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PREFACE 

This  study  was  begun  as  a  doctoral  thesis  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Revised  and  augmented,  it  now  attempts  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  Brunetiere,  the  man  and  his  work. 
Both  are  known  in  America,  though  perhaps  less  well  than  is 
commonly  assumed.  The  defender  of  Hervieu,  the  young  Anatole 
France  and  the  Symbolists ;  the  reputed  successor  of  Taine  and 
Renan ;  the  avowed  agnostic  whom  the  Abbe  Del  four  termed,  as 
late  as  1894,  ''the  most  redoubtable  of  all  enemies  for  us  believers, 
because  he  is  the  most  influential" ;  the  "Cardinal  vert"  welcomed 
by  Leo  XIII  and  spurned  by  Pius  X ;  the  defender  of  the  Abbe 
Loisy,  and  finally  the  exile  of  both  Church  and  State — these  fea- 
tures of  the  man  Brunetiere  scarcely  agree  with  the  usual  portrait 
of  him  as  the  stern,  ascetic  dictator  of  Parnassus  and  contemporary 
of  Bossuet. 

His  works,  likewise,  show  surprising  variety.  Despite  their 
claim  to  objectivity,  they  reflect  the  changing  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  their  author.  Brunetiere  is  best  known  in  this  country  as 
the  critic  who  tried  to  apply  the  theory  of  evolution  to  literary 
history;  such  a  view  represents,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  at  least 
a  very  significant  part  of  it.  Though  his  opinions  and  even  his  be- 
liefs changed  sometimes  in  startling  fashion,  he  clung  tenaciously 
to  evolution,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  theory  provides  the  best 
approach  to  a  study  of  its  champion,  and  his  work. 

Such  an  undertaking  requires  the  chronological  method.  Chap- 
ter' I  is  largely  biographical,  and  the  remaining  chapters  give  a 
detailed  study  of  the  critic's  writings,  following  the  three  main 
periods  of  his  career.  Jules  Lemaitre  and  M.  Victor  Giraud  are 
frequently  quoted,  as  best  representing  the  divergent  opinions  of 
Brunetiere  by  his  contemporaries.  Quotations  are  regularly  turned 
into  English.  These  translations  are  my  own,  except  those  from  the 
Balzac  and  the  Manuel,  already  translated. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  thank  those  who  have  helped  me  in  preparing 
this  study :  first,  Professor  W.  F.  Giese,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  suggested  the  subject,  and  encouraged  me  to  write  for 
publication ;  my  colleagues  at  Northwestern,  Professor  T.  R. 
Palfrey  and  Dr.  J.-M.  Carriere,  who  read  the  manuscript  and 
offered  many  valuable  suggestions ;  Dr.  N.  A.  Bennetton,  espe- 
cially, who  with  unfailing  patience  gave  countless  hours  to  many 
matters,  great  and  small;  Professors  A.  H.  Nethercot  and  E.  L. 
Highbarger  for  bibliographical  items.  Finally,  and  most  of  all,  I 
would  thank  my  wife,  who  has  cheerfully  been  all  things  to  one 
man — from  inspiration  to  amanuensis  ! 

Elton  Hocking. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  MAN 

At  Meudon, — where  he  was  not  born,  where  he  did  not  die,  where 
perhaps  he  never  even  lived, — a  plaster  bust  of  Francois  Rabelais 
was  dedicated  last  year.  I  scarcely  need  to  add  that  on  that  occasion 
there  was  the  customary  speech-making  and  banqueting.  Such  is 
our  French  manner  of  honoring  our  great  men,  and  especially 
our  great  writers:  they  have  thought  for  us,  and  we  eat  for  them. 
Did  I  not  read  in  the  papers  that  they  would  eat  again  this  month, 
and  a  year  from  now, — in  short,  that  a  society  had  been  formed  to 
eat  every  year  in  honor  of  Rabelais?  Just  as  there  was  already  an 
eating  society  in  honor  of  Moliere,  which  met  every  winter  at  Paris 
to  devour  choice  morsels,  similarly  the  Meudon  group  will  meet  every 
spring  and  eat  in  honor  of  Rabelais,  food  of  a  more  rustic  nature,  no 
doubt.  ...  If  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Molierists  to  display  a  some- 
what fastidious  taste  and  thus  ito  imitate  their  idol,  who  lived  by 
regimen,  the  Rabelaisians  doubtless  are  less  squeamish,  robust  enough 
to  stomach  the  crudest  fare.1 

■  So  far  as  is  known,  no  societies  have  ever  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  in  honor  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  writer  of 
these  lines  of  pleasant  banter.  A  few  years  after  writing  them, 
however,  he  was  nevertheless  the  occasion  of  a  monster  banquet. 

One  evening  in  April,  1895,  some  eight  hundred  guests  thronged 
the  banquet  hall  of  Saint-Mande  in  order  to  eat  and  drink  to  the 
honor  of  science  and  Marcelin  Berthelot,  and  to  the  dishonor  of 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  Conspuer  Brunetiere! — that  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  There  were  speeches  by  Brisson,  Poincare,  Berthelot, 
Zola,  Claretie  and  other  luminaries  less  remembered  today.  There 
were  scores  of  celebrities  from  the  various  divisions  of  the  Institut, 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de 
France,  the  Museum,  the  Observatory ;  there  were  political  leaders 
of  State  and  city  government ;  there  were  artists,  poets,  novelists, 
journalists ;  there  were  leaders  of  the  social  world,  and  noisy  dele- 


1  F.   Brunetiere,  Questions  de  critique,   Paris,   Calmann-Levy,    1889,   2e  edition,   pp.    1-2. 
(Will    be   designated  infra  as  QC.) 
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gations  of  students.  All  Paris  was  there, — the  tout  Paris  of  1895, — 
to  offer  toasts  and  libations  to  science,  and  to  attest  its  beneficence 
by  simultaneous  ingurgitation  of  food  and  philosophy. 

But  most  of  all,  this  banquet  was  held  as  a  demonstration  of 
protest  against  Brunetiere.  Three  months  before,  he  had  dared 
to  publish  in  his  Revue  des  deux  mondes  an  article  which  de- 
nounced the  positivistic  and  materialistic  spirit  of  modern  science, 
and  proclaimed  that  morality  and  happiness  were  to  be  found 
not  in  science,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church. 

"What  followed  was  more  than  a  scandal ;  it  was  an  insurrec- 
tion," wrote  a  contemporary.2  The  Paris  newspapers  carried  daily 
discussions  of  the  article.  Berthelot,  Richet  and  others  retaliated  in 
the  name  of  science.  Mgr.  d'Hulst,  Rector  of  the  Institut  Catho- 
lique  in  Paris,  attacked  Brunetiere  in  the  name  of  the  Church.  The 
serious  periodicals,  whether  their  complexion  was  philosophical, 
literary,  scientific,  or  religious,  joined  in  the  controversy.  Brune- 
tiere himself  received  countless  letters  from  individuals,  some  of 
whom  approved  his  attitude.  In  general,  however,  there  was  a 
chorus  of  denunciation,  for  Science,  "the  new  idol,"  was  still 
worshipped  blindly.  To  question  its  omnipotence  and  its  benefi- 
cence, in  whatever  realm,  was  treason.  To  maintain  that  religion 
was  not  superseded  by  science  was  rank  heresy.  What  was  worst 
of  all  was  that  the  traitor  and  heretic  should  be  Brunetiere.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  of  his  brilliant  public  career  he  had  been 
frankly  a  rationalist,  positivist,  Darwinian.3  He  had  openly  pro- 
fessed his  repugnance  to  any  form  of  mysticism.  The  friend  and 
admiring  follower  of  Taine  and  Renan,  he  had  never  seriously 
questioned  their  doctrines  and  influence.  And  now,  just  after  their 
death,  they  were  repudiated  by  Brunetiere,  who  by  common  con- 
sent had  succeeded  to  their  role  as  intellectual  leader  of  the  age. 
Eminent  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  and  Ecole  Normale,  Acade- 
mician, editor  of  the  most  authoritative  periodical,  acknowledged 
successor  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  Taine  in  literary  criticism,  and  the 
most  brilliant  orator  in  France,  Brunetiere  was  indeed  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  public  opinion.  His  ringing  proclamation  made  him 
a  renegade  of  the  first  magnitude.   Hence  the  jeers,  the  cheers,  the 


2  L.   Richard,  F.  Brunetiere,  Paris,  Sansot,   190S,  p.  40. 

3  Late  in  the  year  1894,  even  while  Brunetiere  was  making  his  momentous  journey  tc 
Rome,  his  intimate  friend  and  colleague  Victor  Giraud  wrote:  "M.  Brunetiere  will  probably 
never  be  a  believer."  M.  Giraud  has  loyally  declined  to  delete  the  phrase  from  later  editions. 
(V.  Giraud,  les  Maitres  d'autrefois  el  d'aujaurd'hui,  Paris  Hachette,  1912,  p.  201.  Will 
be  designated  infra  as  MAA. 
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three  months  of  scandal  and  uproar,  and  finally,  the  banquet.  "A 
man  would  not  feel  himself  to  be  alive  if  he  had  no  enemies,"  was 
his  characteristic  comment.4  Always  sufficiently  alive  in  this  sense, 
the  pugnacious  critic  and  philosopher  now  found  himself  revivified 
a  hundredfold.  If  one  applied  here  the  "Unanimist"  theory  of 
Jules  Romains  one  might  say  that  the  personality  of  Brunetiere 
attained  the  maximum  of  its  potentialities  during  those  early 
months  of  1895,  when  the  searching  light  of  French  intellect  was 
focussed  upon  him.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  of  his  ideas 
at  that  time,  it  is  certain  that  this  storm  of  controversy  testified  to 
the  enormous  influence  which  he  commanded,  and  which  is  largely 
forgotten  today. 

His  personality  and  character  have  been  generally  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented.  His  pugnacity  is  obvious,  but  it  is  too  often 
overlooked  that  he  fought  not  against  persons,  but  against  in- 
fluences ;  not  for  his  friends,  but  for  ideas  whose  supporters  were 
therefore  his  friends.  His  sincerity  has  never  been  questioned,  but 
certain  of  his  more  paradoxical  statements  have  been  dismissed 
with  a  smile  and  the  word,  "boutade"  Thus,  for  example,  the  proc- 
lamation of  his  own  objectivity,  addressed  sternly  to  another  critic: 
"You  always  praise  what  you  like ;  I  never  do."5  The  word  "never" 
is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration,  but  the  phrase  becomes  significant 
when  we  know  that  he  used  his  influence  to  secure  publication  of 
the  Thais  of  Anatole  France.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Brune- 
tiere knows  that  Thais  could  not  appeal  to  him  personally,  but  as  a 
critic  he  felt  convinced  that  it  had  high  artistic  value.  For  him,  this 
was  conclusive. 

The  same  disinterested  devotion  to  merit  impelled  him  to  be- 
friend Paul  Hervieu.  When  still  a  young  subaltern  at  the  Revue 
des  deux  mondes  he  read  the  manuscript  of  Hervieu's  Inconnu, 
and  accepted  it  for  publication.  He  was  so  convinced  of  its  merit 
that  when  his  decision  was  overruled,  he  made  an  issue  of  the 
matter,  announcing  that  the  novel  should  be  accepted,  or  he  would 
resign.  It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  Hervieu  learned  of  the 
incident,  and  then  only  in  a  roundabout  manner. 

In  this  country  he  is  little  read,  and  liked  still  less.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  is  generally  known  only  as  the  author  of   le 

4  In  his  Discours  de  combat,  Paris,  Perrin,  vol.  II  (1903),  p.  166.  (Will  be  designated 
infra  as  DC.) 

5  This  anecdote  is  related  by  J.  Lemaitre,  les  Contcmporains,  Paris  Lecene  et  Oudin 
1896,  vol.  VI,  preface,  p.    11. 
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Roman  naturaliste  which,  though  assuredly  one  of  his  best  books, 
is  hardly  representative  of  its  writer.  Written  early  in  its  author's 
career,  it  suffers  from  the  excesses  of  youth.  Its  ferocity  of  tone, 
intransigent  Classicism,  and  brutal  massacre  of  certain  third-rate 
writers,  all  serve  to  put  its  author  in  an  unattractive  light. 

In  the  case  of  Brunetiere,  it  should  be  emphatically  stated  that 
the  style  was  not  the  man.  His  associates  all  agree  that  behind  his 
gruflness  and  imperious  manner  he  concealed  a  sensitive,  timid 
nature  and  a  tender  heart. 

Six  months  before  his  death,  when  he  was  already  feeble,  short  of 
breath,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  I  frequently  saw  him  climb  the  three 
long  stairways  of  a  hospital  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  And  how  many 
similar  instances  could  be  cited!6 

In  short,  he  was  a  bourru  bienfaisant,  and  his  bitter  pessimism 
was  only  the  disillusioned  accompaniment  of  his  uncompromising 
idealism.  At  intimate  dinners  he  frequently  brightened  (  for  he  was 
something  of  an  epicure!),  and  then, — especially  if  there  were 
women  present, — he  would  display  a  brilliance  of  wit  and  repartee 
that  amazed  those  who  had  met  him  only  professionally.  He 
showed  great  fondness  for  puns,  and  his  sparkling  conversation, 
especially  if  directed  upon  contemporary  literature,  was  a  rare 
treat  for  all  the  guests.  On  one  occasion  he  had  executed  a  number 
of  writers  with  consummate  skill,  and  his  hostess  commented, 
smiling : 

"M.  Brunetiere,  you  can  pride  yourself  on  being  a  great 
despot !" 

"No,  madam,"  he  replied  gaily,  "I  am  not  a  despot,  but  I  don't 
like  to  have  people  disagree  with  me."7 

His  physique  was  delicate,  and  he  was  extremely  nervous. 
An  incessant  smoker,  he  would  not  put  his  cigarette  aside  even  to 
have  his  photograph  taken.  Like  Balzac,  he  worked  constantly 
under  great  pressure,  promising  more  books  and  articles  than  any 
man  could  possibly  write,  and  working  most  of  the  night  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  his  superhuman  schedule.  Thus  his  constitu- 
tional nervousness  and  irritability  were  aggravated,  for  the  meagre 
capital  of  his  physical  resources  was  squandered  lavishly,  and 
the  reckless  speculator  was  constantly  mortgaging  his  future.  These 


6  V.  Giraud,  MAA.   222. 

7  T.   Delmont,   Ferdinand  Brunetiere,    Paris,    P.   Lethielleux,    [n.d.],    p.   49. 
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were  loans  that  he  could  not  repay,  as  he  well  knew,  and  his 
friends  despaired  of  making  him  mend  his  ways. 

"My  friend,"  Count  d'Haussonville  protested,  "the  life  that 
you  are  leading  is  a  wager,  and  you  are  going  to  lose  it." 

"What  of  it?"  retorted  Brunetiere  disdainfully.  "What  is 
life,  after  all,  and  what  is  the  use  of  prolonging  it,  if  to  do  so 
prevents  one  from  using  it?"8 

He  was  literally  incapable  of  rest,  and  when  his  physician 
occasionally  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  to  the  country,  it  meant 
merely  a  change  of  scene  for  his  intense  activity. 

"I  am  writing  from  Arcachon,  where  I  am  supposed  to  be  rest- 
ing," he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "and  this  is  my  twelfth  letter  today."9 
During  one  such  "vacation"  he  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
letters.  Many  articles  were  written  at  the  seashore,  and  a  steady 
influx  of  books  from  Paris  fed  his  feverish  desire  to  "keep  up" 
in  all  branches  of  contemporary  thought. 

This  hectic  activity  produced  about  forty  volumes  in  a  career 
of  thirty  years,  and  scores  of  articles  and  countless  lectures.10  When 
we  reflect  that  all  this  was  done  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  editor 
and  professor,  it  is  little  wonder  that  his  writings  seem  habitually 
to  be  overwrought  and  aggressive.  They  are  the  product  of  sheer 
nervous  energy  and  indomitable  will. 

His  only  dissipations  seem  to  have  been  choice  food  and  rare 
books.  He  confesses  somewhere  that  he  cannot  enjoy  a  Classic 
writer  unless  he  reads  him  in  a  fine  old  first  edition.  He  was  a 
familiar  figure  at  sales  of  books,  and  built  up  a  choice  library  of 
twelve  thousand  volumes  in  which  he  took  great  pride.  Here  he  en- 
tertained his  friends,  and  an  anecdote  seems  to  imply  that  he 
estimated  their  nocturnal  endurance  to  be  as  great  as  his  own. 

His  friends  are  indebted  to  him  for  unforgettable  literary  joys. 
For  example,  M.  Victor  du  Bled  writes:  "I  dined  with  him  one 
evening  with  MM.  Dastre  and  Robert  de  Bonnieres.  During  the 
dinner,  the  conversation  turned  to  the  lyric  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Scarcely  had  we  left  the  table  (his  dinners  were  superb,  and 
Mme.  Brunetiere  certainly  prolonged  his  life  several  years  by  her 
intelligent    and    practical    devotion),    when    Brunetiere    conducts    us 


8  Ibid.,  47. 

°V.   Giraud,   MAA,   210. 

10  Tn  1893  he  estimated  that  his  unpublished  lectures  at  the  Ecole  Norma'e  would  fill 
twenty  or  twenty-five  volumes.  (C/.  V.  Giraud.  Brunei icrr,  Paris,  Flammarion  [c  1932] 
p.   90  n.) 
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into  the  library, — very  complete,  with  many  rare  books, — takes  down 
a  dozen  volumes  of  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset,  Vigny,  Leconte  de  Lisle, 
Sully-Prudhomme,  Heredia,  and  begins  to  read  us  the  poems  that  he 
Idves  best,  with  commentaries  and  comparisons  worthy  of  the 
poets.  .  . 

"We  were  spellbound,  listening,  interrupting  from  time  to  time 
to  ask  for  favorite  passages.  Our  host  had  begun  at  nine  o'clock;  at 
3:00  A.M.  he  took  down  two  volumes  of  another  great  poet,  Bossuet, 
passed  in  review  twenty-five  pages  before  our  eyes,  and  then  closed 
the  book  saying:  That  Bossuet  is  such  a  fine  fellow!  Then  we  de- 
parted at  4:00  A.M."11 

Those  who  were  not  his  intimates  never  really  knew  the  man, 
for  he  was  very  reserved  to  mere  acquaintances.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  asperity  of  his  written  style,  has  given  rise  to  the  legend 
of  the  heartless  and  crotchety  autocrat.  It  is  true  that  certain  of 
his  acts,  especially  in  his  last  years,  have  lent  credence  to  this 
conception. 

His  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  is  doubtless  the  most  irritat- 
ing phase  of  his  long  activity.  Yet  even  this  is  an  expression  of 
his  devotion  to  an  idea.  For  him  it  was  a  matter  of  the  social 
order  versus  individual  license.  A  study  of  his  newspaper  articles 
reveals  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  new  trial,  but  that  he  ob- 
jected to  the  arrogance  of  Zola  and  the  "Intellectuals"  who  were, 
as  Brunetiere  thought,  doing  their  best  to  foment  a  revolt  against 
two  of  the  bases  of  society, — the  army  and  the  courts.  It  should 
be  added  that  intuitively  he  felt  certain  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty. 
Finally  there  is  one  fact  which  has  not  been  made  clear,  and  which 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  critic.  At  all  times  he  protested  against 
the  wave  of  anti-Semitism  which  was  so  involved  with  the  whole 
"Affair."  Such  intolerance  he  denounced  as  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
slavery  or  the  Inquisition,  and  he  conjured  Edouard  Drumont  and 
his  factionaries  not  to  cast  away  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  is 
one  of  the  great  heritages  of  modern  civilization. 

Brunetiere  was  of  a  violent  nature,  and  he  assuredly  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  "Affair" ;  yet  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
divided  the  whole  nation,  and  which  disrupted  life-long  friendships 
and  even  families,  left  no  rancor  in  his  heart.  Hervieu  had  taken 
the  opposite  side  to  that  which  Brunetiere  espoused ;  nevertheless 
the  critic  used  all  his  influence,  which  was  considerable,  in  a  suc- 


11 T.    Delmont,    op.    ciL,    50-51. 
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cessful  effort  to  have  his  opponent  elected  to  the  Academy.  Thus, 
in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  this  doctrinaire,  this  imperious  dictator 
in  the  world  of  ideas,  could  yet  distinguish  between  Hervieu  the 
artist  and  Hervieu  the  political  polemist,  and  by  doing  so,  justified 
in  a  measure  his  claim  to  objectivity. 

The  insistence  upon  the  ability  to  bisect  oneself,  to  abstract  the 
purely  intellectual  processes  of  the  mind  from  the  affective  im- 
pulses of  the  heart,  stamps  him  as  a  Kantian  rationalist,  far  re- 
moved from  the  Naturalistic  materialism  of  his  own  age.  It 
is  by  the  power  of  pure  reason  that  he  postulates  the  impersonality 
of  his  own  criticism,  for  as  he  believes,  reason  is  impersonal  and 
universal,  one  likes  what  seems  affecting  or  appealing  to  one  per- 
sonally, whereas  one  admires  and  judges  by  the  intellect  alone. 
By  the  same  principle,  criticism  should  not  vary,  in  essence,  from 
one  critic  to  another;  it  should  attain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  im- 
personality and  universality  of  reason  itself. 

This  intellectual  approach  goes  far  to  explain  many  of  his 
attitudes,  in  literature  and  elsewhere.  The  finest  poetry  is  meta- 
physical, he  tells  us,12  and  poetry  he  considers  the  highest  form  of 
literary  art.  Tragedy  is  a  higher  form  than  comedy,  for  it  implies 
a  judgment  of  life.  The  comedy  of  character  he  considers  superior 
to  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  because  of  its  greater  significance,  and 
in  general,  his  whole  hierarchy  of  the  genres  is  elaborated  by  virtue 
of  this  same  principle.  It  is  the  Classical  canon  of  universality, 
interpreted  with  a  new  breadth  and  originality  by  a  modern  French 
rationalist. 

It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  accept  the  superficial  view  of  the 
majority  of  historians  and  critics,  who  note  Brunetiere's  Classical 
sympathies,  his  admiration  for  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  and  conclude 
that  he  had  a  "seventeenth-century  soul."  The  Classical  traits  are 
obvious,  and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  what  has  been  little  noted, 
and  analyzed  still  less,  is  the  emotional  fibre  of  the  man.  Deter- 
mined rationalist  though  he  was,  he  yet  had  his  passions,  loves, 
hates ;  it  is  even  likely  that  his  frenzied  intellectualism  was  in  no 
small  measure  a  willful  effort  to  subordinate  his  alter  ego.  In  short, 
his  life  offers  another  example  of  that  age-old  struggle  between  the 
head  and  the  heart,  and  his  variations,  contradictions,  and  finally 


12  Cf.  V Evolution  de  la  poesie  lyrique  en  France  au  dix-neuvicme  Steele,  Paris    Hachette 
1895,  2e  edition,  vol.  II,  pp.  253,  277;   vol.  I,  p.   131.     (Will  be  designated  injra'as  EPL.) 
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the  reactionary  attitude  of  his  last  years  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  inner  struggle  of  these  two  sides  of  the  man. 

As  a  youth  he  was  willful,  ambitious,  romantic.  His  brother 
tells  us  that  the  future  Classicist  was  intensely  devoted  to  the  Ro- 
mantic poets,  and  that  at  home  he  would  passionately  declaim  long 
tirades  from  Musset.  A  serious  and  brilliant  student  withal,  he 
received  excellent  instruction  at  school,  and  a  thorough-going,  but 
severe  Christian  education  at  home.  His  father,  a  former  student 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  became  a  high-ranking  officer  in  the 
Marine  service,  and  one  wonders  whether  the  future  dictator  of 
French  letters  inherited  his  imperious  temper  and  lust  for  authority 
from  his  father,  whose  family  had  for  generations  numbered  many 
officers  in  the  army  and  navy.13 

The  social  position  of  the  family  was  high,  the  father  being 
"fifth  or  sixth  of  the  official  personages  of  Toulon,"  we  are  told 
by  Charles  Brunetiere,  indignantly  refuting  the  legend  that  his 
illustrious  brother  had  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  very  humble 
beginnings.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  was  born  at  Toulon  (1849),  but 
it  was  only  a  short  time  until  the  father's  duties  caused  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Brest,  thence  to  Lorient,  and  finally  back  to  Toulon 
in  1861.  It  was  at  the  lycee  of  Marseilles,  however,  where  he  en- 
rolled as  an  interne,  that  most  of  the  boy's  schooling  was  obtained. 
Despite  this,  he  was  no  meridional  (as  some  historians  have  al- 
leged), for  his  parents  were  both,  by  long  ancestry,  of  pure  Vendee 
stock.  These  atavisms,  his  brother  Charles  asserts,  account  for  the 
future  critic's  pure  traditionalism.  A  cautious  reader  might  take 
notice  of  this  statement  only  to  infer  that  bold  hypotheses  of  a 
pseudo-scientific  nature  were  a  family  trait. 

At  all  events,  family  influences  were  not  permanent,  for  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  the  young  prodigy  refused  to  follow  his  father's 
wish  that  he  prepare  for  the  Civil  Service,  insisting  that  he  would 
be  a  man  of  letters.  The  dispute  was  settled  by  compromise  when 
it  was  agreed  that  the  boy  should  prepare  for  the  Ecole  Normale. 
The  family  removed  to  Paris,  where  they  allowed  him  considerable 
liberty.  It  would  seem  that  the  sudden  change  from  the  strict 
discipline  of  his  provincial  internat,  to  the  freedom  of  the  Parisian 


13  His  brother  Charles  also  became  an  army  officer.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  few  details  which  we  know  of  the  critic's  youth.  (C.  Brunetiere,  Une  correspondance 
inedite  de  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  Vannes,  Lafolye,  1910,  preface.)  In  his  recent  book  on 
Brunetiere,  M.  Giraud  acknowledges,  as  being  specially  written  for  him,  Souvenirs  sur  la 
jamille,  Venfance  et  V adolescence  de  F.  Brunetiere,  by  Charles  Brunetiere.  (V.  Giraud, 
Brunetiere,   p.    12    n.) 
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student  in  those  clays  of  the  waning  Empire,  somewhat  upset  the 
balance  of  this  self-confident  youth.  Supremely  certain  of  his  supe- 
rior abilities,  he  neglected  his  classes  and  the  authors  of  the  program, 
for  reading  that  better  pleased  his  fancy.  He  spent  long  days 
wandering  in  the  Louvre,  and  his  evenings  in  the  claque  of  the 
Comedie-Franc^aise,  for  money  was  scarce  and  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  theater.  He  attended  Taine's  lectures,  and  his  mind  was 
fired  by  the  lecturer's  boldly  speculative  thinking.  He  was  dazzled 
by  the  brilliance  of  Renan's  alluring  magic.  These  two  great  master 
intellects,  the  molders  and  the  spokesmen  of  their  age,  had  reached 
the  apogee  of  their  prestige.  The  enthusiasm  of  their  youthful 
pioneering  had  yielded  to  the  quiet  confidence  that  follows  in  the 
wake  of  proved  achievement.  Accepted,  acclaimed,  inspired  by 
public  faith  and  approbation,  they  were  the  chosen  leaders  of  their 
age,  the  prophets  of  an  era  just  beginning. 

Less  close  to  the  public  mind  were  the  great  specialists  Claude 
Bernard,  Berthelot,  Pasteur,  and  abroad  there  were  Darwin, 
Spencer,  Haeckel,  Strauss.  Pell-mell,  without  attempt  to  classify 
or  distinguish,  the  public  mind  associated  the  most  famous  names 
in  the  fields  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  history,  phi- 
losophy, sociology,  Biblical  exegesis.  What  mattered  fine  distinc- 
tions ?  According  to  Renan  himself,  all  these  branches  of  activity 
were  but  subdivisions  of  Science,  which  was  about  to  "organize 
humanity,"  and  would  presently  "organize  God."14 

The  reign  of  egoism  had  come.  .  .  .  And  there  was  a  simulta- 
neous invasion  of  positivism  in  thought,  of  naturalism  in  art.  of 
mechanism  and  analysis  in  criticism,  of  realism  and  arrogance  in  lit- 
erature, of  agnosticism  and  indifference  in  religion,  of  the  practical 
sense  in  life.15 

Taine  and  Renan  agreed  generally  with  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
supported  Darwin.  The  latter  was  praised  by  Strauss,  and  he  in 
turn  was  a  devout  admirer  of  Bismarck,  a  master  of  the  "positive 
religion."16  An  invisible  chain  bound  them  all  together.  Meanwhile 
Taine  spoke  of  "soldering"  the  moral  sciences  to  the  physical 
sciences,  and  was  in  search  of  the  "master  formula." 


14  E.    Renan.    I'Avcnir    de    la    science,    Paris.    Calmann-Levy,    1890.    2°    edition,    p.    37. 

13  P.  Desjardins,  "M.  E.  Melchior  de  VogiieV'  Revue  bleue,  June  8.  1889.  3e  serie,  tome 
XVII,  p.   714. 

ln  The  phrase,   and  the  enumeration,   are   taken    from    P.   Desjardins,   idem. 
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This  frenzied  intellectualism,  and  the  surging  confidence  which 
sustained  it,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  eager  youth  just  arrived 
from  Marseilles.  He  was  caught  by  the  Zeitgeist,  thrilled  at  the 
prospect  that  he  might  be  a  leader  in  the  new  age  which  was  about 
to  dawn, — the  age  of  Science.  On  the  altar  of  the  New  Idol  he 
burned  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  and  then  set  about  the  task  of  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  new  wisdom.  Endowed  with  a  keen  mind,  a 
prodigious  memory,17  tireless  curiosity,  and  the  determination  to 
make  a  name  for  himself,  he  read  omnivorously  in  all  the  branches 
of  contemporary  thought,  from  history  and  archaeology  to  meta- 
physics and  Biblical  exegesis.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  years 
he  acquired  a  breadth  and  solidity  of  information  that  can  be 
termed  nothing  less  than  amazing.  He  is  the  last  of  those  bold, 
roving,  nineteenth-century  intellects  which  took  all  knowledge  for 
their  province,  and  whose  history  is  the  very  record  of  the  Zeitgeist. 
Especially  is  he  representative,  in  his  maturer  years,  of  the 
metaphysical  struggles  and  moral  unrest  of  his  age.  Like  his 
masters  Taine  and  Renan,  he  grasped  at  science  as  the  one  firm 
reality  in  a  world  of  phenomenal  flux.  His  life,  like  theirs,  may  be 
considered  a  search  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  values.  And 
his  solution,  different  from  theirs,  is  subsequent,  and  equally  sig- 
nificant, in  so  far  as  it  is  typical  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
generation. 

In  1869,  however,  the  resolute  young  positivist  met  reverses. 
His  rambles  in  the  art  museums,  his  evenings  in  the  claque,  and  his 
wide  reading  in  contemporary  science  had  not  left  much  time  for 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  programme,  and  he  failed  to  pass  his 
examination  for  the  licence.  The  same  year  he  was  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  Ecole  Normale.  He  was  a  brilliant  student  in  those 
subjects  which  appealed  to  him,  such  as  philosophy,  history,  Latin 
and  French  composition,  but  he  declined  to  study  what  he  did  not 
like,  notably  Greek  composition,  and  it  was  this  which  caused  his 
failures. 


17  "He  had  a  memory   comparable   to  that   of   Macaulay  ...  or  Villemain",   according 
to  Victor  du  Bled.  .  .  .  "Let  me  relate  one  of  many  instances.    I  was  walking  with  him  one 
day  on  the  Rue  du  Bac  when  we  met  Edouard  Rod.  ...  'I  have  read  your  article  in  yester- 
day's D6bats,'  said  Brunetiere.    'It  is  very  good,  but  I  have  twenty-two  objections  to  make.'  ': 
" 'Twenty- two!'    gasped   Rod   in   amazement.     'That's   impossible!' 

"  'Quite  possible,  and  here  they  are,'  retorted  Brunetiere,  and  he  began.  At  the  ninth 
and  at  the  thirteenth  we  are  interrupted  by  passers-by  who  ask  their  way.  Brunetiere  directs 
them,  then  continues  his  enumeration.  At  number  seventeen,  Rod  is  convinced,  and  asks 
for    quarter."      (T.    Delmont,    op.    cit.,    38,    39.) 
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The  war  intervening,  young  Brunetiere  enlisted,  though  offi- 
cially exempt  because  of  poor  eyesight.  Possibly  his  eagerness  to 
share  in  military  duty  then,  as  well  as  his  intense  nationalism  at  all 
times,  was  caused  in  part  by  the  influence  of  his  father,  and  the 
family  tradition  of  several  generations.  He  saw  active  service 
throughout  the  bitterly  disheartening  months  of  the  siege  of  Paris. 
This  national  catastrophe  made  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  young  critic-to-be. 

A  decisive  influence  .  .  .  was  that  of  the  events  of  1870.  I  believe 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  Jules  Lemaitre  recently 
observed  that  to  have  seen,  or  not  to  have  seen  the  war  created  a 
veritable  difference  of  mentality  between  Frenchmen.  The  statement 
is  penetrating  and  exact,  and  to  no  one  is  it  more  applicable  than  to 
Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  He  had  seen  the  war,  having  done  his  duty, 
and  more  than  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  during  the  siege  of  Paris;  he  had 
witnessed  the  anarchical  convulsions  of  the  Commune.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  grievous  national  experience  left  him,  as  so  many 
others,  with  somber  memories  and  inconsolable  regrets, — more  than 
that,  with  the  passionate  desire  and  the  indefectible  hope  for  a  France 
united,  disciplined  and  confident,  as  of  old,  in  its  glorious  tradi- 
tions. .  .  .  Patriotism  was  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  Brunetiere's 
moral  personality, — a  patriotism  the  more  vibrant  and  uneasy  because 
alarmed  and  humbled  in  its  youthful  pride.18 

This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Charles  Brunetiere.  He  tells  us 
that  his  brother  was  extremely  shocked  and  depressed  at  the  out- 
come of  the  war,  and  considered  it  the  downfall  of  the  traditional 
order.  Therefore,  his  sadness,  disillusion,  loss  of  faith  in  the  so- 
cial order. 

It  heightened  his  youthful  independence,  and  increased  even  to  the 
point  of  presumption,  perhaps,  his  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 
Since  society  is  powerless,  bankrupt  and  dying,  he  who  has  the  will 
to  live  must  make  his  way  without  society.  And  thus  it  was  that  de- 
serting the  beaten  path  which  leads  through  the  Ecole  Normale  .  .  . 
he  decided  to  depend  only  on  his  own  resources  to  attain  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  ambitions.19    Then  began  for  him  the  period  of  difficulties, 


18  V.   Giraud,   les  Maitres  de  Vheure,   Paris,   Hachette,    1912,   3e   edition,   vol.    I,   p.    62. 
(Will  be  designated  infra  as  MH.) 

19  This  is  probably  a  diplomatic  way  of  saying  that  he  persisted  in  his  determination 
to  abandon  his  academic  studies,  despite  the  fact  that  his  father  cut  off  his  allowance.  It 
is  known  that,  shortly  after  the  war,  he  broke  with  his  family.  In  the  spring  of  1S71  he 
had,  at  his  parents'  behest,  begun  the  study  of  law  at  Rennes.  Three  months  later  he  un- 
expectedly dispatched  them  a  curt  note:  "Unable  to  live  here  any  longer.  I  am  leaving  for 
Paris,  where  I  shall  try  to  find  the  means  to  work  according  to  my  tastes.''  (V.  Giraud 
Brunetitre,  p.  33.) 

Thus  began   his   "apprentice  years"   of  privation   and   independent  efforts. 
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which  soon  became  also  the  period  of  his  return  to  moderation.  In 
1875,  in  his  first  contact  with  the  public,  he  rebuked  writers  who 
were  disposed  to  disregard  the  "eternal  rules  of  art"  .  .  .  and  so  if  he 
had,  as  a  certain  critic  says,  "verged  on  intellectual  anarchy,"  the 
crisis  had  not  been  long.20 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  did  not  care  to  return  to  ''the 
beaten  path  which  leads  through  the  Ecole  Normale."  When  he 
had  first  come  to  the  lycee  at  Paris,  he  had  been  older  than  his  class- 
mates. To  return  there  now  as  a  repeater,  two  years  older,  and 
after  his  experiences  as  a  soldier,  would  have  been  too  painful  a 
humiliation  for  his  haughty,  sensitive  nature.  Moreover,  he  had 
no  more  desire  now  than  before  to  perfect  himself  in  Greek.  In- 
deed his  antipathy  for  all  things  Greek  seemed  almost  an  obsession. 
But  most  of  all,  he  was  eager  to  begin  his  career.  His  academic 
failures  had  served  only  to  whet  his  ambition,  and  his  immediate 
reaction  was  to  strike  out  for  himself,  and  show  the  world  what 
he  could  do. 

Meanwhile  he  had  to  earn  his  daily  bread.  He  obtained  a  posi- 
tion as  tutor  in  a  boite  a  bachots,  an  institution  which  impounds 
recalcitrant  lyceens  and,  by  dint  of  enforced  intellectual  feeding 
and  judicious  exercise,  prepares  these  young  men  for  the  bacca- 
laureat.  Brunetiere  met  his  former  classmate,  Paul  Bourget,  also 
teaching  here,  who  has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  strenu- 
ous regime  which  Brunetiere  imposed  upon  himself  during  these 
years  of  preparation.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month, 
he  spent  the  entire  day  from  8 :30  on,  lecturing  to  his  young  stu- 
dents, correcting  their  compositions,  and  preparing,  with  the  con- 
scientiousness which  was  characteristic  of  him,  the  sundry  lessons 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  teach, — Greek  and  Latin  composition, 
mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  English,  physics.  Despite  the 
effort  required  for  such  a  program,  he  found  the  energy  and  time 
necessary  for  his  own  studies.  Six  days  a  week  his  time  was  due 
to  the  pension;  his  days  were  sold,  but  the  nights  remained  his 
own,  and  he  utilized  them.    Says  Bourget : 

His  veritable  life  was  not  that  of  the  teacher,  it  was  that  of  the 
student  which  he  became  each  evening,  when,  alone  at  his  desk, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  he  began  to  "work"  after  having  "drudged," 
as  he  expressed  it.   The  hours  would  pass  by.    Midnight  would  strike. 


C.  Brunetiere,  op.  cit.,  preface,  p.   7. 
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Two  o'clock.  Four  o'clock.  He  was  so  absorbed  by  his  thoughts  that 
often  he  did  not  notice  that  his  lamp  was  growing  pale  with  the 
arrival  of  dawn.21 

For  five  years  he  maintained  this  program, — a  physical  and  in- 
tellectual tour  de  force  which  illustrates  more  eloquently  than 
could  any  commentary  the  moral  probity  and  iron  will  of  the 
young  critic- to-be.  The  self-imposed  program  of  study  was  sur- 
prisingly varied. 

In  his  library  the  works  of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV  rubbed  elbows  with  the  books  of  the  most  recent  philosophers 
and  sociologists,  and  he  would  move  from  the  Disco urs  sur  Vhistoire 
universelle  to  the  Origin  of  Species,  from  Descartes  to  Auguste  Comte, 
with  a  disconcerting  rapidity  for  the  prejudices  of  1875.  .  .  .  This  pe- 
riod of  preparation  stays  in  my  mind  as  one  of  the  fine  human  specta- 
cles which  I  have  witnessed.22 

He  soon  began  to  make  his  way.  The  Revue  blene  engaged 
him  in  1874  to  write  reviews  of  new  books  in  various  fields.  His 
work  was  so  competent  that  he  was  soon  allowed  to  branch  out 
into  more  original  articles.  The  wide  range  of  interests  and  thor- 
ough study  attested  by  M.  Bourget  are  evident  in  these  early  ar- 
ticles. He  shows  remarkable  familiarity  with  such  erudite  and 
divergent  subjects  as  Oriental  history,  comparative  mythology, 
Assyrian  epigraphy,  history  of  religions,  prehistoric  archaeology, 
the  evolutions  of  philosophy  from  the  Greeks  down  to  contempo- 
rary writers,  anthropology  and  geology,  sociology,  contemporary 
science  and  history.  When  one  reflects  that  most  of  these  articles, 
and  the  preparation  required  for  them,  were  done  in  those  long 
night  vigils  after  a  busy  day  in  the  private  school,  one  is  inclined  to 
share  the  admiration  of  M.  Bourget. 

The  maturity  of  this  early  work  shows  that  the  young  critic 
had  outgrown  his  exuberant  Romanticism,  truculent  individualism, 
and  most  of  his  enthusiasm.  A  recent  writer23  has  spoken  of  him 
as  "prematurely  old."  It  is  well  said,  and  in  view  of  the  hardships 
and  bitter  disappointments  suffered  by  this  sensitive,  ambitious 
youth  during  his  first  years  in  Paris,  it  is  easy  to  understand.  In 
his  earliest  published  work  one  finds  the  disillusioned  sobrietv,  the 


21  P.  Bout-Ret,  Pages  de  critique  et  de  doctrine,  Paris,  Plon-Nourrit,  1912.  vol.  I    p    286 

22  Ibid.,   288.   289. 

2:!  J.    Bertaut    in    Vingt-cinq    arts   de   Uttirature   franqaise,    Public   sous   la    direction    de 
M.  Eugene  Montjort,   Paris,  Librairie  de  France,    [n.d.].   vol.   I,   p.   244. 
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hard  pessimism,  the  acrid  irony  which  remained  his  characteristics, 
and  which  suggested  to  the  reader  that  he  was  an  old  man. 

Such  an  impression  was  heightened  by  the  style  which  was  so 
old-fashioned  as  to  seem  a  pedantic  anachronism.  His  sentences 
were  the  long  periods  of  Bossuet,  strangely  commingled  with  the 
scientific  terminology  of  Darwin  and  Claude  Bernard.  Sharply 
contrasting  judgments  have  been  made  upon  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  style.  Doubtless  it  is  one  of  those  subjective  ques- 
tions which  must  be  decided  by  the  individual  reader,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  it  was  the  natural,  unaffected  expression  of  its  writer. 
His  brother  Charles  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  this  style 
was  natural  or  acquired,  and  answers  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  in- 
stinctive, but  that  if  it  was  acquired,  it  had  become  so  habitual  as 
to  be  a  second  nature.  He  says  that  even  the  intimate  letters  of  the 
critic  always  employed  those  measured,  multipartite  periods  so 
well  known  to  the  public,  so  that  "it  surely  seems  that  their  orator- 
ical tone  was  merely  the  expression  of  the  author's  thought."24 

Charles  Brunetiere  reproduces,  as  an  amusing  example  of  this, 
a  note  found  among  the  papers  of  the  critic  after  his  death,  and 
which  was  jotted  down  one  summer  day  in  1873,  when  the  young 
critic  (aged  24)  was  spending  his  vacation  in  Brittany: 

Acheve  de  lire  la  Conquete  de  l'Angleterre  par  les  Normands, 
qu'hier  encore  j'aurais  peut-etre,  sur  la  foi  des  souvenirs  de  college, 
admiree  sans  reserve.25 

Jules  Claretie  remarked,26  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  Academy : 
"I  once  heard  him  order  the  menu  of  a  banquet  for  the  Press 
Association  with  the  same  care,  the  same  eloquence  that  he  would 
have  employed  for  a  new  edition  of  Bossuet." 

The  testimony  of  M.  Leon  Daudet  confirms  our  bdief  in 
Brunetiere's  naturalness  in  unnatural  expression.  He  relates  that 
one  day  the  critic  came  home  and  learned  that  Mme.  Brunetiere, 
who  was  rather  hard  to  please,  had  again  discharged  her  cook. 
Thereupon  the  erudite  husband  expostulated  :27  "Si  vous  les  gour- 
mandez  toutes  ainsi,  ma  chere,  vous  n'en  trouverez  seulement  point 
une!" 


24  C.  Brunetiere,  op.  cit.,  preface,  p.   1. 
23  Idem. 

28  Recueil  des  discours.    Rapports  et   pieces  diverses  lus  dans  les  seances  publiques   et 
particulieres  de  VAcadcmie  Francaise,  1900-1909,  2e  partie,  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1910,  p.  460. 
27  L.   Daudet,  Etudes  et  milieux  litteraires,   Paris,   Grasset,    1927,  p.   242. 
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This  academic,  essentially  rhetorical  manner  found  its  proper 
place  and  greatest  effectiveness  in  his  lectures,  which  began  in 
1886  with  his  appointment  to  the  Ecole  Normale.  Gifted  with  a 
fine  deep  voice,  he  accentuated  and  detached  so  perfectly  each 
phrase  of  his  "periods"  which  rolled  forth  so  long,  so  involved,  so 
complicated  with  their  coordinate  and  subordinate  members,  their 
relative  clauses,  and  even, — and  this  is  not  an  easy  matter, — their 
parenthetical  interpolations,  that  the  freshmen  of  the  Ecole 
Normale,  amazed  at  such  verbal  flights  of  oratory  and  convinced 
that  the  flyer  could  not  possibly,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  involved, 
make  his  prodigious  sentence  "come  out,"  as  the  phrase  goes, — 
these  young  students,  I  say,  used  to  offer  wagers  that  the  speaker 
could  never,  within  the  rules  of  syntax,  straighten  out  his  figures 
and  make  a  safe  return  to  earth,  but  their  wagers  were  always 
taken  up  by  the  older  students  who  confidently  and  admiringly 
watched  their  pilot  progress  through  the  air,  circle  once  or  twice  to 
get  his  bearings,  then  settle  to  an  even,  perfect  landing. 

Striking  and  impressive  though  his  style  may  have  been,  his 
opinions  were  more  important.  His  early  articles  show  him  to  be  a 
genuine  rationalist  and  positivist,  deeply  impressed  by  the  prom- 
ises of  "Science"  as  it  was  then  understood,  but  with  a  defeatist 
sense  of  the  emptiness  left  by  the  loss  of  his  Christian  faith  which 
his  dwindling  faith  in  Science  could  not  entirely  replace.  Essen- 
tially serious  by  nature,  and  profoundly  affected  by  the  national 
humiliation  of  1870-71,  he  could  not  turn  his  back  upon  "the  only 
problems  whose  solution  is  important,"  to  use  his  phrase,  nor  could 
he  mock  at  them  with  the  complacent  irony  of  his  master  Renan. 
Hence,  his  pessimism.  Some  years  later,  but  long  before  he  joined 
the  Church  again,  he  delivered  a  very  curious  lecture  upon  "les 
Causes  du  pessimisme,"  far  more  personal  than  was  customary  with 
him.  He  said  in  part : 

The  history  of  civilization ...  is  nothing  more  than  the  history 
of  the  efforts  of  humanity  to  rise  above  that  animality  which  is  our 
basic  nature. 

...  all  the  progress  of  science,  about  which  some  of  us  are  so  vain, 
serves,  in  all  truth,  only  to  convince  us  more  profoundly  of  our 
ignorance.  A  score  of  problems  which  the  ancient  philosophers  .  .  . 
thought  they  could  solve,  because  they  did  not  know  the  causes,  we 
know  today  that  we  shall  never  solve.  .  .  .  Whence  do  we  come? 
What  is  our  nature?   What  is  our  destination?    Concerning  these  prob- 
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lems,  and  many  others  which  depend  on  them,  we  are  exactly  as  far 
advanced  as  men  were  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  or  Kapila,  except  that 
they  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  answer  them,  and  we  know 
that  we  cannot.  If  I  needed  to,  I  could  prove  that  we  cannot.  We 
are  as  it  were  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  a  heavy  shadow  which  it 
would  be  vain  for  us  to  try  to  pierce,  and  wisdom  consists  in  not 
trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  which  is  impenetrable.  I  scarcely  need 
to  remind  you  that  positivism  is  founded  wholly  on  this  fact. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  who  cannot  be  satisfied  to 
know  that  they  cannot  know,  and  who  are  therefore  tortured  by 
metaphysical  doubts : 

Would  you  reply  that  this  cause  of  pessimism  can  act  only  on  a 
superior  intelligence,  upon  subtle  and  superior  minds?  I  wish  it  were 
true,  for  then  I  should  be  numbered  among  them.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  For  these  problems  .  .  .  are  the  only  ones  whose 
solution  is  important,  and  to  every  one  of  us,  for  the  very  reason  that 


we  are  men 
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This  lecture,  delivered  in  1886,  betrays  an  appreciable  lessening 
of  his  acceptance  of  positivism,  but  it  shows  the  orientation  of  his 
thought.  For  a  score  of  years  he  continued  to  put  hope  in  science 
and,  like  Auguste  Comte,  to  trust  in  the  altruism  of  mankind. 
Mingled  with  all  this,  one  finds  the  rationalist's  keen  displeasure 
with  all  forms  of  mysticism,  and  especially  the  renegade's  disdain 
of  Christianity.  Writing  in  1876  on  "l'Evolution  du  trans- 
formisme,"  he  ranks  Haeckel's  Natural  History  of  Creation  above 
anything  written  by  Darwin,  and  he  adds  enthusiastically,29  "In 
this  resume  of  history,  the  wretchedness  of  our  origins  and  the 
grandeur  of  our  destiny  appear  more  clearly  than  in  any  lesson  of 
the  old  theology." 

His  belief  in  the  opposition  of  science  and  religion  is  more 
fully  expressed  in  another  early  article,  in  which  he  shows  him- 
self to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  historical  spirit.  After  going 
out  of  his  way  to  say  that  "the  Catholic  convictions  of  M.  Lenor- 
mant  cannot  always  be  reconciled  with  the  data  of  science,"  he 
speaks  admiringly  of  the  genius  of  de  Sacy,  Champollion  and 
Burnouf,  looks  forward  hopefully  to  the  establishment  of  "the 
science  of  religions,  based  upon  history  and  especially  on  geogra- 


28  Reproduced   in  Revue   bleue,   Jan.   30.    1886,   3e   serie.    tome  XI,   pp.    139,    141,    142. 
2n  "L'Evolution    du    transformisme,"    Revue    bleue,    Nov.    25,    1876,    2e    serie,    tome    XI, 

512. 
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phy,"  finds  a  vestige  of  primitive  polytheism  in  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  the  saints,  speaks  more  respectfully  of  Buddhism,30  and 
then  continues : 

But  monotheism  itself  ...  as  in  Christianity,  for  example,  does 
not  give  us  the  highest  and  the  most  complete  idea  of  God  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  attain.  More  than  that,  as  a  metaphysical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  and  to 
God,  it  implies  a  manifest  contradiction.  Finally,  let  me  add  that 
it  opposes  science  as  an  insurmountable  barrier.  .  .  .  This  is  because 
monotheism,  if  it  remain  consistent  with  itself,  excludes  all  eagerness 
to  know,  and  any  search  for  causes.  Preoccupied  as  it  is  with  divine 
grandeur  and  omnipotence,  resolving  all  problems  and  settling  all  re- 
volts with  a  single  word,  it  is  not  far  from  considering  scientific 
curiosity,  independently  of  its  results,  as  a  sort  of  sacrilegious  ardor 
and,  as  it  were,  an  outrageous  assault  upon  the  mystery  in  which  God 
is  pleased  to  envelop  his  designs.  .  .  . 

Christian  metaphysics  is  satisfied  to  oppose  the  two  terms  [finite 
and  infinite]  and  answers  its  adversaries  through  the  mouth  of  its 
most  illustrious  doctors,  "Credo  quia  absurdum" .  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
metaphysics  .  .  .  has  long  since  reconciled  the  antithesis,  and  found 
in  pantheism  a  solution  far  more  easily  admissible  than  the  strictly 
monotheistic  solution.31 

This  is  reminiscent  of  Voltaire,  as  well  as  of  Burnout  and 
Renan.  His  faith  in  historical  science  and  in  the  powers  of  meta- 
physics is  revealed  here  to  be  far  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  later 
(1886),  in  his  lecture  on  "les  Causes  du  pessimisme."  A  born  ra- 
tionalist, his  innate  tendency  was  powerfully  strengthened  by  the 
resolute  positivism  of  the  Second  Empire  period,  and  he  con- 
tinued for  twenty  years  to  show  lively  repugnance  to  all  forms  of 
mysticism.  In  an  early  article  he  remarks  disdainfully  that  all  the 
philosophizing  of  scholasticism  was  foredoomed  to  failure,  be- 
cause the  problems  which  were  discussed  had  not  been  approached 
with  an  open  mind.  In  similar  vein,  he  reproaches  a  contempo- 
rary historian  who  had  written  that  during  a  serious  illness  of 


30  Throughout  most  of  his  career  he  felt  convinced  that  Buddhism  was  preferable  to 
Christianity.  His  interest  in  the  subject  is  attested  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  published  by  M. 
Giraud:  "...  like  almost  all  the  young  'intellectuals'  of  my  generation,  I  studied  and 
knew  Buddhism   far  better  .  .  .''(V.   Giraud,   MH,   I,  99.) 

31  "Histoire  ancienne  des  peuples  de  rOrient,"  Revue  bleue,  Sept.  4,  1875.  2°  serie, 
tome  IX,  pp.  225,  226.  The  influence  of  Hegel,  rather  than  Kant,  is  especially  evident  in 
many  of  his  early  expressions  of  opinion  on  science,  religion,  and  metaphysics.  As  late 
as  1882  he  identified  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  with  "the  old  hypothesis  of  perpetual  be- 
coming, which,  as  is  known,  forms  the  base  of  any  pantheistic  metaphysics."  ("Charles 
Darwin,"  Revue  bleue,  April  29,   1882,  3°  serie,   tome  III,  p.   520.) 
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Saint  Louis,  "the  tears  of  his  mother  and  the  prayers  of  all  his 
subjects  obtained  of  heaven  the  continuance  of  his  life." 

Brunetiere  remarked  gruffly :  "The  time  is  now  past  when  his- 
tory tried  to  explain  the  designs  of  Providence,  and  to  penetrate  its 
ways.  This  is  because  we  no  longer  admire  in  Saint  Louis  what 
the  Middle  Ages  admired  especially  in  him.  .  .  .  That  ardor  of 
devotion,  incendium  devotionis,  and  that  untranslatable  suspen- 
dium  contemplationis  of  which  an  anonymous  biographer  speaks, 
awake  no  response  in  us." 

He  closes  the  argument  vigorously  by  maintaining  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  king's  contemporaries  were  impatient  with 
his  exaggerated  piety.32 

The  most  explicit  and  personal  expression  of  the  critic's  dis- 
trust of  mysticism  is  found  a  few  years  later  :33  "At  the  heart  of  all 
mysticism,  even  the  purest,  there  is  an  undefinable  something  which 
is  unwholesome  and  ambiguous." 

The  spirit  of  pure  rationalism  is  so  manifest  here  that  it  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  influence  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  of  the  critic's 
two  illustrious  masters  has  already  been  indicated.  Yet  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  such  a  permanent,  deep-rooted  orien- 
tation of  his  mind  was  wholly  determined  by  external  pressure. 
Thirty  years  later,  after  reacting  violently  against  Taine  and 
Renan,  and  after  rejoining  the  Church  which  he  had  left  when 
a  youth,  he  embarked  upon  a  program  of  Catholic  apologetics  and 
polemical  articles  whose  spirit  was,  as  his  successor  at  the  Academy 
said,34  "purely  rational  and  social."  This  abiding  disposition  to 
settle  all  problems  rationally  was  innate  and  fundamental  in  the 
man.  It  lies  at  the  core  of  his  personality,  the  heart  and  center 
of  his  very  being. 

The  historical  and  scientific  predilections  of  his  early  manner, 
already  touched  upon,  were  germane  to  the  youthful  ardor  of  his 
intellectualism.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  had  a  natural  bent 
for  history,  but  it  is  less  often  remarked  that  he  tended  usually 
towards  speculative  history.  He  had  little  taste  for  the  minute  de- 
tails of  erudite  research,  as  several  scholars  could  testify  after  his 
stinging  rebukes.  The  historian,  for  Brunetiere,  had  but  one  aim, — 
to  formulate  a  philosophy  of  history.   In  scientific  studies,  his  inter- 


32  "Saint-Louis  et  son  temps."  Revue  bleue,  Feb.   13,   1875,  2e  serie.  tome  VII,  p.   782. 

33  Revue  des  deux  mondes,   Dec.    15,    1878,   3e   periode,   tome  XXX,   p.   952.    (Will    be 
designated  infra  as  RDM.) 

34  H.  Barboux.  in  Recueil  des  discours  .  .  .  de  I'Academie  Francaise,  p.  426. 
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est  is  likewise  in  the  speculative  side.  He  confesses  that  his  great 
respect  for  Haeckel  is  caused  by  that  scholar's  practise  of  trans- 
posing the  problems  of  science  into  the  realm  of  metaphysics. 
Similarly,  Darwin  was  "an  admirable  organizer  of  ideas." 

In  this  lies  the  real  merit  and  the  extraordinary  worth  of  Darwin. 
.  .  .  Facts  have  no  value  except  in  so  far  as  they  aid  in  the  demon- 
stration of  ideas,  and  ideas,  in  turn,  only  as  they  are  co-ordinated  and 
organized  into  a  unified  whole. 

This  is  precisely  what  guarantees  that  the  name  of  Darwin  will 
maintain  its  place  in  the  history  of  contemporary  science  and  phi- 
losophy.35 

With  our  critic  endowed  with  such  resolute  faith  in  the  va- 
lidity and  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
general  tendency  of  his  work  in  literary  criticism.  Rejecting  the 
biographical  method,  the  personalities,  the  anecdotes, — in  short, — 
the  whole  "particularizing"  purpose  of  Sainte-Beuve,  it  will  an- 
alyze only  to  generalize,  concerning  itself  not  with  persons  but 
with  ideas,  influences,  and  general  trends  and  their  development. 
This  is  literary  history,  rather  than  pure  criticism, — literary  his- 
tory strongly  colored  by  philosophical  considerations.  And  such 
is  indeed  the  nature  of  his  best  work, — volumes  four  and  five  of  the 
Etudes  critiques,  certain  articles  in  Essais  sur  la  litterature  con- 
temporaine,  and  in  le  Roman  naturaliste. 

His  main  activity  was  not  early  devoted  to  literature,  however. 
His  keen  interest  in  history,  seconded  by  the  precepts  and  example 
of  his  master  Taine,  had  served  him  well  in  his  assignments  for 
the  Revue  bleue.  These  articles,  and  the  preparation  required  for 
them,  soon  centered  his  interests  on  history.  Even  after  he  en- 
tered the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  as  literary  critic,  he  continued 
his  historical  work  at  a  steady  pace,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
that  his  final  choice  would  be  history.  Histoire  et  litterature  (three 
volumes)  is  the  title  he  gave  to  an  early  collection  which  includes 
more  history  than  literature.  His  competence  in  French  history 
is  known  to  be  considerable,  and  likewise  his  courage.  A  young 
beginner  in  the  field,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  Taine's  in- 
terpretation, in  his  Origines,  of  certain  facts,  and  even  some  of 
the  facts  themselves.  His  documentation  was  thorough,  and  his 
refutation  absolutely  convincing.    It  was  a  bold  enterprise,  bril- 


35  "Charles   Darwin,"  Revue   bleue,   April   29,    1882,  3C  serie,    tome   III,   p.    523. 
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liantly  carried  out.  Equally  impressive  are  a  number  of  the  other 
essays,  some  of  them  on  minor  historical  points  requiring  a  vast 
amount  of  research.  These  essays  and  monographs  in  history, 
written  during  the  first  decade  of  Brunetiere's  career,  justify  one 
in  saying  with  confidence  that  he  would  have  made  a  distinguished 
historian  of  the  interpretative,  speculative  type  exemplified  by 
Taine. 

Meanwhile  he  gained  access  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Bourget.  The  latter  had  done  some 
small  articles  for  the  Revue,  and  the  director,  the  redoubtable 
Buloz,  had  summoned  Bourget  to  a  conference,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing him  the  titular  literary  critic.  The  interview  soon  revealed  a 
radical  divergence  of  opinions,  and  the  only  agreement  they  could 
reach  was  that  Bourget  should  not  have  the  position.  He  left  the 
Revue  with  the  words  of  Buloz  ringing  in  his  ears :  "Ah,  Planche ! 
Planche!    Shall  I  never  be  able  to  replace  Planche?"36 

Bourget  reflected  that  if  anybody  was  qualified  to  meet  this 
specification,  it  was  his  young  fellow-drudge.  He  walked  directly 
to  his  friend's  rooming-house,  and  made  him  agree  to  apply.  A 
short  interview  at  the  Revue  was  enough,  and  thus  was  made  the 
connection  which  was  not  dissolved  until  thirty-one  years  later,  by 
the  death  of  Brunetiere. 

Engaged  for  the  role  of  Planche,  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  Classicist,  although  there  was  some  question  as  to  his  identity.  "A 
second  Nisard,  less  likeable,  less  elegant,  less  delicate,  but  vigorous, 
militant,  and  much  more  thoroughly  equipped  with  learning, 
science,  ideas,  reasons,  and  philosophic  spirit ;  orthodox,  yet  as 
bold  and  provocative  as  a  heresiarch ;  such  is  M.  Brunetiere."37 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career  he  was  frequently  com- 
pared to  Nisard.  At  the  very  first,  however,  the  Naturalists  who 
were  the  objects  of  the  attacks  in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes 
affected  to  believe  that  this  new  signature, — "F.  Brunetiere," — was 
the  pseudonym  of  a  group  of  regular  contributors.  He  was  consid- 
erably piqued  at  seeing  his  very  existence  thus  questioned,  and  he 
replied  so  sharply  that  all  doubts  were  dispelled,  and  the  identity, 
and  presently  the  influence,  of  "F.  Brunetiere"  were  freely  ac- 
knowledged. 


:fl  This  anecdote  is  related  by  P.   Bourget,   op.   cit.,   289. 

"'  J.  Lemaitre,  les  Contemporains,  le  serie,  Paris,  Lecene  et  Oudin,   1886,  p.  223. 
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His  first  article  for  the  great  Revue  fired  the  opening  gun  in 
his  long  war  upon  Zola  and  the  Naturalists,  then  well  fortified 
in  popular  favor.  For  twelve  years  he  maintained  the  siege,  first 
cutting  off  their  support  by  a  portion  of  the  reading  public,  and  at 
length  the  enemy  was  in  retreat.  In  1888  he  proclaimed  the  "bank- 
ruptcy" of  Naturalism,  and  in  the  next  few  years  his  sentence,  or 
prophecy,  was  verified.  The  question  of  his  influence  naturally 
arises  here.  We  can  scarcely  expect  it  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Naturalists.  An  occasional  author  may  admit  his  indebtedness  to 
another  author  (preferably  some  years  dead),  but  it  is  rarely  in- 
deed that  he  will  concede  the  influence  of  a  critic,  especially  that  of 
a  contemporary  critic.  The  influence  of  Joubert  on  Chateaubriand, 
or  that  of  Sainte-Beuve  on  Hugo's  Feuilles  d'automne,  will  re- 
main conjectural. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  Naturalism  from  literary  favor  was, 
however,  so  obvious  that  one  could  almost  plot  its  curve  on  a 
graph.  Brunetiere  was  not  alone  in  his  campaign,  for  Anatole 
France,  Jules  Lemaitre,  R.  de  Gourmont,  and  Edmond  Scherer 
joined  in  the  chorus  of  denunciation,  and  presently  only  an  oc- 
casional second-rate  critic  could  be  found  to  raise  his  voice  in 
defense.  Brunetiere  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion ;  he  was  its  initiator,  its  most  active  and  persistent  "whip," 
and  finally,  its  most  highly  feared  tactician  and  legislator.  The 
popularity  of  Naturalism,  which  was  rising  when  Brunetiere  opened 
his  campaign,  presently  began  to  wane.  After  1885  it  dwindled, 
and  it  was  disappearing  in  the  early  'nineties,  when  the  spirit  of 
French  letters  became  dominantly  idealistic.  Contemporary  critics 
and  observers  readily  acknowledged  Brunetiere's  influence  in  all 
this.38  Subsequent  historians  have  continued,  and  rightly  so, 
to  associate  the  name  of  our  critic  with  the  decline  of  "brutal 
literature"  in  France. 

His  campaign  was  notable  for  its  violence.  Today  we  find 
these  early  articles  amusing  for  their  ferocity  of  tone. 

Up  to  now,  nobody  has  been  found  who  was  willing  to  undertake 
to  comment  didactically  upon  the  beauties  of  V Assommoir  or  of  le 
Ventre  de  Paris;  or  in  other  words,  and  to  speak  plainly,  nobody 
who  was  so  naively  infatuated  with  M.  Zola  as  he  himself  is.  There- 
upon, M.  Zola  had  only  one  thing  to  do,  and  he  has  done  it;  he  has 


38  Such   acknowledgment   was    made   by   J.    Lionnet,    Charles    Arnaud,    J.    Ernest-Charles. 
Charles  Recolin,   Faguet,   Doumic,   Martino,   Giraud. 
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become  his  own  critic.  ...  He  has  just  written  a  copious  dissertation 
on  the  "experimental  novel";  now  is  the  time  to  experiment  on  him, 
and  to  judge  somewhat  this  great  judge  of  others. 
.  .  .  even  though  he  were  the  author  of  novels  still  less  good  than 
his,  he  might  have  ideas  worth  discussing.  And  were  his  prose  .  .  . 
even  colder  and  more  awkward  than  it  is,  that  would  not  prevent  his 
having  an  eye  as  penetrating  as  his  hand  is  heavy,  and  thoughts  as 
elevated  or  profound  as  his  style  is  flat. 

For  his  style  is  flat.  ...  As  a  writer  he  resembles  that  "king  of 
the  market-place"  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  knew  all  the  words  of 
the  language,  but  knew  not  how  to  use  them.  M.  Zola  likewise  knows 
all  the  words  of  our  tongue,  but  ...  he  knows  not  their  meaning, 
place,  usage.  .  .  .39 

That  is  the  tone,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  Americans, 
who  display  less  temper  and  less  interest  in  artistic  matters,  have 
allowed  his  splenetic  manner  of  expression  to  distract  our  attention 
from  the  truth  of  his  ideas.  For  Brunetiere,  who  is  habitually 
violent,  is  always  lucid  and  nearly  always  sensible  and  well-in- 
formed, and  it  is  only  through  our  own  lack  of  understanding 
that  we  can  reproach  him  for  his  alleged  "incomprehension"  and 
lack  of  "breadth  of  mind."  Only  a  superficial  observer  can  ascribe 
his  strictures  to  timidity  or  willful  optimism.  These  are  the 
charges  made  by  the  Naturalists  themselves,  and  they  brought 
heated  denials  from  Brunetiere.  We  already  know  what  to  think 
of  his  "optimism."  We  also  know  his  defense  and  his  admiration 
of  the  art  of  Anatole  France  and  Paul  Hervieu.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  names  of  Edouard  Rod,  Daudet,  Flaubert,  Maupas- 
sant and  others  who  were  assuredly  not  timid  in  their  expression. 
It  would  seem  that  his  objections  were  motivated  not  by  timidity, 
but  by  artistic  taste. 

As  for  the  charge  of  incomprehension,  it  has  been  answered  by 
a  good  judge  of  such  matters, — Jules  Lemaitre: 

M.  Brunetiere  is  very  intelligent  (and  I  use  the  word  in  its  broad- 
est sense).  Certain  youths  call  him  a  pedant  and  say,  "he  does  not 
understand."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  always  under- 
stands, but  frequently  he  does  not  relish.  ...  In  short,  if  he  has 
fought  such  a  good  fight  against  the  excesses  of  Naturalism  and 
japonisme,  it  is  not  that  he  fails  to  perceive  the  nature  of  these  new 


'■'■''  F.    Brunetiere,    le   Roman    naturalist e,    Paris,    Calmann-Levy,    1896,    Se    edition,    pp. 
121,    122.   (Will  be  designated  infra  as  RN.) 
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artistic  devices,  or  .  .  .  what  kind  of  pleasure  they  provide.   He  merely 
ranks  this  pleasure  rather  low,  and  does  not  enjoy  it.40 

So  far,  in  this  discussion  of  Brunetiere's  war  on  Naturalism, 
consideration  has  been  given  only  to  those  principles  and  attitudes 
which  were  relatively  permanent  in  the  critic, — in  short,  to  Brune- 
tiere the  rationalist.  But  his  head  was  not  always  in  agreement 
with  his  heart,  and  especially  in  his  earliest  work  one  finds  senti- 
mental considerations  which  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  rationally. 
In  the  same  essay,  Lemaitre  objects  to  the  sentimental  bias  which 
made  Brunetiere  admit  the  portrayal  of  the  humblest  classes  only 
if  the  author  brightened  it  by  "a  ray  of  the  ideal,"  and  relieved 
the  general  sordidness  of  impression  by  giving  to  the  characters 
"sentiments  which  brighten  our  features,  bring  tears  to  our  eyes, 
and  quicken  our  heart." 

This  expression,  it  should  be  observed,  was  of  1875.  A  few 
years  later,  as  Lemaitre  notes,  Brunetiere's  requirement  of  ideal- 
ism is  "less  banal,"  and  he  is  satisfied  with  "anything  that  is 
greater  or  finer  than  vulgarity."  Thus,  in  Flaubert's  novel,  "the 
acuity  of  Emma  Bovary's  senses,"  is  considered  a  sufficient  "ray  of 
the  ideal."  This  assuredly  marks  a  progression,  as  Lemaitre  admits 
in  this  same  essay  of  1883. 

If  he  had  written  it  five  years  later,  he  could  have  noted  a  com- 
pleted evolution  away  from  the  sentimental  considerations  just 
noted.  Brunetiere  was  a  born  humanitarian,  and  the  youthful 
ardor  of  his  sentimental  idealism  was  repressed  and  cooled  only  by 
the  steady  pressure  of  his  cold  rationalism  and  reasoned  pessimism. 
Restrained  it  was,  but  always  latent,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years, 
after  which  it  burst  forth  (1895)  with  renewed  impetus,  when  it 
became  the  moving  force  in  the  critic's  abdication  of  criticism  and 
teaching,  his  late  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  his  final  campaign 
for  social  and  moral  uplift. 

In  view  of  this  evolution,  it  was  natural  that  his  early  re- 
pugnance to  Naturalism,  which  verged  on  commonplace  sentimen- 
tality, should  have  been  progressively  sublimated  into  the  form  of 
philosophical  and  aesthetic  theories.  Such  was  the  case.  His  accep- 
tance of  Madame  Bovary  points  the  way.  Not  content  with  merely 
withdrawing  his  requirement  of  "a  ray  of  the  ideal,"  he  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  pronounce  the  novel  a  masterpiece,  and  wholly  moral, 


J.  Lemaitre,  op.  cit.,  I,  221. 
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after  Sainte-Beuve  had  questioned  its  morality.  He  accepts  Flau- 
bert's dictum  that  the  author's  treatment  should  be  entirely  imper- 
sonal, and  that  if  a  work  of  art  be  true,  its  morality  is  implicit  and 
genuine.  By  this  same  principle  of  truth  and  perspective  he  ab- 
solves from  the  charge  of  immorality  writers  as  diverse  as  Racine, 
Moliere,  Le  Sage,  Daudet,  Maupassant.  He  proclaims  himself  a 
Naturalist,  and  while  admitting  the  validity  of  both  idealistic  and 
Naturalistic  literature,  he  prefers  the  latter  as  being  conducive  to 
the  attaining  of  higher  artistic  value. 

Realizing  the  weaknesses  of  his  earlier,  instinctive  demand  for 
sympathy  and  idealism,  he  transforms  it,  by  philosophical  con- 
siderations, into  an  ingenious  aesthetic  theory,  which  holds  that 
sympathy  is  requisite  for  the  observation  and  expression  of  the 
psychology  of  characters.  Even  so,  he  grants  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary in  all  forms  of  the  novel,  and  that  Madame  Bovary  has  no 
need  of  it.  In  a  very  curious  essay41  written  during  this  period  he 
defends  vigorously  the  popular  demand  for  sympathetic  characters, 
and  justifies  them  as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  reader's  interest  and 
hence,  to  successful  writing.  He  denies,  however,  that  "sympa- 
thetic" and  "virtuous"  are  synonyms,  and  recalls  Manon  Lescaut, 
Othello,  Phedre  and  Roxane  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  on  the  other.  Not  content  with  carrying  the  matter 
thus  far,  he  frequently  protests  against  the  abuse  of  sympathy  and 
emotional  appeal.  These  are  various  qualities  of  sympathy,  and  he 
brands  as  inferior  the  type  which  we  find  so  often  in  Dickens,  and 
occasionally  in  Daudet.  In  the  modern  novel  he  finds  its  most 
artistic  form  in  the  works  of  George  Eliot. 

This  theorizing  is, characteristic  of  the  mature  work  of  Brune- 
tiere.  Between  1880  and  1890  he  elaborated  a  number  of  aesthetic 
theories  which  do  no  little  honor  to  the  man  as  an  original  and  vig- 
orous thinker.  The  fact  that  they  usually  come  to  conclusions 
which  verify  Classical  traditions  or  "prejudices"  has  perhaps  caused 
them  to  be  neglected  by  historians.  They  have  not  noted  sufficiently 
that  his  Classicism  and  traditionalism  are  motivated  by  original, 
modern  and  frequently  unorthodox  considerations,  and  thus  ex- 
emplify his  paradoxical  "theory  of  the  commonplace"  and  its  re- 
lated theory  of  originality  in  art.  The  "evolution  of  the  genres"  is 
the  most  startling  of  his  literary  hypotheses,  and  therefore  attract- 


41  "Le   personnage   sympathique,"    in    his   Histoire   et   litterature,    Paris,    Calmann-Levy, 
vol.   I    (1884).     (Will  be  designated  infra  as   HL.) 
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ed  the  greatest  attention.  It  is  no  more  original  or  revolutionary 
than  the  others,  but  merely  of  greater  scope;  it  is  eminently  tradi- 
tional in  its  implications,  for  with  its  emphasis  on  moment  or 
momentum,  it  tends  to  make  of  each  work  in  a  genre  the  direct 
product  of  its  predecessors.  Despite  the  alarm  and  scandal  which 
was  caused  by  this  theory  of  literary  evolution,  Brunetiere  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  not  sold  belles-lettres  in  chains 
to  positivism  and  science,  as  some  of  the  more  timid-minded  re- 
proached him;42  he  was  merely  trying  to  bring  criticism  up  to 
date,  as  he  liked  to  say,  finding  new  reasons  to  admire  the  old 
masters,  and  incidentally  giving  to  criticism  the  dignity,  imperson- 
ality and  authority  that  it  so  sadly  needed. 

The  increasingly  intellectual  orientation  of  his  thought  is  re- 
flected throughout  the  'eighties  by  the  elaboration  of  these  succes- 
sive theories,  and  by  the  decline  of  his  humanitarian  fervor.  The 
latter  is  still  evident,  to  be  sure,  in  his  hearty  endorsement  of 
George  Eliot  and  the  English  novel  in  general,  in  preference  to  the 
French.  It  is  evident  that  George  Eliot  made  a  very  strong  appeal 
and  even  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  him,  for  her  ex- 
pansive sympathy  and  humanitarianism  fitted  well  with  his  own 
positivism.  Yet  her  influence  was  less  upon  his  social  ideas  than 
upon  his  literary  taste,  and  even  here  it  waned  towards  the  end  of 
the  'eighties.  Despite  the  coldness,  the  irony,  the  "brutality"  of 
Flaubert  and  Maupassant,  he  gradually  came  to  feel  that  their  im- 
peccable workmanship  in  structure  and  style  was  after  all  the  chief 
consideration,  and  that  this  ranked  them  definitely  above  the  En- 
glish novelists.  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  achieves  the  balance 
of  all  his  faculties,  and  his  best  work  in  aesthetic  criticism  dates 
from  these  years.  It  was  this  period,  too,  that  saw  him  approach 
and  finally  embrace  the  idea  of  art  for  art's  sake,  which  in  later 
years  he  was  to  denounce  so  violently.  It  was  the  period,  in  short, 
when  his  resolute  rationalism  held  his  emotional  nature  in  check, 
and  thus  his  searching  intellect  could  approach  all  problems  se- 
renely, and  most  nearly  attain  that  impersonality  which  was  his 
ideal. 

Now  lest  we  conceive  of  him  as  the  embodiment  of  Vigny's 
Esprit  pur,  let  us  see  him  at  work,  and  hear  him  speak  familiarly  in 
correspondence  with  his  brother.    At  this  point  Ferdinand  Brune- 

12  CI.    O.    d'HaiKsonville,    A     V 'Arademie    Francaisc    ct    autour    de    I'Acadcmie,     Paris, 
Hachette,    1907,    pp.    22—26. 
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tiere,  the  sworn  enemy  of  memoirs,  ''confessions/'  and  published 
correspondences,  will  no  doubt  turn  over  in  his  grave  in  the  Mont- 
parnasse  cemetery,  but  it  will  not  be  the  first  time,  for  his 
brother  published  these  letters  some  years  ago.  And  after  all, 
he  was  not  the  disembodied  intellect  that  he  tried  so  hard  to  be. 
If  his  criticism  is  assuredly  not  "the  most  subjective  literature 
which  ever  was  written,"  as  a  recent  writer  has  maintained,43  yet 
the  critic's  attitude  towards  literature  and  towards  life  was  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  man.  All  of  which  is  doubtless  a 
roundabout  way  of  admitting  that  Brunetiere's  own  criticism 
would  have  benefited  in  human  warmth  and  geniality,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  in  justice,  if  he  had  occasionally  indulged  in  "the  per- 
sonal criticism  of  Sainte-Beuve."44  Tel  arbre,  tel  fruit,  the  latter 
used  to  say,  and  then  would  focus  his  attention  on  the  tree.  Tel 
arbre,  tel  fruit,  Brunetiere  repeated,  and  proceeded  to  concentrate 
upon  the  fruit.  The  difference  is  profound,  in  the  study  of  litter ce 
humaniores.  Contrary  to  our  critic's  firm  belief,  his  method  tended 
not  to  make  his  work  more  literary,  but  merely  less  humane.  To 
apply  rigorously  his  method  to  his  work  would  surely  do  an  in- 
justice to  the  work,  and  to  the  man. 

After  entering  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  in  1875  he  con- 
tinued his  regular  contributions  to  the  Revue  bleue,  and  also  his 
teaching.   In  1877  he  writes  of  his  multifarious  duties : 

As  usual,  I  am  overloaded  with  work.  Seven  hours  of  classes  per 
week  at  Louis-le-Grand,  two  hours  at  Sainte-Barbe,  six  hours  in  a 
so-called  Preparatory  Institution, — that  is  my  inventory. 

Item — now  in  preparation  for  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes — a  long 
article  on  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  long  article  on  Frederick,  and  a  long 
article  on  Voltaire,  not  to  mention  the  short  ones, 

Item — for  the  Revue  bleue — a  long  article  on  insanity,  and  a 
long  one  on  the  Esthetics  of  the  Drama,  and  another  long  one  on 
the  Metaphysics  of  Love! 

Item — for  the  publisher  Germer-Bailliere — a  history  of  contem- 
porary Russia,  (half  done,  two-thirds  written), 

Item — for  the  French  Academy  prize — a  Eulogy  of  Buff  on.  This, 
to  be  sure,  is  still  in  the  domain  of  future  contingencies,  and  I  think  I 
have  the  desire,  rather  than  the  firm  intention,  to  set  about  it. 

I  won't  mention  such  trifles  as  lectures  on  literature  once  a  week 
for  young  ladies,  or  translations  from  the  German,  which  are  paid  in 


43  J.   Bertaut,   in    Vingt-cinq  ans  de  Utterature  frangaise,   I,    244. 

44  It  is  Brunetiere's  phrase.    He  repeated  and  developed  it  scores  of  times.    Cj.,  for  ex- 
ample, EPL,  I,    10. 
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tickets  to  the  theatre  de  la  guerre,  with  "thanks  from  the  grateful 
author,"  do  you  want  one?  With  all  that,  if  I  am  not  a  busy  man, 
find  one.45 

A  year  later  he  is  just  as  busy,  and  at  his  lament  the  heart  of 
every  college  professor  will  go  out  to  him: 

I  could  think  of  nothing  more  slavish,  in  my  professorial  treadmill, 
than  the  regularity  of  days  and  hours  which  is  exacted  of  us,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  correcting  of  papers,  the  most  tedious  of  jobs  and 
the  most  stupefying  of  all  occupations.  It  costs  dearly  to  live  at  Paris, 
and  in  more  than  one  way.46 

Later  in  the  same  year,  his  brother  complained  of  the  onerous 
duties  of  military  life,  saying  that  in  the  last  two  weeks  he  had 
had  only  three  mornings  to  himself.  The  young  critic  replies  rather 
sharply  that  in  view  of  his  own  program,  such  a  schedule  is  pre- 
ferable. 

[Three  mornings]  is  a  great  deal,  and  I  cannot  say  as  much,  for, 
excepting  Sundays — and  not  every  Sunday  * — throughout  the  week,  the 
fortnight,  the  month,  I  do  not  have  a  single  free  morning; — I  say 
a  single  one.  ...  It  is  apparent  that  you  will  never  understand  ...  all 
the  work  that  is  required  of  a  person  who  has  thirty  hours  of  classes 
per  week,  some  near  the  Pantheon,  some  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Batignolles,  without  counting  the  private  lessons.  And  into  the  bargain, 
when  I  finally  come  home,  something  like  500  papers  to  read  and 
correct.  Add  to  that,  articles  which  require,  like  my  last  one,  from 
eight  to  ten  months  of  preparation,  and  the  others  that  I  must  keep 
working  at,  for  the  future,  so  as  not  to  give  the  public  a  chance  to 
forget  my  name.  .  .   47 

Evidently  the  determination  to  get  ahead  and  make  a  name  for 
himself  is  just  as  strong  as  it  was  seven  years  before,  when  with- 
out diploma,  and  with  seventy-five  francs  and  a  silver  watch,  his 
only  "fortune,"  he  insisted  on  going  to  Paris  and  starting  his  career 
in  the  world  of  letters. 

In  this  correspondence  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  per- 
sonal traits  and  preferences  which  the  critic's  published  works 
do  not  always  reveal.    As  early  as  1880  he  speaks  of  Eugene- 


45  C.  Brunetiere,  op.  cit.,  9.    Some  of  these  articles  never  materialized,  or  I  have  found 
no  trace  of  them.     It  would  be  interesting  to   read   Brunetiere   on    the   metaphysics  of   lovel 
"Ibid.,  10. 
47  Idem 
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Melchior  de  Vogue,  and  highly  commends  the  historical  writings 
of  this  liberal  aristocrat  who  was  destined  to  influence  Brunetiere 
so  profoundly  by  his  winsome  and  polished  personality,  his  "social 
Catholicism,"  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  Russian  literature. 
It  was  felt  that  Vogue,  almost  single-handed,  introduced  and 
popularized  the  great  Russian  writers  who  were  practically  un- 
known in  France  previously,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
brought  about  Brunetiere's  acquaintance  with  Tolstoy,  whose 
ideas  on  society,  art  and  morality  are  similar  to  those  of  our  critic 
during  his  last  years. 

In  one  of  these  letters48  Brunetiere  speaks  of  the  novels  of 
Cherbuliez,  Theuriet  and  Feuillet,  and  adds  with  assurance,  "the 
last  is  the  most  artistic  of  the  three,  if  not  the  most  vigorous."  This 
is  what  we  should  expect,  in  view  of  the  critic's  reverence  for  the 
beauties  of  style,  and  his  comparative  insensibility  to  the  beauties 
of  nature. 

In  1882  he  mentions  Paul  Stapfer,49  then  professor  of  foreign 
literature  at  Grenoble.  "I  consider  him  to  have  one  of  the  keen- 
est minds  in  the  University.  He  knows  German  literature  well, 
and  even  the  English,  but  the  French  less  well,  not  to  say  rather 
badly." 

He  regrets  his  inability  to  speak  his  mind  publicly  concerning 
a  novel  then  appearing  serially.  He  considers  it  wretched,  but 
silence  is  advisable,  for  the  novel  in  question  is  being  published  by 
the  Revue  des  deux  mondes. 

Whenever  possible,  however,  he  jealously  guarded  his  inde- 
pendence, even  in  the  smallest  matters,  as  the  following  incident 
eloquently  testifies.  As  dramatic  critic,  he  received  complimen- 
tary tickets  to  the  theatres,  and  his  brother  had  asked  for  two  of 
them,  in  behalf  of  members  of  the  family.  Brunetiere  refused, 
adding  critically,  and  almost  dramatically: 

.  .  .  because  these  [tickets]  are  favors,  and  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  be  strictly  personal, — in  which  case  they  are  one's  right, — one 
implicity  binds  oneself,  towards  the  person  from  whom  they  are  ob- 
tained, to  a  return  favor  which  may  some  day  or  other  hamper  the 
liberty  which  we  need  to  keep,  not  only  as  a  very  precious  possession, 
but  also  as  our  very  principle  of  existence.    You  will  have  to  explain 


48  Ibid.,   16. 

49  Ibid.,  23. 
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this  with  all  courtesy  to  the  ladies  .  .  .  but  you  need  make  no  apologies 
for  my  inability  to  comply.  .  .  .50 

Meanwhile  the  steady  production  of  original  and  impressive  ar- 
ticles was  beginning  to  win  him  promotion.  Late  in  1880  he  writes : 

I  should  tell  you  that  my  situation  at  the  Revue  will  be  slightly 
changed  next  year.  I  shall  leave  the  office,  of  which  I  am  getting 
somewhat  tired,  and  I  shall  devote  myself  solely  to  "my  dear  studies." 
I  shall  continue,  the  15th  of  each  month,  my  literary  reviews,  only  I 
shall  add  six  long  articles  per  year.  ...  As  you  see,  my  dream  is 
little  by  little  approaching  realization,  and  soon  I  shall  have  no  other 
occupation  than  to  spill  ink.  I  have  been  working  for  this  for  almost 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  It  is  probable  that  this  new  arrangement 
will  give  me  more  liberty.51 

But  early  in  the  next  year  he  laments : 

.  .  .  once  again  my  plans  have  gone  topsy-turvy,  as  they  usually 
do.  It  was  in  vain  that  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  broken  my 
chains;  I  am  chained  again,  and  my  liberty  lasted  scarcely  two  weeks. 
An  urgent  request, — a  very  flattering  one, — has  brought  me  back  to 
the  office  of  the  Revue  des  deux  tnondes,  and  although  I  have  not 
yet  signed  any  agreement,  I  fear  that  I  shall  remain  there  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  .  .  . 

What  are  your  diversions?  I  scarcely  have  any,  there  being  so 
many  things  that  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  tired  of, — society  for 
example,  and  the  theatre  too,  and  everything  else  besides.  My  phi- 
losophy is  becoming  more  and  more  that  of  a  laborious  Epicurean; 
work,  more  work,  and  occasionally  a  halt  from  work  for  a  good  suc- 
culent repast, — note  that  the  world  is  repast,  not  repose.52 

When  he  is  engaged  upon  a  serious  piece  of  work  he  cannot  be 
interrupted  for  anything,  not  even  a  family  letter,  he  tells  his 
brother  patiently  in  1883.  He  speaks  of  lecturing  at  the  Sorbonne, 
and  of  a  book  he  is  writing  on  "The  French  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century."  This  is  another  title  which  never  appeared.  He  was  con- 
stantly undertaking  new  projects  while  carrying  out  the  old  ones. 
His  confidence  in  his  own  powers  was  very  great.    He  was  an  in- 

50  Ibid.,  28. 

51  Ibid.,    19. 

52  Ibid.,  20,  21. 
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credibly  fast  reader,  and  since  his  mind  worked  so  rapidly,  he 
took  pride  in  doing  more  work  than  any  two  men  in  the  office.53 
All  this,  combined  with  his  long  hours,  tireless  energy,  and  the 
spur  of  his  ambition,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  prodigious 
amount  of  work.  But  like  most  prodigies,  he  overestimated  his 
capacities.  He  was  constantly  announcing  books  and  articles  which 
never  appeared.  And  he  was  afflicted  with  an  incurably  meticulous 
devotion  to  minute  details, — a  malady  which  is  fatal  to  the  man 
who  would  really  accomplish  his  plans.  His  friends  tell  us  that  he 
would  correct  proofs  for  his  own  books  as  many  as  fifteen  times. 
The  following  extract  betrays  the  same  disposition : 

Try  to  imagine  the  work  required  for  each  issue  [Brunetiere  was 
now,  in  1883,  secretaire  de  redaction],  those  240  pages  to  read,  and 
even  when  you  do  not  have  to  change  the  text,  they  must  all  be 
corrected  typographically.  Besides  that,  a  few  visits,  dinners,  and 
parties  which  are,  unfortunately,  obligatory;  projects  to  work  on, 
an  infinite  amount  of  reading  to  do,  were  it  only  to  fill  the  Bulletin 
bibliographique,  and  you  will  understand  that  since  I  am  not  in  the 
least  a  Spartan, — even  priding  myself  on  being  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  my  means  allow, — you  will  understand  how  my  letters  may  be 
exposed  to  the  accusation,  or  the  compliment,  of  laconicism.54 

He  would  have  rejected  the  term  "Spartan"  because  of  its  as- 
sociation with  Greek  antiquity,  if  for  no  other  reason.  He  was  so 
determined  an  intellectual  that  he  had  a  lofty  scorn  for  any  kind 
of  "physical  training,"  and  he  cites  Pascal's  frail  body  and  colossal 
intellect  as  an  eternal  refutation  of  the  popular  misconception 
which  would  "lodge  genius  only  in  the  body  of  an  athlete. "54a  In 
his  later  years  he  inveighs  frequently  against  the  Greeks'  cultiva- 
tion of  the  "sound  body,"  and  he  rebukes  Pindar  for  his  deplorable 
over-emphasis  on  athletics. 

He  would  have  done  well  to  be  less  disdainful,  for  he  was  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament,  and  his  own  body  was  far  too  frail 
for  the  strain  imposed  upon  it.  In  1882,  at  the  age  of  33,  he  com- 
plains bitterly  of  ill  health,  and  blames  the  oppressive  heat  in 
Paris  during  August  and  September.    "For  two  months  I  have 


53  "I  once'  saw  him,  during  his  last  illness,  read  four  books  in  a  single  afternoon, — and  he 
read  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  assimilate  all  their  substance.  They  were  on  separate  subjects; 
one  was  on  Pascal,  another  concerned  maritime  questions.  And  he  was  not  satisfied  merely 
to  read;  he  reread,  and  annotated.  He  built  up  a  splendid  library.  .  .  .  Thus  he  had  acquired, 
when  still  young,  a  universality  and  a  ubiquity  of  knowledge  which  recalled,  and  as  I 
believe,  surpassed  that  of  Voltaire."     (Giraud,  MAA,  212-213.) 

54  C.  Brunetiere,  op.  cit.,  27-28. 
54aEC,    III,   40. 
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been  fatigued  to  the  point  of  stupefying  somnolence  ...  All  this, 
f  am  glad  to  say,  does  not  prevent  me  from  working."55  Although 
his  condition  did  not  improve,  he  said  nothing  more  of  it  to  his 
brother.  After  a  two-month  interval,  the  latter  became  alarmed 
at  a  report  received  from  a  common  friend,  and  wrote  for  direct 
information.  The  reply  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.  After 
expressing  his  annoyance  that  the  report  of  his  ill  health  had  been 
spread,  he  admits  that  his  condition  has  shown  no  improvement, 
and  that  he  is  now  subject  to  short  spells  of  dizziness  and  fainting. 
Then  he  continues : 

I  shall  profit  by  today's  holiday  to  go  and  speak  of  this  strange 
phenomenon  to  my  physician.  As  usual,  he  will  prescribe  medicines, 
and  again  as  usual,  (to  quote  Moliere),  I  shall  be  none  the  better  for 
them.  However,  as  long  as  I  am  not  in  pain, — and  I  am  not  in  pain, — 
I  shall  not  worry  unduly  over  these  trifling  matters.  And  by  the  way, 
it  would  please  me  if  you  would  repeat  nothing  of  all  this.  .  .  ,56 

Although  he  never  recovered  good  health,  he  continued  his 
strenuous  program  of  study  and  his  regular  contributions  to  the 
two  Revues,  "like  an  article-factory,"  as  he  expressed  it.57  The  con- 
secutive promotions  and  honors  which  he  attained,  all  bound  him  to 
new  responsibilities,  and — what  was  more  important  in  his  eyes, — 
to  new  and  greater  opportunities  for  active  influence.  It  would  be 
hard  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  factor,  knowing  as  we 
do  the  man's  high  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  humanitarian  pre- 
occupations. The  young  critic,  caught  up  in  the  first  flush  of 
success,  might  well  be  content  to  continue  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  criticism  which  had  won  him  his  spurs ;  indeed  he  did 
so  throughout  the  'eighties,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
produced  his  finest  work.  Yet  even  then  he  was  far  from  the 
airy  irresponsibility  of  Jules  Lemaitre.  An  inherent  seriousness, 
or  if  you  prefer,  a  precocious  maturity,  impelled  the  young  Brune- 
tiere  to  remind  the  aging  Renan,  in  1882 : 

Why  should  I  not  say  it?  Men  like  M.  Renan,  in  the  position  that 
he  occupies,  with  the  influence  he  exerts,  with  the  force  of  his  intellect 
and  his  brilliant  talents, — such  men  are  somewhat  their  brother's 
keeper.    They  do  not  live  or  think  or  speak  only  for  themselves,  but 


55  Ibid.,  23. 
™Ibid.,  26. 
57  Idem. 
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for  all  those  who  read  them  and  heed  them,  and  for  whom  they  are 
guides.  For  youth  is  always  the  same,  it  looks  only  for  talent;  to  the 
honor  of  youth  we  may  say  it  is  always  carried  away  by  it.58 

The  young  critic  could  not  know,  or  scarcely  dare  to  hope,  that 
ten  years  later  the  mantle  of  Renan  would,  by  general  consent, 
be  transferred  to  his  own  shoulders.  But  since  that  is  what  came 
to  pass,  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  felt 
the  deepest  personal  responsibility  for  his  authority  and  influence. 

The  ascent  was  gradual,  of  course.  In  1886,  seventeen  years 
after  being  refused  entrance  to  that  institution  as  a  student,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  French  Literature  at  the  Ecole 
Normale.  This  made  quite  a  stir  at  Paris,  for  the  appointee  did 
not  have  the  academic  training  customarily  required  for  such  a  po- 
sition; he  had  taught  in  no  comparable  institution;  and  being  still 
in  his  thirties,  he  was  accounted  a  very  young  man  by  the  venerable 
tradition  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 

His  success  as  a  teacher  there  was  immediate  and  notable.  All 
contemporary  accounts  of  his  lectures  reveal  him  as  an  orator  of 
singular  brilliance  and  persuasiveness, — a  veritable  spellbinder. 
And  considering  that  the  spellbound  ones  were  the  normaliens, 
never  noted  for  their  docility,  his  success  was  no  mean  achieve- 
ment. His  students  have  remained  loyal  to  his  memory,  and  they 
include  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  twentieth-century  French 
letters.  A  partial  list  would  include  Lanson,  Bedier,  Giraud, 
Bertrand,  Chamard,  Strowski,  Herriot,  Michaut,  Mornet,  Goyau, 
Souday.  Their  attitude  towards  their  master  is  well  expressed 
by  one  of  them: 

You  could  not  hear  him  and  remain  indifferent ;  there  was  in  his 
dialectics  .  .  .  something  of  the  "flaming  logic"  of  Pascal.  And  it  is 
doubtless  for  this  reason  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  he  has  never 
been   spoken   of   dispassionately.  .  .  . 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  irresistible  hold  upon  his  students?  It 
was  not  the  result  merely  of  the  physical  power  of  his  expression,  and 
that  incomparable  force  of  persuasion  which,  by  entirely  different 
means,  made  him  the  equal  of  Jaures  himself.  What  pleased  in  him 
was  his  combative  ardor,  it  was  the  truly  revolutionary  spirit  of  his 
criticism. 

The  phrase  will  astonish  those  who  knew  Brunetiere  only  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 


RDM,  June  IS,   1882,  3e  periode,  tome  LI,   pp.   941-942. 
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at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  during  the  most  fruitful  years  of 
his  life  the  author  of  the  Etudes  critiques  appeared  as  a  "demolisher" 
and  iconoclast.  With  what  zest  and  what  verve  he  broke  the  idols 
of  literature  or  of  history!  With  what  pitiless  clairvoyance  he  would 
demolish  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  or  Jean-Jacques!  Just  out  of  school,  his 
students  took  pleasure  in  burning  in  his  fire  all  that  they  had  adored, — 
in  all  docility, — in  their  rhetoric  classes.  Brunetiere  did  not  teach 
conventional  admiration,  but  methodical  doubt  and  irrespect;  he  an- 
imated his  disciples  with  his  "vigorous  hatreds";  just  or  not,  his  criti- 
cism stimulated  the  intelligence,  and,  by  freeing  it  from  manuals, 
stereotyped  phraseology,  and  formulas,  taught  it  to  think  clearly. 

Brunetiere  a  master  of  free-thinking!  This  resembles  very  little 
the  present-day  idea  of  the  man,  in  accordance  with  his  latest  atti- 
tudes.59 And  indeed  he  "evolved"  a  great  deal,  like  the  genres  whose 
transformations  he  has  described.  .  .  .  From  1886  to  1896  Brunetiere 
was  evolutionist,  positivist,  anticlerical.  In  1893  a  band  of  excited 
students  came  to  disrupt  his  course  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  with  cries 
of  "Vive  Zola!"  tried  to  prevent  him  from  beginning  his  lecture;  at 
once  his  normaliens  rushed  up,  armed  with  clubs,  and  violently  dis- 
lodged the  disturbers  from  the  great  amphitheatre.  Now  I  am  certain 
that  what  these  young  men  were  defending  in  the  person  of  Brunetiere 
was  not  only,  as  in  heroic  times,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  thought, 
but  also  the  modem  spirit  in  its  boldest,  noblest,  proudest  form.60 

The  fact  that  he  appeared  to  his  students  as  an  iconoclast  and 
free-thinker  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  present-day  conception  of 
him  as  a  reactionary.  In  truth  he  was  a  very  bold  thinker,  and  the 
Naturalists,  philologists,  and  sundry  others  whose  enmity  he  had 
earned  by  his  attacks,  had  only  obscured  the  issue  when  they  re- 
proached him  (with  more  or  less  sincerity)  as  a  timid  traditional- 
ist and  opponent  of  modernity.  Brunetiere  felt  that  he  was  more 
modern  than  they,  and  he  was  determined  to  prove  it.  From  this 
time  on  his  preoccupation  with  "questions  of  the  day"  becomes  in- 
creasingly evident,  and  in  one  sense  his  final  rupture  with  science, 
conversion  to  the  Church,  attitude  towards  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and, 
in  general,  the  reactionary  position  adopted  in  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  may  be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  futility  and  defeat  in  his 
attempt  to  solve  all  problems  by  a  purely  "modern"  approach. 

This  "modernity"  is  especially  evident  in  his  confidence  that 
human  reason  could  solve  the  social  and  moral  problems  of  the 
day.    Highly  significant  in  this  connection  is  his  enthusiastic  en- 

59  This  was   written    in    December,    1906. 

60  G.  Tery,  in  le  Matin,  December   10,   1906. 
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dorsement  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  which  he  advocates  as  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  Christianity,  no  longer  acceptable  to 
modern  minds  "henceforth  and  forever  emancipated  by  science."61 
Only  a  rabid  rationalist  could  have  offered  such  a  substitute,  and 
only  a  Brunetiere  could  have  believed  that  the  public  would  find  an 
adequate  inspiration  in  the  bitter  pessimism  of  the  sage  of  Frank- 
fort. 

The  fallacy  is  explained  by  his  assumption  that  his  fellow- 
men  were  as  rational  and  as  pessimistic  as  he,  and  by  his  funda- 
mental misunderstanding  of  the  Christian  religion.  Irving  Bab- 
bitt noted  Brunetiere's  habitual  references  to  Christianity  and 
Buddhism  as  "the  great  pessimistic  religions,"  and  he  observed 
keenly:62  "He  failed  ...  to  appreciate  that  positive  principle  of 
joy  and  illumination  which  is  the  saving  element  of  both  Christi- 
anity and  Buddhism."  It  is  well  said,  and  throws  light  on  the 
particular  nature  of  Brunetiere's  Catholicism  when  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  fold.  It  also  helps  us  to  see  how  he  could  propose 
Schopenhauer  as  the  successor  of  Jesus.  A  peculiar  kind  of  misan- 
thropic Stoic,  Brunetiere  was  always  inclined  to  accuse  his  con- 
temporaries of  identifying  joy  with  optimism,  than  which  there 
was  no  greater  source  of  error,  in  his  opinion.  After  reviewing 
the  woes  of  modern  society,  he  exclaims: 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  it  is  the  persistence  of  optimism 
which  has  brought  about  this  materialistic  society,  and  this  sole  reason 
would  suffice,  if  there  were  no  others,  to  make  me  incline  to  pessimism. 

...  a  man  can  be  an  optimist  only  on  condition  that  he  abdicate  that 
faculty  of  thought  which  constitutes  the  nobility  and  the  sole  dignity 
of  our  mortal  nature. 

.  .  .  pessimism  has  at  all  times  been  the  instrument  of  what  little 
moral  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  the  world.  For  dissatisfaction 
is  the  root  of  change;  whosoever  is  satisfied  with  himself  and  with 
things  as  they  are,  has  no  reason  to  wish  that  they  be  altered,  and 
when  all  goes  well  in  the  best  of  worlds,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  try 
to  improve  anything.63 

Such  expression  seems  unequivocal,  surely.  "That  faculty  of 
thought  which  makes  the  nobility  and  the  sole  dignity  of   our 

61 F.  Brunetiere,  Essais  sur  la  litterature  contemporaine,  Paris,  Ca!mann-Levy,  1892, 
p.   78.     (Will  be  designated  infra  as   ELC.) 

62 1.  Babbitt,  The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton 
Mifflin,   1912,   pp.   310-11. 

63  "Les  Causes  du  pessimisme,"  Revue  bleue,  Jan.  30,   1886,  3e  serie,  tome  IX,  p.  144. 
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mortal  nature,"  is  as  resolute  and  as  sweeping  a  statement  as  the 
Cogito  ergo  sum  of  Descartes.  Yet  we  find  in  the  same  essay  a 
statement  which  formally  contradicts  it: 

.  .  .  whatever  the  value  of  his  [Schopenhauer's]  system,  I  believe  that 
in  the  future  he  will  occupy  a  highly  honorable  position  among  the 
great  philosophers,  were  it  only  for  having  reestablished  the  will  in  that 
primacy,  so  to  speak,  from  which  Cartesian  rationalism  had  dislodged 
it,  two  centuries  before,  in  favor  of  the  intellect.64 

These  expressions,  dating  from  1886,  well  illustrate  two  sides 
of  Brunetiere's  nature.  If  to  these  we  add  the  humanitarian  mo- 
tives already  observed  in  his  early  work  (and  they  reappear  in  this 
essay),  we  have  the  man  complete.  Ten  years  later,  amid  the  up- 
roar caused  by  his  "surrender  to  Rome,"  he  scandalized  the  clergy 
by  maintaining  persistently  that  the  great  dogmas,  such  as  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  etc.,  cannot  be  proved 
rationally,  and  are  merely  to  be  accepted  on  faith.  To  complete 
his  thought  and  the  vexation  of  the  clergy  he  frequently  spoke  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  faith,  saying  that  we  should  change  the 
old  phrase:  On  croit  ce  qu'on  pent,  and  make  it  read:  On  croit 
ce  qu'on  veut.65  In  short,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  the  will.  And  the 
"will  to  believe,"  finally,  followed  as  the  logical  consequence  of  one's 
appreciation  of  the  social  needs  which  could  only  be  remedied  by 
the  Church.66  Was  there  ever  a  more  purely  rationalistic  endorse- 
ment of  mysticism?  Rationalism,  humanitarianism,  and  a  driving 
sense  of  duty, — or  in  other  words, — the  head,  the  heart,  the  will, 
these  formed  the  man  Brunetiere,  and  one  or  another  of  them 
dominated  with  the  change  of  external  circumstances. 

That  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  for  whose  lack  he  had  re- 
buked Renan,  was  inevitably  strengthened  in  Brunetiere  as  a  result 
of  his  success  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  his  awareness  of  the 
enormous  influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  most  select  group 
of  young  French  teachers-to-be.  The  natural  result  upon  a  man  of 
his  character  was  a  new  "examination  of  conscience,"  to  use  his 
phrase,  to  determine  the  quality  of  his  moral  influence.  This 
tendency  was  accentuated  by  the  trend  of  the  times. 


84  Ibid.,  138. 

65  Cf.,  for  example,  F.  Brunetiere,  Discours  acadimiques ,  Paris,  Perrin,  1001,  p.  48. 
(Will    be    designated    infra   as    DA.) 

60  All  this  can  be  found  in  the  text  and  footnotes  of  F.  Brunetiere,  la  Science  et  la 
religion,    Paris,    Firmin-Didot,    1895.      (Will   be  designated   infra   as   SR.) 
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The  decline  of  Naturalism  denoted  not  the  mere  caprice  of 
a  fickle  public,  but  the  passing  of  that  positivism  and  materialism 
of  which  the  Zola  school  was  the  literary  expression.  These  modes 
of  thought  had  indeed,  during  recent  years,  been  subjected  to  re- 
peated attacks  by  leaders  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  but  as 
always,  men  of  letters  and  the  reading  public  were  slow  to  abandon 
the  spirit  which  had  reigned  over  a  period  of  several  decades. 

This  reaction  in  philosophy  was  far-reaching,  and  of  profound 
significance.   Writing  in  1920,  Pierre  Lasserre  said : 

It  seems  that  during  the  last  forty  years  we  see  taking  place  in 
philosophy  the  inverse  of  what  occurred  when  the  mathematicism 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  Cartesian  school  dethroned  the  old  scholas- 
ticism. The  conception  of  the  universe  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  results  and  the  methods  of  modern  physics  and  mathematics,  taken 
as  the  exclusive  arbiters  of  truth,  is  seen  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 
And  what  is  new  is  that  it  is  attacked  in  the  name  of  those  same 
sciences  which  had  served  as  its  basis  and  whose  authority  covered 
it.  ...  In  a  word,  that  portion  of  reality  which  can  be  explained 
and  elucidated  by  the  application  of  the  methods  and  the  forms  of 
analysis  proper  to  science  is  considered  to  be  far  more  restricted  than 
it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be.67 

The  idea  of  the  relativity  and  approximateness  of  scientific 
laws  was  developed  by  A.  Cournot  and  Charles  Renouvier.  The 
latter  saw  a  "renaissance  of  Aristotelianism"  in  the  famous  theory 
of  the  "contingency"  of  natural  laws,  so  powerfully  set  forth 
by  E.  Boutroux.68  The  influence  of  Boutroux  was  profound,  and 
likewise  the  significance  of  this  influence,  for  by  denying  the  ab- 
solute value  of  physical  laws,  he  insinuated  the  finality  and  the  role 
of  moral  reasons. 

Gaston  Milhaud,  scientist  and  philosopher,  proclaimed  that  ex- 
perimental and  experiential  data  were  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  logical  forms  of  the  mind,  and  had  therefore  only  a  conven- 
tional or  probable  value.  In  a  similar  spirit,  Arthur  Hannequin 
attacked  the  atomic  theory  as  an  expression  of  the  natural  pro- 
pensities of  the  human  mind  to  reduce  all  reality  to  a  notion  of 
quantity.  He  concluded  in  favor  of  a  kind  of  naive  intuitiveness. 
Lachelier,  Fouillee,  Blondel,   Bergson  and  Meyerson  all   contri- 


67  P.    Lasserre,   in    Vingt-cing^  ans  de  litterature   frangaise,   I,   97,   98. 

68  Emile   Boutroux,    la   Contingence   des  lots   de   la    nature,    (1874),   and   Vldie   de   lot 
naturelle   (1894). 
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buted,  though  in  various  ways,  to  the  general  reaction  against  the 
scientific  dogmatism  of  Descartes,  and  the  scientific  determinism 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  supposed  universality  of  range 
and  application.  It  was  not  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  critical  spirit  in  science  and  philosophy  was 
popularized  and  accredited  by  the  authority  and  penetrating  an- 
alysis of  Henri  Poincare,  in  his  Science  et  hypothese  (1902),  Va- 
lenr  de  la  science  (1905),  Science  et  methode  (1909).  His  rela- 
tivism rejects  the  mathematical  ontologism  which  the  nineteenth 
century  had  developed  from  Descartes  and  Pythagoras.  He  ac- 
cepts the  authority  of  reason  only  in  the  realm  of  mathematical 
and  physical  phenomena.  As  for  the  domains  of  metaphysics, 
poetry,  ethics,  the  human  mind  is  indeed  restrained  by  good 
sense,  he  holds,  but  surely  not  by  the  bondage  of  physical  deter- 
minism.69 

This  changing  spirit  was  progressively  reflected  in  literature, 
beginning  in  the  'eighties.  The  development  of  Symbolism,  at  its 
height  by  1885,  is  perhaps  its  first  striking  manifestation.  The 
success  of  Loti's  exoticism  indicates  the  public's  receptivity  to  a 
change.  Bourget's  Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine  (1883- 
1885)  are  at  once  a  refinement  of  the  methods  of  his  master  Taine, 
and  a  reaction  against  his  theory  of  universal  determinism. 
Vogue's  Roman  russe  (1886)  revealed  the  warming  spirit  of  Rus- 
sian sympathy  and  "humanity,"  and  his  preface  A  ceux  qui  oni 
vingt  ans  created  a  deep  stir  among  the  youth  of  the  land.  Most 
strikingly  significant  was,  of  course,  Bourget's  Disciple  (1889), 
which  with  its  preface  constituted  an  open  break  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Second  Empire.     The  generation  of  1870  was  asserting  itself. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  this  book  itself  had  any 
decisive  influence  on  Brunetiere.  The  comrade  of  its  author  since 
youth,  Brunetiere  was  doubtless  well  aware  of  the  direction  of  his 
friend's  thought,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  le  Disciple 
reflects  the  influence  of  its  author's  critic  friend.  These  are  ques- 
tions on  which  M.  Bourget  alone  has  authority  to  speak.  What  is 
very  clear,  however,  is  the  two  friends'  community  of  thought. 
The  storm  of  controversy  aroused  by  the  novel  elicited  prompt 
expression  by  Brunetiere,  and  in  two  vigorous  articles  he  endorsed 
Bourget's  thesis  unreservedly,  proclaiming  at  the  same  time  the 

60  This  treatment  of  the  philosophical  movement  has  been  abridged  and  adapted  from 
Pierre  Lasserre,   in    Vingt-cinq  ans  de  littirature  frangaise,   vol.   I,   pp.    98-108. 
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validity  of  literary  art  which  attempts  to  prove  or  disprove  a 
thesis. 

The  principle  at  stake  in  le  Disciple  is,  of  course,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher  or  leader  for  the  application  of  his  doctrines. 
Brunetiere's  attitude  on  the  question  could  have  been  anticipated 
by  recalling  what  he  had  said,  six  years  before,  concerning  Renan's 
responsibility,  or  rather,  his  irresponsibility.  M.  Bourget  was  strik- 
ing directly  at  the  spirit  of  Taine  and  his  generation.  This  spirit 
was  well  expressed  by  Gaston  Paris.  Speaking  at  the  College  de 
France  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  said  :70 

.  .  .  the  object  of  science  is  truth,  and  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
without  any  concern  for  the  consequences,  whether  good  or  evil,  re- 
grettable or  fortunate,  which  this  truth  might  have  in  practice.  .  .  . 
Above  nationalities.  .  .  . 

Although  the  controversy  over  le  Disciple  was  undoubtedly  an 
important  factor  in  the  evolution  of  Brunetiere's  thought,  one 
should  not  exaggerate  its  significance,  as  some  historians  have 
done,  to  the  point  of  making  it  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 
In  the  logical,  systematic  mind  of  our  critic,  the  problem  of  the 
responsibility  of  a  great  leader  was  bound  up  with  the  more  gen- 
eral question  of  human  responsibility,  in  whatever  province  of 
activity.  This  in  turn  raised  the  question  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
Is  art  accountable  to  society,  or  is  it  quite  autonomous  and  inde- 
pendent? Logic  requires  that  this  be  denied,  if  one  maintains 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual.  The  fact  that  Brunetiere  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  admit  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake, 
even  while  proclaiming  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  leader, 
indicates  that  his  mind  was  not  yet  clear  on  the  matter,  despite  the 
tone  of  dogmatic  certitude  which  he  employed  when  defending 
his  friend's  novel.  Several  years  later  he  stated  to  a  friend  that 
about  1889  he  recommenced  his  religious  education.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  a  period  of  doubt  and  hesitation  for  him.  The 
controversy  over  le  Disciple  aroused  his  latent  sentiment  of  social 
duty,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  pride  in  human  intellect.  Its  effect 
was  to  bring  him  out  of  the  lofty  heights  of  abstract  speculation 
where  he  had  been  residing  for  some  years,  down  to  the  realities  of 
practical  application.    Another  incident  of  the  same  year  (1889) 

70  Quoted   from  V.   Giraud,   "Un   Demi-siecle  de  pensee  franqaise,"   in   RDM,   March    1, 
1918,  6e  periode,  tome  XLIV,  p.  98. 
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served  the  same  purpose,  and  contributed  to  his  open  break  with 
his  masters. 

M.  Pierre  Moreau,  who  has  had  access  to  Brunetiere's  papers, 
has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  critic's  last  visit  to 
Renan.  They  had  been  on  friendly  terms  for  years,  and  when 
Brunetiere  was  about  to  write  an  article  on  V  Abb  esse  de  Jouarre  he 
went  to  call  upon  the  master.  They  had  a  friendly  visit,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  author  handed  over  a  copy  of  the  new  work,  say- 
ing that  he  had  marked  specially  those  passages  to  which  he  de- 
sired the  critic  to  give  special  attention  in  his  review.  Arriving 
at  home,  Brunetiere  was  considerably  annoyed  by  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  book,  and  more  so  by  the  marginal  directions.  One  of 
the  marked  passages  read:  "O  Dieu  des  ames  simples,  pourquoi 
t'ai-je  abandonne?" 

Brunetiere  suspected  that  Renan  was  making  sport  of  him,  and 
disregarded  V  Abb  esse  de  Jouarre.  Instead,  he  wrote  a  review  of 
Renan's  recent  Histoire  du  peuple  d' Israel.  M.  Moreau  implies  that 
Renan  took  offense  at  this.  Brunetiere,  it  would  seem,  had  at  least 
as  much  reason  to  be  vexed.71 

The  review  was,  for  all  that,  a  model  of  restrained  and  lucid 
discussion,  and  there  is  intelligent  praise  of  certain  features.  He 
does  indeed  object  to  the  familiar,  patronizing  tone  of  certain  pleas- 
antries ;  then  he  resolutely  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  inquir- 
ing soberly : 

.  .  .  what  remains  of  a  religion  from  which  one  has  successively  elim- 
inated the  supernatural,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  idea  of 
Providence?  .  .  .  The  supernatural,  that  is  to  say  the  miraculous,  .  .  . 
[is]  historically  the  basis  of  all  religions,  without  which  even  a  re- 
ligion is  merely  metaphysics.  .  .  .72 

In  short,  he  objects  to  Renan's  attempt  to  keep  the  name  while 
denying  the  thing.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  still  the  dis- 
ciple of  Renan,  if  not  the  friend.  For  example,  he  quotes  approv- 
ingly the  statement  of  the  great  historian:  "Christian  theology, 
with  its  Bible,  has  been  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  worst  enemy 


71  P.  Moreau,  "Brunetiere  et  Renan,"  in  le  Correspondent,  February  25,  1923,  nouvelle 
serie,  tome  254,  p.   598. 

M.  Moreau  states  that  when  the  Revue  d'histoire  littiraire  de  la  France  was  founded, 
Renan  agreed  to  be  patron  only  on  condition  that  Brunetiere  be  excluded  from  the  editorial 
staff.     (Ibid.,  598-599.) 

72  F.  Brunetiere. — Nouveaux  essais  sur  la  littdrature  contemporaine,  Paris,  Calmann- 
Levy,    1895,    p.    251.      (Will   be  designated   infra   as   NELC.) 
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of  science,"  and  he  adds:  "It  had  been  such  long  before  the  six- 
teenth century."  He  goes  on  to  reaffirm  his  central  thought,  saying 
that  the  only  reason  why  the  great  doctors  of  scholasticism  did  not 
play,  in  the  history  of  ideas,  the  part  of  a  Descartes  or  a  Bacon  is 
that  "the  solutions  of  the  problems  they  considered  were,  so  to 
speak,  imposed  in  advance,  and  the  principles  of  science,  as  well 
as  its  conclusions,  were  given  by  the  Bible."73 

This  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  historical,  or  rational,  point  of 
view  acquired  in  his  youth  from  Renan  and  Burnouf,  and  which 
persisted  for  thirty  years.  Late  in  life  he  stated  privately  to 
M.  Giraud  that  these  scholars  had  delayed  his  conversion  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  he  admitted  publicly,  during  an  attack  upon  Renan, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  La  Bruyere,  battent 
leur  nourrice.  In  this  article,  however,  he  is  still  avowedly  an  un- 
believer, albeit  with  strong  misgivings  concerning  the  possibility 
of  founding  a  morality  outside  religion.  It  was  with  such  a  pur- 
pose that  he  had  seized  so  eagerly  upon  the  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
hauer. 

...  it  is  the  glory  of  the  author  [Schopenhauer]  ...  to  have  com- 
pletely "laicized"  what  was,  in  the  morality  of  Buddhism  and  Chris- 
tianity, most  elevated,  and  better  still,  most  difficult  to  make  people 
admit  .  .  .  Schopenhauer  deduced,  from  the  spectacle  of  life  itself, 
the  teaching  which  the  great  pessimistic  religions  had  derived,  as  it 
were,  from  revelation ;  .  .  .  and  stripping  the  doctrine  of  its  theological 
robes,  he  claimed  to  found  it  upon  the  purely  philosophical  consider- 
ation of  the  world  and  humanity.  .  .  .  Since  we  find  it  at  the  base 
of  all  religions,  it  must  surely  be  the  ideal  doctrine  to  which  man  has 
aspired  since  he  began  to  know  himself.  Schopenhauer  did  nothing 
more  than  to  found  it  in  reason.  This  will  be  considered  enough, 
doubtless,  to  make  his  name  glorious,  and  his  philosophy  endure.74 

This  renewed  concern  with  morality  increased  through  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Note  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual morality.  The  dogma  of  original  sin  haunted  him  con- 
stantly, and  it  was  no  mere  figure  of  speech  when  he  maintained, 
as  he  always  did,  that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  animal  descent 
amounted  to  the  same  thing.  A  fallen  angel  or  a  risen  ape,  it  was 
the  same  sorry  picture  of  mankind.  This  belief  in  the  essential 
perversity  of  human  nature, — which  incidentally  accounts  for 
much  of  his  antagonism  to  Rousseau  and  the  eighteenth  century, — 
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led  him  to  seek  a  coordinated  doctrine  and  discipline  which  would 
impose  the  morality  of  the  old  religion  upon  a  people  now  emanci- 
pated by  science  from  religion,  and  also,  as  he  feared,  from  moral- 
ity. Sainte-Beuve's  remark,75  "In  France  we  shall  continue  to  be 
Catholics  long  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  Christians,"  is  eminently 
true  of  Brunetiere.  Just  as  Renan's  mind,  so  aptly  termed  une 
cathedrale  desaffectee,  liked  to  dream  of  a  scientific  hell  and  in- 
quisition, a  scientific  Heaven  and  God,  so  did  Brunetiere  translate 
new  doctrines  into  the  terms  of  Catholicism.  Schopenhauer's  the- 
ory of  the  will-to-live  he  compares  to  the  dogma  of  original  sin, 
and  his  conception  of  the  will  to  the  dogma  of  redemption.  Con- 
vinced of  the  immorality  of  nature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  human 
nature,  he  is  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  us  that  Schopenhauer 
says  :76   "Morality  is  the  contrary  of  nature." 

His  distrust  of  individualism  is  based  on  the  belief  that  selfish- 
ness is  the  primum  mobile  of  human  conduct.  Hence  the  insistence 
on  an  organized  doctrine  and  discipline.  As  long  as  he  believed 
that  metaphysics  could  supply  the  necessary  "obligation  and  sanc- 
tion" for  such  a  morality,  he  clung  to  the  philosophy  of  Schopen- 
hauer. When  at  length  he  abandoned  this  belief,  he  announced  it 
in  the  too- famous  article,  Apres  une  visit e  au  Vatican,17  which 
marked  not  only  his  apostasy  from  pure  rationalism,  but  also 
from  pure  literature.  Henceforth  his  efforts  were  divided  be- 
tween "literature  and  dogma,"  chiefly  the  latter. 

Leading  up  to  this  final  rupture,  one  can  follow  his  progress 
step  by  step.  The  polemic  with  Lemaitre  and  A.  France  concern- 
ing objective  and  impressionistic  criticism  (1891),  despite  the  pro- 
fusion of  aesthetic  theorizing  which  it  involved,  was  promptly  re- 
duced by  Brunetiere  to  a  matter  of  individual  caprice  versus  the 
authority  of  rational  analysis  and  traditional  standards.  Those 
who  judge  by  personal  taste  are  rejecting  the  accumulated  wisdom 
of  mankind  in  favor  of  their  instinctive  "impressions"  or  "re- 
actions." 

Do  not  morality  and  even,  education  consist,  like  criticism,  in  sub- 
stituting motives  of  judgment  and  action  other  than  those  which  are 
suggested  to  us  by  our  "temperament,"  our  instinct  and  our  nature?78 


75  In  his  Nouvelle  correspondance,   Paris,   Calmann-Levy,    [n.d.l     d.   123 

76  ELC    71. 

77  RDM,   Jan.    1,    1895,   4P    periode,    tome   CXXVII. 

78  ELC,    18. 
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Individualism  against  authority,  or  license  against  restraint, — 
that  is  the  great  problem  of  modern  society,  as  Brunetiere  saw  it. 
And  society,  of  course,  has  prior  rights.  His  increasing  preoccupa- 
tion with  social  problems  led  the  critic  to  question  any  activity 
which  might  tend  to  benefit  the  individual  to  the  detriment  of 
the  social  order.  In  1893  he  recanted  on  the  subject  of  art  for 
art's  sake,  and  in  a  public  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  formally  re- 
tracted his  allegiance  to  this  theory.  Art  cannot  be  autonomous  and 
irresponsible ;  it  is  a  form  of  life  and  of  action,  for  words  express 
ideas,  and  ideas  are  the  beginnings  or  the  motives  of  action.79 
In  short,  art  has  influence  upon  society,  and  is  therefore  account- 
able to  it.  From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  position  that  art  should 
be  not  merely  neutral  or  harmless,  but  an  active  and  purposeful 
influence  for  good.  The  social  function  of  art !  But  for  Brunetiere 
"social"  and  "moral"  were  synonyms.  He  saw  the  dangers  of  such 
an  attitude,  and  the  next  few  years  were  filled  with  hesitation. 

It  was  not  merely  a  question  of  aesthetics  which  distressed  him, 
but  the  metaphysical  struggle  between  the  conflicting  sides  of  his 
nature.  "If  I  did  not  overwhelm  myself  with  work,"  he  wrote80  to 
a  friend,  "I  should  die  of  chagrin  before  the  color  of  my  thoughts." 
These  thoughts,  we  know  that  they  were  "the  only  questions  which 
really  matter, — our  origin,  our  nature,  our  destiny,  and  all  the  oth- 
ers which  derive  from  them."80a  Most  immediate  of  these  depen- 
dent problems  is  the  question  of  morality, — a  rule  of  conduct.  This 
is  the  social  question  par  excellence.    Brunetiere  was  beginning  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  purely  rational  solution  offered  by  phi- 
losophy.    It  depended  on  individual  consent,  and  even  after  being 
accepted  by  the  individual,  it  lacked  the  external  "obligation"  or 
authority  which  alone  could  make  it  permanent  in  effectiveness, 
and  universal  in  application.    How  can  we  depend  upon  it,  if  it 
depends  upon  us  ? 

Round  about  him  the  intellectual  life  was  seething  with  the 
ferment  of  social  idealism.  The  early  'nineties  were  stirred  with 
religious  and  humanitarian  appeals.  Vogue's  Roman  russe  had 
made  fashionable  the  pity  and  the  philanthropic  sentiment  of  the 
Russian  novelists.  The  ideas  of  Tolstoy,  and  presently  those  of 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  evoked  wide  interest  and  discussion.  These 
idealistic  and  humanitarian  currents  are  reflected  in  such  various 
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forms  as  the  novel  of  Bourget,  Feuillet,  Rod,  Huysmans  and  even 
Zola  himself  in  his  last  works;  the  social  drama  of  Brieux,  the 
problem  plays  of  Hervieu,  Curel  and  Lemaitre,  and  the  neo- 
Romanticism  of  Maeterlinck,  Rostand  and  Coppee.  In  criticism 
especially  the  new  trend  was  dominant,  and  Faguet,  Larroumet, 
Pellissier,  Wyzewa,  Doumic,  Desjardins  and  a  host  of  minor  crit- 
ics became  so  concerned  with  social  and  moral  problems  that  Brune- 
tiere  ventured  the  prediction  that  criticism  was  about  to  take  over 
the  function,  so  long  neglected  by  the  novel,  of  being  a  "criticism 
of  life,"  and  thus  broaden  its  scope  enormously.  This  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  conjecture  of  Anatole  France  that  criticism 
would  absorb  all  the  other  genres,  and  thus  become  the  sole  form 
of  literature.  Presently  the  great  Anatole  himself  abdicated  his 
attitude  of  "benevolent  contempt"  and  his  position  as  a  spectator 
at  the  game  of  life,  to  become  an  active  participant,  the  champion 
of  Dreyfus  and  the  defender  of  Socialism.  The  time  of  the  ivory 
tower  had  passed,  the  spirit  of  the  'sixties  was  discredited. 

The  older  generation  was  immune,  of  course,  to  the  epidemic 
of  idealism,  spiritualism,  mysticism, — as  it  was  variously  termed. 
Marcelin  Berthelot  could  solemnly  declare :  "The  world  to-day  is 
without  mysteries",81  but  the  younger  men  would  not  believe  him. 
In  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  in  lectures  and  discussions, 
the  generation  of  1870  joined  with  that  of  1890  in  a  common  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  heart.  There  were  Neo-Catho- 
lic,  Neo-Christian,  Neo-Buddhist,  Neo-Jewish  movements ;  there 
were  the  "religion  of  human  suffering,"  the  morality  of  "social 
solidarity,"  Guyau's  Esquisse  d'une  morale  sans  obligation  ni  sanc- 
tion, and  a  curious  combination  called  "spiritual  socialism."  All 
this  ferment  was  accelerated  when  Leo  XIII,  in  1892,  instructed 
the  French  clergy  to  "rally"  to  the  support  of  the  Republic,  thus 
giving  renewed  evidence  of  the  receptive  attitude  towards  modern 
problems  which  he  had  so  forcefully  expressed,  nine  months  be- 
fore, in  that  ringing  message,  Rerum  noyarwm.  Orthodox  priests, 
like  the  Abbe  Felix  Klein,  approached  the  young  sectarians  to  dis- 
cuss terms  of  agreement.  There  was  a  common  disposition  to 
minimize  the  barriers  of  dogma,  and  to  emphasize  the  community 
of  ideals  and  aspirations.     It  was  a  time  of  eager  expectation. 


"  M.  Berthelot,  les  Origines  de  Valchimic,   Paris,   Steinheil,    18S5,   preface,   p.   5. 
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Some  commentators  have  expressed  astonishment  that  Brune- 
tiere should  have  chosen  to  intervene  at  this  point.  Yet  it  appears 
that  it  was  perfectly  natural,  under  the  circumstances.  Renan  had 
died  in  1892;  Taine  in  1893.  Brunetiere  meanwhile  was  rising 
to  such  giddy  heights  as  even  his  bold  ambition  had  never  dared 
to  hope  for.  In  the  winter  of  1891-92  he  had  made  his  debut  as  a 
public  lecturer  with  such  brilliant  success  that  many  observers  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  just  discovered  his  true  vocation. 

This  series  of  lectures  at  the  Odeon  was  a  triumph,  still  they  did 
not  suffice  the  lecturer,  since  he  had  not  fully  accomplished  his  work — 
the  lectures  being  paid  and  a  theatre  being  the  place  of  meeting. 
However  successful  this  first  campaign  was,  Brunetiere  had  not  yet 
founded  the  "free  and  gratuitous  lesson."  This  he  only  accomplished 
in  1893,  when  the  Sorbonne  yielded  and  engaged  him  to  speak  in  its 
great  amphitheatre  on  the  "Evolution  of  Lyric  Poetry  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."82 

His  success  at  the  Sorbonne  eclipsed  even  the  triumph  of  the 
lectures  at  the  Odeon,  and  was  continued, — note  the  man's  audac- 
ity,— when  he  chose  Bossuet  as  his  next  subject. 

During  the  three  winter  months  of  1894  the  most  fashionable  pub- 
lic of  Paris  was  seen  to  forfeit  its  hour  in  the  Bois  and  crowd  in  the 
corridors  of  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  risk  of  life  (the  crush  was  such  that 
it  was  nothing  less),  as  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893  that  same  public 
had  rushed  to  the  Odeon.  Since  the  famous  "crushes"  of  the  Manage 
de  Figaro  nothing  was  ever  seen  to  be  compared  with  the  course  of 
lectures  on  Bossuet  in  1894.83 

There  are  countless  testimonials  to  Brunetiere's  prodigious  tal- 
ents as  an  orator,  which  were  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
his  physique. 

Short,  thin,  nervous,  of  a  puny  and  almost  sickly  appearance,  he 
seems  to  have  scarcely  a  breath  of  life;  on  seeing  him  no  one  would 
believe  him  capable  of  the  astonishing  activity  which  he  has  always 
maintained.  .  .  . 

When  for  the  first  time  you  hear  him  speak,  your  surprise  bord- 
ers on  amazement.  I  believe  that  never  has  a  voice  so  deep,  so  power- 
ful, so  imperious,  been  lodged  in  a  body  so  frail.84 


82  Y.    Blaze   de   Bury,   Fortnightly   Review,    October    1,    1895,    new   series,    vol.    LVIII, 
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The  foregoing  was  written  in  1894,  when  Brunetiere  was  at 
the  pinnacle  of  his  success.  We  are  told  that  his  fame  attracted 
not  only  great  crowds  of  listeners,  but  even  students  of  elocution: 

In  public  Brunetiere  was  a  marvellous  diseur.  .  .  .  His  delivery 
was  so  perfect  that  at  the  famous  lectures  on  Bossuet  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Mme  Pasca  used  to  bring  her  young  actors  with  her,  to  learn  how  to 
speak  upon  the  stage.  A  propos  of  this,  she  used  to  quote  the  cry  of 
Rachel  hearing  Guizot  on  the  rostrum  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies:  "I 
should  like  to  play  tragedy  with  that  man!85 

There  was  nothing  theatrical  about  his  delivery,  for  all  that, 
and  he  won  his  listeners  wholly  by  logic  and  by  the  moving  in- 
tensity of  his  manner : 


85  T.   Delmont,   op.   cit.,   105-106. 

An  amusing  parody  of  a  Brunetiere  lecture  was  written  by  a  number  of  his  students 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  spoken  by  one  of  them  (M.  Edouard  Herriot,  apparently),  who 
impersonated  his  master.  This  was  a  feature  of  the  F  olies-N  ormaliennes ,  presented  in  April, 
1895,  as  the  students'  contribution  to  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
Ecole  Normale.  It  was  inevitable  that  Brunetiere  should  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the 
satire,  for  his  "Bankruptcy  of  Science"  article  was  only  three  months  old,  and  the  notorious 
banquet  had  taken   place   only  a   fortnight   before   the  celebration   at   the   Ecole  Normale. 

F.    Sarcey   considered    the    F  olies-N  ormaliennes   good    enough    to    merit    a    review    in    le 
Temps,   which   also  published  selections   from   the   parody: 
Mesdames  et  messieurs, 

Prenant  a  cette  heure  la  parole  et  la  comptant  garder  quelques  instants,  pour 
vous  presenter  une  revue  que  d'aimables  artistes  vont  avoir  le  plaisir  de  jouer  devant 
vous,  si  je  ne  debute  point  par  les  compliments  d'usage,  c'est  que  j'ai  nettement  senti 
que  je  vous  dois  des  excuses  avant  tout.  Vous  les  attendez,  sans  nul  doute;  et  deja  vous 
vous  etonniez  qu'ayant  quelques  mots  a  vous  adresser,  et  peut-etre,  au  demeurant, 
quelques  idees  a  vous  soumettre,  je  ne  vous  eusse  pas  tout  d'abord  convies  a  un  banquet. 
'Au  fait,  la  chose  eut  ete  possible;  nous  eussions  pu,  vous  et  moi,  couronnes  de  roses 
ou  de  lierre,  nous  asseoir  en  rond  autour  de  quelque  table,  en  quelque  hospitaliere 
auberge;  nous  eussions  mange  pour  ou  contre  quelqu'un,  en  l'honneur  de  telle  ou  telle 
idee;  on  vous  eut  servi,  pour  deux  francs  septante  et  cinq  tout  au  plus,  de  mediocres 
victuailles  assaisonnees  d'excellents  conseils;  et,  quand  le  diable  y  eut  ete,  nous  eussions 
bien  trouve,  pour  presider  a  la  fete,  quelque  vieux  diseur  de  bonne  aventure  politique, 
qui  nous  eut  cite  son  Horace,  et  qui,  sur  la  fin  de  l'agape,  eut  mis  fort  proprement  ses 
deux    pieds    dans    les    plats. 

Je  ne  l'ai  point  fait;  et  je  pourrais  bien,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  vous  en  donner 
ici  mes  raisons,  si  e'en  etait,  a  parler  exactment,  1'epoque,  ou  si  je  ne  preferais  m'en 
remettre  sur  ce  point  a  votre  indulgence,  sur  laquelle  j'ai  deja  si  souvent  compte. 

[Apres  avoir  montre  qu'il  y  avait  deux  manieres  toutes  naturelles  de  presenter  la 
revue,  le  conferencier  declare  en  avoir  choisi  une  troisieme  qu'il  expose  en  ces  termes:] 
S'il  est  vrai,  mesdames  et  messieurs, — et,  pour  ma  part,  je  n'admets  pas  un 
instant  ni  le  moins  du  monde  qu'il  en  puisse  etre  autrement, — qu'une  oeuvre  d'art  n'est 
point  interessante  en  elle-meme,  par  elle-meme  et  pour  elle-meme;  s'il  est  certain,  j'irai 
plus  avant,  s'il  parait  certain  qu'une  manifestation  quelconque  dans  l'ordre  de  la  produc- 
tion litteraire  n'est  digne  d'egards  qu'en  tant  q,u'elle  se  range  sous  un  titre  ou.  comme 
d'autres  disent,  sous  une  etiquette;  si  Ton  doit  et  si  Ton  peut  dire,  d'autre  part, 
qu'il  y  a  des  genres  et  que,  poemes  epiques  ou  dramatiques,  satires  ou  romans,  drames 
ou  revues,  ces  genres  vont  leur  train,  academique  et  regulier,  aussi  longtemps  que  rien 
n'en  entrave  le  cours;  si  je  ne  sache  pas  d'ouvrage  que  Ton  puisse  separer  et  en  quelque 
maniere  isoler;  pour  toutes  ces  raisons  et  pour  quelques  autres,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  re- 
marquable,  de  considerable,  au  sens  exact  du  mot,  dans  les  deux  actes  de  cette  Revue,  ce 
n'est  point  la  piece  elle-meme,  avec  son  intrigue  et  son  dialogue,  mais  c'est  d'etudier,  sur 
un  example  precis,  ce  qu'est  a  proprement  parler  le  genre:  Revue,  et  comment,  un 
certain  jour,  il  sortit  d'un  genre  bien   plus  ancien,  le  genre:   Poeme  epique. 

L'evolution  vous  en  parait  peut-etre  un  peu  forte,  mesdames  et  messieurs;  et  sans 
doute  je  n'y  contredis  point;  mais  forte,  l'est-elle  plus  ou  meme  autant  que  l'evolution 
des  autres  genres  que  je  vous  ai  deja  presenter?  Aussi  bien,  qu'y  a-t-il  de  si 
etonnant  a  voir  les  genres  ainsi  se  transformer,  puisque  les  ecrivains  que  nous  sommes 
changent  eux-memes  bien  davantage;  et  puisqu'on  a  vu  un  auteur,  qui  se  pique  pourtant 
de  quelque  independance,  apres  avoir  cherche  son  inspiration  premiere  dans  les 
cenacles  du  positivisme,  apres  s'etre  reclame  de  la  science,  aller  liquider  les  quelques 
actions  qui   lui   en   restaient  sur  le  marche  de  Rome  et   dans   les   couloirs   du    Vatican? 

{Le   Temps,   April    19,    1895.) 
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No  compliments  and  no  lofty  images;  no  formidable  flights  of 
oratory;  no  ringing  outburst;  [almost]  no  gestures.  .  .  .  "Very  little 
to  fire  the  imagination,  and  nothing  to  stir  the  heart."  But  from  the 
first  words,  his  audience  was  won  over.  .  .  ,86 

So  many  negatives  make  it  hard  for  us  to  realize  how  he  could 
hold  his  audiences  spellbound,  especially  since  his  printed  speeches 
seem  so  purely  rational  as  to  be  almost  scholastic.  His  contempo- 
raries realized  that  his  fame  as  an  orator  could  not  survive  the 
man: 

M.  de  Vogue  is  right  in  saying  that  posterity  will  no  more  under- 
stand "the  sovereign  power  of  Brunetiere  over  his  audience  than  we 
understand  the  enthusiasm  of  our  ancestors  for  the  eloquence  of 
Berryer,  Lacordaire,  Victor  Cousin."  Their  written  word,  like  that 
of  Brunetiere,  is  molten  lava  which  has  cooled  and  hardened.87 

We  who  have  not  heard  him  can  only  accept  the  word  of  his 
listeners,  who  frequently  fall  back  on  the  analogy  with  the  "flaming 
logic  of  Pascal,"  and  assure  us  that  the  peculiar  intensity  of  Brune- 
tiere's  delivery  communicated  a  moving  sense  of  conviction  which 
never  failed  to  hypnotize  his  hearers.  There  was  certainly  an 
apostolic  fervor  in  the  man's  expression,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
apostle's  belief  in  the  fated  character  of  his  own  mission.  This  was 
encouraged  by  his  phenomenal  success  in  swaying  those  vast 
audiences,  and  by  the  public  assurances  of  fellow-critics  that  he 
was  the  successor  of  Taine  and  Renan,  "the  master  of  contem- 
porary thought."88 

Critical  choice  and  popular  acclamation  were  confirmed  in 
1893  by  his  election  to  the  Academy,  and  in  1894,  when  sim- 
ultaneously he  was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  two  publications, 
the  Revue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  it  had  been  necessary  to  alter  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation,  which  prohibited  a  member  of  the  association  from 


86  T.   Delmont,  op.  cit.,   109. 

87  Ibid.,  113. 

This  situation  has  given  rise  to  a  paradoxical  argument  advanced  in  a  recent  dissertation 
which  is  generally  unfavorable  to  Brunetiere.  Its  author,  who  maintains  that  the  critic's 
logic  was  habitually  defective,  and  who  yet  cannot  disregard  the  countless  testimonials  to 
the  man's  position  of  great  influence  and  authority,  solves  the  dilemma  by  suggesting  that 
Brunetjere's  eminence  was  attained  by  means  of  his  oratorical  gifts:  his  contemporaries 
were  simply  carried  away  by  his  eloquence.  (C/.  W.  Jequier,  F.  Brunetiere  et  la  critique 
litteraire,    Lausanne,    1922,    pp.    150-152.) 

The  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing.  No  doubt  it  is  true  to  a  limited 
degree,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Brunetiere  first  spoke  in  public  in  1891,  when 
his  name  and  fame  were  already  assured. 

88  V.  Giraud,  MAA,  202.  (These  words  were  written  in  1894.  Similar  expressions  by 
other  writers  were  not  rare.) 
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being  elevated  to  the  Directorship.  Brunetiere  was  aware  of  the 
honor  thus  done  him,  and  accepted  the  offer. 

His  was  a  position  of  acknowledged  influence  and  authority 
attained  by  perhaps  no  other  man  of  letters  of  his  time.  To  Brune- 
tiere, at  the  age  of  forty-five,  it  was  not  the  climax  of  a  brilliant 
career;  he  saw  it  rather  as  a  starting-point.  To  him  it  seemed  a 
call  to  wider  influence, — at  once  a  vindication  and  a  challenge. 

The  revelation  of  his  oratorical  prowess  had  made  him,  almost 
overnight,  the  foremost  public  speaker  in  the  land.  Immediately 
there  was  a  strong  demand  for  his  services  at  public  and  private 
meetings,  and  despite  the  superhuman  effort  it  required, — for  he 
had  relinquished  none  of  his  duties  as  he  acquired  new  ones, — he 
found  the  time  and  energy  to  fill  many  such  engagements.  The 
rostrum  drew  him  irresistibly.  The  sight  of  up-turned  faces, — 
hundreds  of  them, —  which  in  the  yellow  lamplight  seemed  like  wax, 
impressed  by  his  imperious  persuasion,  aglow  with  his  communi- 
cative warmth, — this  was  the  sight  which  thrilled  him  most  pro- 
foundly, the  proof  that  men  were  subject  to  his  power.  It  was  not 
merely  the  gratification  of  the  elemental  urge  to  rule  others,  though 
doubtless  there  was  not  a  little  of  this  in  Brunetiere,  but  also  the 
Mosaic  inspiration  of  leading  his  people. 

Unlike  Moses,  however,  the  critic  lacked  divine  guidance,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  which  had  been  his  pillar  of  cloud 
in  the  lucid  light  of  his  rationalism,  vanished  in  the  night  of  his 
metaphysical  doubts.  It  was  a  very  trying  position  for  a  leader, 
betraying  the  lack  of  a  fixed  centre  of  belief.  The  longing  for 
such  a  centre,  the  confused  groping  for  it,  and  the  man's  final  dis- 
couragement after  a  quest  which  had  lasted  so  long,  are  all  evident 
in  a  public  address  of  1894: 

...  it  is  not  proved  that  our  faith  is  not  within  our  power,  and  per- 
haps we  are  the  masters  of  our  belief  in  exactly  the  measure  that  we 
are  masters  of  our  will.  .  .  .  Who  ever  decreed  that  when  we  cease 
devout  adherence  to  the  teachings  of  religion,  the  words  belief  and 
faith  become  empty,  meaningless?  Heaven  forbid!  . 
So  let  us  be  satisfied  with  the  certitudes  of  history.  .  .  .  Since  no 
more  is  needed  to  reveal  in  us  something  more  than  ourselves,  then 
nothing  more  is  needed  to  save  us  from  self-worship,  et  hcec  est  vic- 
toria qua  vincit  mundum,  fides  nostra.  The  true  faith,  that  which 
will  conquer  selfishness  and  instill  in  us  the  generous  ardor  of  action, 
is  the  faith  of  the  individual  in  the  destinies  of  the  species. 
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So  let  us  believe  what  we  can,  but  let  us  believe  something,  since 
we  know  that  no  more  is  needed  for  action.  In  default  of  any  other 
belief,  let  us  make  a  faith  of  this  need  of  action  which  is  the  very  law 
of  humanity,  since,  after  all,  inaction  and  death  are  the  same  thing. 
Let  us  not  obscure  the  matter  with  useless  metaphysics.  .  .  .  And  I  do 
not  know,  as  people  used  to  say,  and  as  I  hope, 

Si  le  Steele  qui  vient  vena  de  grandes  choses, 
but  at  least  we  shall  not  have  failed  our  masters,  or  France,  or  hu- 
manity.89 

"Useless  metaphysics"  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also  "but  let  us  be- 
lieve something,"  even  if  it  is  only  "the  faith  of  the  individual  in 
the  destinies  of  the  species."  It  is  the  need  to  believe,  the  need  for 
a  governing  faith,  which  haunts  him  so  poignantly,  and  it  is  evident 
that,  try  as  he  will,  he  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  the  positivistic 
"faith  of  the  individual  in  the  destinies  of  the  species." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  Brunetiere  set  out  for  Rome, 
where  he  was  granted  an  audience  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.90  Doubt- 
less we  shall  never  know  what  took  place  at  this  meeting.  It  seems 
certain,  however,  that  its  influence  was  decisive. 

M.  Brunetiere  returned  from  Rome ;  he  had  seen  the  Pope,  a  Pope 
who  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  some  people  turned  to  Christ  be- 
cause His  vicar  had  personally  fascinated  them.91 

Such  is  the  broad  hint  given  by  Georges  Goyau,  a  prominent 
Catholic  apologist  and  contemporary  of  Brunetiere,  well  acquainted 
with  the  critic's  thought,  and  his  firm  defender.  Another  testimo- 
nial, more  outspoken  and  quite  authoritative,  is  that  of  M.  Giraud, 
Brunetiere's  pupil  and  chosen  associate,  who  speaks  of  the  "per- 
sonal fascination"  of  Leo  XIII  on  Brunetiere.92  The  title  of  the 
famous  article,  finally,  is  Apres  une  visite  au  Vatican.93  And  while 
it  is  true  that  the  author  "denies  that  a  single  word  is  related  to 
his  conversation  with  the  Holy  Father,"94  the  disclaimer  is  obvi- 
ously overscrupulous  and  exaggerated.    He  was  not  the  official 


80  DA,   48,   49-50,    51. 

90  Curiously  enough,  Zola  was  there  at  the  same  time,  gathering  material  for  his  Rome. 

91  G.  Goyau  (Leon  Gregoire),  Autour  du  catholicisme  social,  3  vols.,  1897-1907,  Paris, 
Perrin,  vol.  Ill,  pp.   285-6. 

92  V.    Giraud,   MAA,    230.     Cf.   ibid.,   217. 

93  RDM,  Jan.  1,  1895,  4e  periode,  tome  CXXVII.  Three  months  later  this  article  was 
reprinted  separately,  under  the  title  la  Science  et  la  religion.  (Cf.  supra,  note  66.)  Subse- 
quently it  was  again  reprinted  in  his:  Questions  actuelles,  Paris,  Perrin,  1916,  (which  will 
be  designated  infra  as  QA).  Since  the  text  and  footnotes  are  most  complete  in  the  separate 
edition    (SR),   references   will  be   made  to  this  edition   exclusively. 

94  SR,  9  n. 
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spokesman  of  the  Pope,  of  course,  but  his  article  was  inspired  by 
the  interview  at  Rome,  and  the  title  can  mean  nothing  else.95 

That  much,  at  least,  was  immediately  evident  to  everybody  who 
read  the  article, — and  everybody  read  it.  Appearing  quite  ap- 
propriately on  New  Year's  Day,  it  provoked  a  storm  of  scandal 
and  controversy.  "Everyone  agreed  in  making  of  the  publication 
of  this  simple  article  an  intellectual  event  as  great  as  the  appear- 
ance, thirty  years  before,  of  la  Vie  de  Jesus."96  It  was  indeed  a 
kind  of  reply  to  Renan's  "testament,"  VAvenir  de  la  science,  pub- 
lished five  years  previously. 

Brunetiere's  intent  was  to  proclaim  a  sort  of  unofficial  con- 
cordat between  science  and  religion,  in  the  interest  of  society  and 
morality.  The  indignant  refutations  by  Berthelot  and  other  scien- 
tists, and  the  haughty  disavowal  by  Mgr.  d'Hulst  soon  made  it 
clear  that  the  way  of  the  peacemaker  is  hard.  "The  Bankruptcy  of 
Science,"  as  the  article  was  popularly  called,  earned  its  writer  more 
enemies  than  all  the  polemics  of  his  twenty-year  career.  By  the 
scientists  he  was  called  a  traitor ;  by  the  Catholics,  an  ignorant  in- 
truder ;  by  the  spokesmen  for  "youth  movements"  he  was  bitterly 
assailed  as  a  bungling  meddler  who  had  upset  all  their  plans  just 
when  they  were  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

Despite  the  many  misinterpretations  (sometimes  willful)  of  the 
article,  its  true  significance  is  easily  discovered.  It  lies  in  the 
author's  formal  repudiation  of  that  positivism  which  had  hereto- 
fore made  him  reject  religion  in  the  name  of  science.  It  is  postu- 
lated on  the  "different  orders"  of  Pascal ;  it  affirms  that  rational 
considerations,  such  as  biology,  archaeology,  history,  exegesis, 
metaphysics  are  powerless  to  invalidate  the  certitudes  of  faith,  "for 
that  is  of  another  order, — moral. "96a  Each  order  has  its  own  prov- 
ince, separate  and  inviolable.  Such  being  the  case,  let  us  cease  to 
oppose  the  one  to  the  other ;  let  us  rather  make  the  most  of  both. 
Let  us  abandon  the  idle  dream  of  replacing  religion  with  philosophy 

05  If  there  were  any  doubt  of  this  it  is  dispelled  by  a  confidential  note  which  tells  of 

the   famous  interview.     "Finally,   he    [the   Pope]    questioned  me   about   the   Revue  des  deux 

mondes.  ...  I  understood  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  echo  of  his  conversation  re- 
turn   to    him. 

"Once  back  at  Paris,  nothing  could  suit  me  better  than  to  satisfy  a  desire  whose  ex- 
pression honored  me,  and  which  moreover  fitted  with  the  need  which  I  had  felt,  for  some 
time,  to  explain  myself  on  questions  which  had  preoccupied  me  for  ten  years."  (V.  Giraud, 
MH.    I,    98.) 

00  Ibid.,   105. 

00:1  Quoted   from   Brunetiere,   DC,   II,   81. 
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or  with  science  ;97  let  us  face  the  situation  honestly  and  practically. 
History  proves  the  unique  power  of  Christianity  as  a  social  and 
moral  force.  The  moral  crisis  and  the  social  unrest  of  the  present 
day  are  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  religion.  Let  us  return  then 
to  Catholicism,  for  it  alone  is  a  complete  discipline,  unweakened 
by  the  rationalist  compromises  of  the  Protestant  doctrines.  Protes- 
tantism, with  its  emphasis  on  individual  salvation,  is  a  personal 
and  individual  matter,  poorly  calculated  to  combat  the  individual- 
ism and  selfishness  which  constitute  the  major  social  problem  of 
to-day. 

The  conclusion  is  evident.  When  we  are  agreed  upon  three  or 
four  points  of  such  importance,  there  is  not  even  any  need  of  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  or  terms  of  an  agreement;  it  is  completed.  .  .  . 
It  would  be  a  kind  of  crime  ...  to  try  to  divide  people  thus  agreeing, 
for  reasons  of  exegesis  or  geology.  And  even  supposing  that  social  pro- 
gress were  at  the  price  of  a  passing  sacrifice, — which  would  cost  noth- 
ing to  our  independence  or  our  dignity,  but  only  to  our  vanity, — 
hesitation  would  not  be  permissible.  One  must  live  first  of  all,  and  life 
is  not  contemplation  or  speculation,  but  action.  The  patient  snaps  his 
fingers  at  the  rules,  if  only  he  can  be  cured.  When  the  house  is  burn- 
ing, the  only  concern  of  its  inhabitants  is  to  put  out  the  fire.  Or  if  you 
wish  a  nobler  metaphor  ...  it  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
oppose  the  caprice  of  the  individual  to  the  rights  of  the  community, 
when  one  is  on  the  battlefield.98 

This  conclusion  well  illustrates  the  man's  pragmatic  approach 
to  Catholicism.  It  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  his  appeal,  a  few 
months  before:99  "Let  us  believe  what  we  can,  but  let  us  be- 
lieve something,  since  we  know  that  no  more  is  needed  for  action." 


97  Rather  than  collect  mere  scattered  statements  to  show  Brunetiere's  contradictions  of 
self,  this  study  attempts  to  follow  his  thought  chronologically,  and  to  account  for  its  evolu- 
tions. The  reactionary  attitude  adopted  in  his  last  years  derives  from  the  philosophical  volte- 
face  attested  in  the  above  article,  and  this  in  turn  is  motivated  by  social  considerations. 
A  further  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  man's  intense  interest  in  such  matters  is  furnished 
by  a  letter  written  in  1898  to  M.  Giraud:  "I  no  longer  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
a  purely  lay  morality,  and  I  no  longer  believe  in  it  because  I  once  did  believe  in  it  more 
firmly  than  others,  whose  good  faith  I  surely  do  not  question,  but  over  whom  I  claim  the 
advantage  of  having  three  times  brought  up  the  question  for  re-examination,  each  time  under 
conditions   of  absolute  disinterestedness."    {Ibid.,    104.) 

The  first  "re-examination"  probably  dates  from  1889  (cf.  supra,  p.  39  et  seq.),  for 
we  have  Brunetiere's  statement  in  the  same  letter:  "It  is  true  that  I  renewed  my  religious 
education   about   1889."      (Ibid.,   98.) 

As  late  as  1892  he  wrote,  "It  is  essential,  for  two  or  three  compelling  reasons,  that  mo- 
rality be  completely  freed  from  religion."  F.  Brunetiere,  Etudes  critiques  sur  Vhistoire  de  la 
UttSrature  francaise,  Paris,  Hachette,  vol.  V,  2e  edition,  1896,  p.  182.  (Will  be  designated 
infra  as  EC.) 

The  weakening  of  this  conviction  is  evident  in  1894  (cf.  supra,  p.  51),  and  its  re- 
versal, motivated  by  Leo  XIII,  is  proclaimed  Jan.  1,  1895  in  Apres  une  visite  au  Vatican. 

98  SR,   92-93    (conclusion). 

99  Cf.   supra,   p.    52. 
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It  is  social  action  that  he  is  concerned  with,  and  now  he  has  decided 
that  Catholicism  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  reform. 

To  combat  these  doctrines  (individualism,  dilettantism,  interna- 
tionalism) I  sought  a  point  d'appui,  and  after  vainly  searching  for  it  in 
the  teachings  of  science  or  philosophy,  I  found  it  in  Catholicism,  and 
only  in  Catholicism.  Yes,  only  in  it  did  I  find  the  ally  which  we  need 
against  individualism.  .  .  .  From  the  day  when  this  evidence  appeared 
to  me  clearly  I  declared  myself  a  Catholic.100 

Commentators  were  quick  to  point  out  that  he  was  preaching 
a  faith  which  he  did  not  himself  possess.  Yet  he  was  not  wholly 
illogical,  for  he  was  trying  to  prove  that  science  and  faith  (or  rea- 
son and  faith, — they  were  the  same  to  him)  were  not  inimical, 
and  that  we  should  cooperate  with  those  who  have  the  faith,  while 
waiting  for  it  to  be  visited  upon  us. 

This  treatment  of  the  matter  of  faith  was  what  caused  censure 
by  the  Church.  His  rational  opposition  to  religion  he  has  over- 
come by  setting  up  two  orders,  the  one  rational,  the  other  irrational 
or  supra-rational.  Faith,  he  maintains,  is  of  the  latter  order,  and 
therefore  costs  no  sacrifice  of  reason. 

You  cannot  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ;  you  affirm  it  or  you  deny 
it;  you  believe  it  or  you  disbelieve  it,  and  likewise  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  existence  of  God.101 

Mgr.  d'Hulst  replied  sharply: 

M.  Brunetiere  has  no  more  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  faith 
than  M.  Taine.  He  confuses  it  with  a  kind  of  mystical  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
indistinguishable  from  the  visions  of  a  fanatic  ...  or  a  sacred  delirium 
like  that  of  the  pythoness.  .  .  .  This  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  faith. 
.  .  .  The  lacunae  in  his  philosophy.  .  .  . 

His  great  ignorance  of  theology.  .  .  ,102 

Unused  to  such  harsh  treatment  from  high  places,  Brunetiere 
replied  with  some  asperity.  His  statement  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  a  consideration  of  his  belief : 

Nowhere  have  I  said  that  "one  believes  without  reasons  for  be- 
lief," but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  "reason"  or  these  "reasons'' 


100  Quoted  from   V.   Giraud,   MH,   I,    105. 

101  SR,  59. 

102  Quoted  from  A.  Baudrillart,   Vie  de  Mgr.  d'Hulst,   Paris,   Poussielgue,    1914,   vol.   II, 
pp.    199-203. 
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are  of  the  intellectual  order.  One  believes  because  one  wants  to  believe, 
for  reasons  of  the  moral  order;  because  one  feels  the  need  of  a  rule, 
and  because  neither  nature  nor  man  can  find  such  a  rule  within.  But 
what  is  difficult  or  impossible  is  to  give  to  oneself  the  sentiment  of  this 
need,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  cannot  achieve  faith  by  ourselves.103 

This  was  denounced  as  heresy, — fideism, — 104  and  one  under- 
stands why  the  clergy  could  not  support  their  new  champion.  He 
had  granted  reason  and  experience  to  science,  and  only  faith, — a 
highly  questionable  faith, — to  religion.  Writing  in  1897,  a  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  writer  commented:105  "Too  eager  to  reconcile 
science  and  religion,  M.  Brunetiere  had  thought  of  nothing  better 
than  separating  them  completely.  .  .  .  We  could  not  accept  this 
ruinous  division." 

This  complete  separation  is  fundamental  in  Brunetiere's  con- 
ception of  Catholicism,  and  he  never  publicly  disavowed  it.  He 
had,  to  the  amazement  of  the  public,  thrown  his  support  to  the 
Church,  and  he  was  considerably  annoyed  at  being  rebuffed  in- 
stead of  welcomed.  And  for  such  reasons !  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Church  was  needlessly  emphasizing  the  "obstacles  to  belief," 
and  that  his  "social  reasons,"  sincerely  presented,  outweighed 
mere  scholastic  subtleties.  He  speaks  angrily  of  "great  prelates 
who  are  also  great  bunglers,"  and  one  is  reminded  of  his  article 
on  Bossuet,  written  a  few  years  previously,  in  which  he  praises 
the  great  bishop  for  minimizing  the  controversial  question  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Bossuet  believed  in  it,  but,  the  critic  tells 
us,  openly  maintained  that  it  was  "unimportant.  .  .  .  and  irrelevant 
to  faith,"  and  that  there  was  no  reason,  therefore,  to  consider  it  a 
barrier  to  belief.     Brunetiere  comments  ironically : 

And  now  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  obstacles  to  belief  having  no 
doubt  diminished,  the  Roman  Church  has  made  a  new  dogma  of  this 
"non-essential  point!"106 

Despite  the  rebuffs,  the  uproar  and  the  insults,  and  indeed 
somewhat  because  of  them,  he  determined  to  continue.   The  mag- 


103  SR,  59  n. 

104  Bearing  the  Imprimatur  and  the  personal  commendation  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai, 
the  book  of  a  Catholic  theologian  contains  these  judgments  of  Brunetiere's  conception  of 
faith:  "Thus  it  is  in  absolute  contradiction  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church  ..."...  "It 
is  unadulterated  fideism."  (J. -A.  Chollet,  les  Idees  religieuses  de  M.  Brunetiere,  Paris, 
P.  Lethielleux,    [n.d.],  pp.   99,    102.) 

105H.  Bremond,  I'Inquiitude  religietcse,   Paris,  Perrin,   1909,  vol.   I,  pp.  94-95. 
109  EC,   VI   (1899),   p.   237.     The  article  on  Bossuet  was  written   in    1888.    The  refer- 
ence to  "great  bunglers"  is  found  in  le  Figaro,  April  4,   1895. 
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nitude  of  the  scandal  caused  by  his  article  was  proof  of  its  in- 
fluence, as  Brunetiere  observed  in  a  special  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  the  day  of  the  famous  banquet : 

After  all,  there  are  few  people  against  whom  banquets  are  or- 
ganized, and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  to  be  the  first  one  since  King 
Louis  Philippe!107 

In  all  truth,  the  banquet  was  a  rather  vulgar  display  of  mob 
psychology,  and  its  philosophical  fare  smacked  of  politics  rather 
than  of  Plato.  Berthelot  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  things  were 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  he  formally  disavowed,  in  a  newspaper 
notice,  a  whole  series  of  banquets  that  was  being  planned.  His 
philosophical  competence,  however,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  his 
opponent.  Brunetiere's  "attack  upon  science"  had  consisted  merely 
in  noting  that  the  progress  of  morality  had  not  kept  up  with  the 
progress  of  science,  contrary  to  the  promises  made  in  the  name  of 
science,  by  the  eighteenth-century  philosophers  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  scientists.108  Berthelot  and  his  colleagues  then  played  di- 
rectly into  Brunetiere's  hand  by  making  claims  and  promises  more 
sweeping  even  than  those  of  Condorcet  and  Renan.  The  philos- 
opher Alfred  Fouillee  aptly  remarked:109  "Unfortunately  for 
science,  its  cause  was  defended  by  the  scientists." 

Brunetiere  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  the  paltry  arguments 
of  the  scientists,  or  by  the  abuse  of  politicians  like  Georges 
Clemenceau. 

Doctor  Clemenceau,  who  on  Monday  calls  me  "a  sour-tempered 
pedant"  in  his  newspaper,  and  on  Tuesday  sends  me  his  books,  with  a 
flattering  inscription.110 

The  clamor  of  the  public,  the  vituperation  of  the  press,  and  even 
the  treachery  of  some  of  his  old  friends  certainly  caused  him  great 
pain,  for  his  friends  all  assert  that  he  was  keenly  sensitive.  But 
still  he  would  not  yield.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  opinions, 
we  must  admire  him  as  a  courageous  and  loyal  fighter.  He  felt 
that  social  progress  was  at  stake,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a 

107  Le  Figaro,  April  4,    1895.      (Reprinted   in   QA,   66   et  seq.) 

108  The  title  "Bankruptcy  of  Science"  is  a  misnomer.  Brunetiere  did  not  use  the 
term.  He  considers  the  word  banqueroute,  then  withdraws  it  in  favor  of  faillites  partielles. 
(Cf.  SR,  36.) 

109  A.  Fouillee,  le  Mouvement  idialiste  et  la  reaction  contrc  la  science  positive,  Paris, 
Alcan,    1896,    Introduction,    p.   33. 

110  Le  Figaro,  April  4,    1895. 
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molder  of  public  opinion  to  lead  the  good  fight  for  moral  regenera- 
tion and  social  uplift.  Without  hesitation  he  withdrew  from  the 
Ecole  Normale,  cut  his  literary  work  by  half,  and  embarked  on  his 
new  career.  The  next  few  years  were  occupied  with  writings  in 
the  fields  of  apologetics,  sociology  and  even  politics;  with  a 
prodigious  amount  of  study  of  these  subjects;  and  with  a  contin- 
uous round  of  public  lectures  which  took  him  to  the  principal  cities 
and  universities  of  southern  and  central  Europe,  eastern  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

We  can  better  appreciate  the  moral  courage  and  iron  will  re- 
quired for  such  a  program,  made  doubly  difficult  by  public  op- 
probrium, when  we  realize  that  it  was  deliberately  chosen  at  the 
cost  of  his  health, — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  at  the  cost  of 
several  years  of  his  life.111  Early  in  1896  newspapers  reported  that 
he  was  dangerously  ill  and  was  to  be  examined  by  Dr.  Potain,  of 
the  Institute.  Charles  Brunetiere  wrote  to  his  brother  in  alarm. 
The  answer: 

My   dear   Charles: 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  I  hasten  to  reply  that  the  papers 
have,  as  usual,  greatly  exaggerated  things.  For  the  last  six  months  I 
have  been  in  bad  health,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  throw  off  an  attack 
of  bronchitis  which  seized  me  last  December.  It  is  possible  that  it  is 
becoming  chronic  or  even  mortal,  but  that  is  nothing  to  worry  about, 
or  even  think  about,  for  the  present  at  least. 

At  any  rate,  the  examination  by  Potain  is  a  pure  fiction  of  the 
papers,  and  I  do  not  even  know  the  features  of  my  illustrious  colleague. 
When  the  time  comes  for  such  a  thing  I  shall  not  call  upon  Potain  or 
any  other  famous  specialist,  and  if  medicine  can  afford  me  any  relief, 
the  least  of  our  neighborhood  physicians  will  be  good  enough  to  pre- 
scribe for  me.  Meanwhile,  all  things  have  their  price,  and  one  cannot 
lead  the  life  of  a  cab-horse  or  galley-slave,  as  I  have  done  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  without  finally  feeling  the  consequences.  "Some- 
thing is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  from 
Hamlet:  something  is  broken  in  me.   That  is  all! 

Your  brother 

Ferdinand.112 

Broken  in  health,  but  not  in  spirit,  he  was  concerned  with  sav- 
ing the  social  order,  rather  than  his  own  physique.   Never  had  his 


111  M.  Bourget  says  flatly:    "This  drain  of  his  energy,  continued  since  his  youth,  killed 
Brunetiere."   (Op.  cit.,  292.) 

112  C.  Brunetiere,  op.  cit.,  32. 
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stoic  disdain  of  the  flesh  met  such  a  severe  test.  The  tireless  en- 
ergy of  this  sickly  athlete  was  a  shining  example  of  sheer  pluck. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  always  maintained  that  "ideas 
make  the  world  go  'round" ;  for  him,  they  did. 

The  new  orientation  of  his  ideas  and  his  career  was  naturally 
reflected  in  his  critical  work.  He  had  not  entirely  abdicated  the 
kingdom  of  letters,  but  it  was  definitely  a  secondary  interest  hence- 
forth, and  his  literary  criticism  became  pervaded  with  his  new  pre- 
occupations, so  much  so  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
some  of  his  works  of  criticism  and  those  of  propaganda.  A  lead- 
ing influence  at  this  period  is  the  idea  that  democracy  is  the  fated 
and  ineluctable  order  of  modern  society,  to  be  accepted  unreserv- 
edly, and  perfected  by  the  loyal  collaboration  of  all  classes.113 
Animated  by  this  thought,  he  attacks  those  writers  whose  influence 
would  obstruct  this  "natural  evolution."  Those  of  "aristocratic" 
tendencies,  such  as  Renan,  Voltaire,  Nietzsche,  he  assails  with  in- 
creasing ferocity. 

As  he  approached  Catholicism  (he  did  not  openly  embrace  it 
until  1900),  he  became  increasingly  convinced  of  a  spiritual  affinity 
between  Catholicism  and  democracy,  and  he  was  fond  of  repeating 
the  words  of  Leo  XIII  :114  "Be  good  Catholics  and  you  will  be  ex- 
cellent democrats."  Following  his  thought  to  its  uttermost  con- 
clusions, he  decided  that  one  could  not  be  the  one  without  also 
being  the  other.  A  related  exaggeration  is  his  temporary  mingling 
of  Catholicism  and  patriotism.115 

The  results  of  such  doctrinal  bias  are  only  too  evident  in  the 
critical  works  after  1895.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  con- 
siderations, passionately  prosecuted,  were  fatal  to  the  Olympian 
objectivity  which  the  critic  had  so  long  striven  for,  and  to  an  hon- 
orable degree,  attained.  The  bitter  attacks  upon  Renan,  the  vitri- 
olic abuse  of  Flaubert,  are  well  known  examples.  They  are  not  to 
be  condoned  by  saying  that  they  are  directed  only  at  the  ideas  and 
influence  of  these  men.  Brunetiere  was  thoroughly  convinced,  by 
this  time,  that  art  has  a  social  and  moral  function,  and  that  artistry, 
ideas,  and  influence  are  so  inextricably  commingled  that  they  can- 

313  The  influence  of  Tocqueville  is  evident  here,  combined  with  a  sort  of  historical  de- 
terminism or  pragmatism  always  characteristic  of  Brunetiere.  It  is  similar  to  the  attitude 
which  made  him  choose  Catholicism  for  France  because  of  its  historical  record  as  a  unique 
moralizing   force.     Cf.   SR,   passim. 

111  Cf.  F.  Brunetiere,  Lettres  de  combat,  Paris,  Perrin,  1912,  pp.  119-20.  Pius  VII  is 
generally  thought   to  have  originated   this  expression. 

113  Cf.   "les   Ennemis  de  l'ame   franchise,"   in   DC,   I. 
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not  be  considered  separately.  The  whole  structure  of  his  philos- 
ophy of  art  was  upset  by  his  evangelistic  doctrines.  "L'Art  et  la 
morale"  (1898)116  is  a  Jansenist  tract  which  convicts  all  forms  of 
art  of  an  innate  tendency  towards  immorality  that  can  only  be  over- 
come by  minimizing  the  importance  of  its  artistic  form,  and  by  em- 
phasizing its  social  and  moral  purpose.  In  the  course  of  this  lecture 
he  declaimed,  in  his  best  manner,  the  ringing  verses  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle : 

Mais  la  beaute  flamboie,  et  tout  renait  en  elle, 
Et  les  mondes  encor  roulent  sous  ses  pieds  blancs! 

This  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  applause.  When  it  had  subsided 
the  speaker  announced  firmly :   Je  ne  suis  pas  de  cet  avis. 

He  had  formerly  been  of  that  opinion,  and  the  violence  of  his 
reaction  is  the  fury  of  the  renegade.  If  we  would  measure  the 
distance  that  he  has  come  (or  retrograded),  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  petulant  taunts  of  this  period117  with  a  youthful,  somewhat 
Romantic  article  on  "le  Mai  du  siecle,"  which  enthusiastically  ex- 
culpates the  Romantic  poets  from  moral  strictures,  and  denounces 
the  moralizing  attitude  as  "anti-literary  and  inhuman."118 

Justice  requires  that  one  should  note  here  what  has  often  been 
overlooked,  namely  that  Brunetiere  did  not  profess  to  follow  Tol- 
stoy and  Taine  in  making  "the  degree  of  beneficence"  the  criterion 
of  artistic  value.  He  denies  that  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  literature, 
and  declines  to  rank  Pamela  and  Grandison  as  highly  as  Taine  had 
done.  His  position  is  that  these  works  are  faulty,  not  because  of 
their  moral  preoccupations,  but  because  of  insufficient  artistry.  He 
calls  for  an  art  that  shall  combine  moral  and  aesthetic  value.  Such 
a  program  is  questionable,  especially  when  we  hear  him  accepting 
the  claims  of  the  younger  Dumas  for  utilitarian  art,  and  making 
the  statement,  "Tolstoy  and  I  are  fighting  the  same  battle."119 

Our  suspicions  are  justified  when  he  indicts  the  morality  of  La 
Fontaine's  fables  and  Racine's  tragedies.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  multiply  examples,  but  it  is  wiser  to  follow  his  own 


116  Published  in  DC,  I. 

117  "A  little  indulgence,  ye  great  artists!  ...  It  would  cost  us  relatively  little  to  be 
deprived  of  you!  But  how  .  .  .  could  you  live  .  .  .  were  it  not  for  these  Bouvard  and 
Pecuchet   for  whom  you  have  not  enough  scorn   and  derision?"     (Ibid.,    102-3.) 

118  F.  Brunetiere,  Histoire  et  literature  Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  3  vols.,  vol.  I  (1898), 
p.  324.     (Will  be  designated  infra  as  HL.) 

119  Cf.  DC,  I,  32-34,  97,  108-9;  Manual  of  the  History  of  French  Literature,  (author- 
ized translation  by  Ralph  Derechef),  New  York,  Crowell,  [n.d.],  pp.  525-530.  (Will  be 
designated  infra  as  Manual.) 
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dictum  that  one  proof  is  as  good  as  a  hundred.  It  should  merely 
be  added  that  the  late  M.  Hauvette  quite  refuted  Brunetiere's 
over-simplified  and  partisan  presentation  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
as  an  explosion  of  pure  paganism  and  animality.120  Similarly,  Irv- 
ing Babbitt  has  said  all  that  was  necessary  concerning  Brunetiere's 
denunciation  of  Greek  civilization  and  its  representatives,  especially 
Plato.121  These  defiant  paradoxes  are  all  motivated  by  the  convic- 
tion that  "social  and  moral"  utility  is  the  final  aim  and  arbiter  of  all 
human  activity,  be  it  politics,  art,  education,  science,  philosophy, 
religion. 

Whenever  a  doctrine  ends,  by  way  of  logical  consequence,  in  ques- 
tioning the  principles  on  which  society  rests,  it  is  false,  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.122 

It  is  this  obsession  which  dictated  his  attitude  upon  such  varied 
subjects  as  the  Pleiade,  contemporary  pedagogy,  Fenelon's  mysti- 
cism, the  Dreyfus  affair,  the  dilettantism  of  Renan  and  A.  France, 
the  determinism  of  Taine,  the  poetry  of  Baudelaire,  and  even  the 
belief  of  the  individual  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

"Were  you  certain  that  man  is  not  free  .  .  .  you  ought  not 
to  say  so,  since  the  social  polity  and  all  morality  rest  on  the  hypo- 
thesis or  the  postulate  of  liberty  as  on  their  sole  foundation."123 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Brunetiere's  pragmatic  sanction 
and  defense  of  Catholicism  should  have  been  accepted  and  en- 
couraged by  orthodox  leaders.  The  active  hostility  of  Mgr.  d'Hulst 
was  shared  by  only  a  few  prelates ;  most  of  the  clergy  held  their 
tongue,  and  many  of  them  openly  welcomed  the  support  of  their 
new  ally.  The  advantage  of  his  powerful  influence  is  not  the  sole 
explanation;  though  Brunetiere  was  frankly  an  unbeliever  still, 
his  supporters  had  reason  to  hope  that  presently  the  revelation  of 
faith  would  come  to  him,  to  legitimize  his  premature  expression. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  was  the  apparent,  though  tacit, 
approval  of  Leo  XIII.  Despite  Brunetiere's  disclaimer  of  any 
papal  inspiration,  the  impression  persisted  that  he  was  encouraged 
by  Rome.    The  title,  Apres  une  visit e  au  Vatican,  suggested  this, 


120  H.  Hauvette,  "F.  Brunetiere,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  franchise  classique  (1515-1830), 
tome  ler,  premiere  et  seconde  parties,"  Revue  critique,  July  8,  1905,  nouvelle  serie,  tome  LX, 
pp.   14-20. 

121 1.   Babbitt,  op.  cit.,   301-2. 

123  F.  Brunetiere,  Nouvelles  questions  de  critique,  Paris,  Calmann-Levy,  1898,  p.  342. 
(Will  be  designated  infra  as  NQC.) 

123  Ibid.,   334. 
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and  the  impression  was  strengthened,  a  few  weeks  later,  by  a  news- 
paper article  which  detailed  another  interview  with  the  Pope.124 
Questioned  as  to  whether  Brunetiere  had  "correctly  rendered  his 
thought,"  the  Pontiff  avoided  a  direct  answer,  but  exposed  at  some 
length  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  with  the  critic.  The  Pope's 
words,  as  here  reported,  parallel  closely  those  of  Brunetiere  in  his 
famous  article. 

Finally,  there  is  the  obvious  fact  that  if  Leo  XIII  had  found 
Brunetiere's  ideas  distasteful,  or  his  influence  questionable,  it  would 
have  been  a  simple  matter  to  halt  them.  He  did  not  choose  to  do 
so,  and  as  long  as  the  Pope  lived,  Brunetiere  had  complete  liberty 
to  campaign  for  the  Church  in  any  way  he  pleased.125 

This  liberty  was  fully  exercised.  In  widely  circulated  tracts, 
and  in  dozens  of  addresses  to  "Catholic  Youth"  societies  and  work- 
ingmen's  clubs,  he  broadcast  his  paradoxical  arguments.  He  clung 
to  his  belief  in  evolution,  repeating  his  parallel  with  the  dogma 
of  original  sin,  and  maintained  that  the  one  confirmed  the  other.126 
He  justified  his  modernist  interpretations  of  dogmas  by  the  same 
doctrine,  though  a  few  years  before  (1891),  he  had  vigorously  de- 
nied such  an  application  of  it. 

It  is  in  vain  that  they  speak  of  the  "evolution  of  dogmas";  it  is 
only  a  word  by  which  they  deceive  themselves.  There  is  no  evolution 
without  a  change  in  kind,  and  a  dogma  which  evolves  ceases  thereby 
to  be  a  dogma.127 

In  fact,  his  whole  campaign  for  a  modern  "social  Catholicism"  is 
based  on  this  idea  of  evolution,  and  he  even  maintains  that  a 
single  dogma  may  ,be  variously  interpreted  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  changing  conditions.  Nevertheless,  he  condemns  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers: 


124  "M.  Vigne  (d'Octon)  et  Leon  XIII,"  in  le  Temps,  Feb.  8,  1895. 

125  It  is  known  that  Brunetiere  was  granted  at  least  four  audiences  by  Leo  XIII  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years  of  the  latter's  life.  (C/.  Lettres  de  combat,  p.  115.  This  article, 
"Sur  Leon  XIII,"  bears  striking  proof  of  their  community  of  thought  and  interests.) 

126  Brunetiere's  dogged  persistence  in  reiterating  such  ideas  earned  him  the  vigorous 
opposition  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  controversy 
continued  after  his  public  profession  of  faith  (1900).  La  Quinzaine  charged  him  with 
fideism,  and  the  Abbe  Delmont  objected  in  la  Veriti  francaise  (Nov.  1901),  to  the  critic's 
unorthodox  apologetics,  taking  exception  especially  to  the  Darwinian  arguments.  Brunetiere 
replied  in  a  footnote:   //  est  difficile  de  se  jaire  comprendre.    (DC,  II,    163   n.) 

"I  had  understood  him  only  too  well,"  retorted  the  Abbe  Delmont,  "and  I  was  merely 
the  echo  of  those  who  had  heard  him  pervert  the  dogma  of  original  sin  and  the  doctrine  of 
Saint  Augustine."   (T.  Delmont,  op.  cit.,  166.) 

127  F.   Brunetiere,   Bossuet,   Paris,   Hachette,    1913,   p.    87. 
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No  one,  neither  Pope  nor  Council,  had  the  right,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  to  add  an  article  to,  or  to  retrench  an  iota  from  it.128 

This  enemy  of  individualism  evidently  intends  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  his  own  opinions.  Similarly,  his  early  repugnance 
to  mystical  effusions  has  not  changed  a  jot.  He  condemns,  in  the 
name  of  Bossuet : 

.  .  .  the  indecent  scenes  at  the  Saint-Medard  cemetery  .  .  .  the 
miracles  at  Lourdes  and  at  Lorette  .  .  .  the  superstitious  devotion  to 
the  Bleeding  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  on  the  visions  of  a  Marie 
Alacoque.129 

"These  words  are  harsh;  a  sectarian  Protestant  would  use  no 
harsher,"  comments  a  contemporary.130 

Such  expressions  of  open  revolt  ceased  after  1900,  when  Brune- 
tiere  finally  joined  the  Church,  but  he  seems  never  to  have  aban- 
doned the  debatable  idea  that  had  so  scandalized  Mgr.  d'Hulst  in 
1895,  namely  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  supernatural,  and  that 
faith  is  utterly  separated  from  reason.  It  is  maintained  even  in 
his  public  profession  of  faith  at  Lille,  in  1900,  before  the  Catholic 
Congress  of  the  North: 

...  to  those  who  would  ask  me  for  something  .  .  .  more  explicit, 
I  should  reply:  "What  I  believe, — and  I  stress  this  word  heavily, — 
what  I  believe, — not  what  I  suppose  or  imagine,  and  not  what  I  know 
or  understand,  but  what  I  believe, — go  ask  it  of  Rome.131 

The  word  was  at  once  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and  other 
lands,  that  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  was  at  last 
converted.  And  that  is  indeed  what  he  had  meant.  Commenting 
on  the  wording,  Brunetiere's  successor  at  the  Academy  says : 

Peculiar  as  this  form  of  declaration  may  be,  we  should  wrong  M. 
Brunetiere  if  we  did  not  interpret  it  as  a  categorical  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.132 

Barboux  is  right.  No  serious  person  has  questioned  Brune- 
tiere's sincerity,   and  his  profession  of   faith,   curious  though   it 

128  EC.   VI,   243. 

m  Ibid.,  242.  The  article  is  of  1888,  and  the  first  edition  of  EC,  VI,  appeared  in 
1898. 

11,0  C  Bastide,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  September  1,  1899,  new  series,  vol.  LXVI.  p.  508. 

131  DC,  II,  43. 

132  H.   Barboux,   in  Recucil  des   discours   .    .   .   de  VAcadtmie  FratiQaise,   p.   429. 
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be,  is  a  sincere  declaration.  It  tells  us,  with  evident  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  the  faith,  and  it  maintains  the  position  that  faith  is  not 
a  matter  of  intellect. 

It  was  not  the  faith  of  a  Pascal,  as  Irving  Babbitt  has  ob- 
served, and  one  would  search  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  mystic  fervor. 
Yet  he  imagined  himself  Pascal's  successor,  and  embarked  on  a 
work  of  formal  apologetics  which  should  complete  the  purpose  of 
the  fragmentary  Pensees.  This  modern  version,  however,  was  to 
be  an  application  of  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  and  Darwinian  evo- 
lution to  Auguste  Comte's  positivism ! 

Mulics  sunt  mansiones  is  a  phrase  that  Brunetiere  was  fond 
of  repeating  and  interpreting,  usually  in  a  spirit  of  admiration  for 
the  Church's  ability  to  "absorb  its  heresies."133  He  speaks  as  one 
who  should  know.  The  absorption  seems  not  to  have  been  com- 
plete, however,  for  a  portion  of  Catholic  France  still  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  the  new  "Church  Father,"  as  one  enthusiastic  prel- 
ate133a  called  him.  In  all  truth,  he  was  only  a  step- father,  and  his 
neo-scholasticism,  clothed  in  Darwin's  vocabulary,  brought  little 
solace  to  his  adoptive  children.  He  believed  too  much  that  "ideas 
govern  the  world,"  his  successor  at  the  Academy  tells  us,  and  he 
did  not  realize  that  it  is  interests  and  passions  which  do  so.  Hence 
his  faith,  increasing  with  the  years,  in  the  omnipotence  of  dialectic 
and  reasoning. 

It  is  the  height  of  illusion  to  believe  that  one  can  convert  men 
by  reasoning.  I  am  sure  that  the  powerful  and  imperious  logic  of 
M.  Brunetiere  inflamed  many  men  who  were  long  since  convinced; 
I  like  to  believe  it  stirred  many  unbelievers;  but  I  doubt  that  it 
subjugated  them.  Why?  Because  any  religion  is  a  consolation  and 
syllogisms  console  nobody.134 

If  his  sincere  and  courageous  propaganda  was  thus  sterile,  de- 
spite the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  it  can  only  be,  as  Barboux  sug- 
gests, that  the  speaker  himself  lacked  what  he  could  not  com- 
municate : 


133  "I  still  admire  Darwin  and  A.  Comte.  I  admire  them  so  much  that  after  spending 
some  thirty  years  of  my  life  in  'converting  them  into  blood  and  sinew,'  as  an  old  author  says,  I 
have  decided  to  use  the  rest  of  my  days  in  drawing  from  the  Origin  of  Species  and  the 
Cours  de  philosophie  positive  the  basis  of  a  new  apologetics.  I  realize  that  people  will  con- 
sider it  as  bold  as  it  is  new,  but  I  am  none  the  less  hopeful  and  confident  of  its  success." 

(DC,  II,  3  n.) 

i33a  Cardinal   Mathieu. 

134  H.  Barboux,  in  Recueil  des  discours  .   .   .   de  I'Academie  Francaise,  p.   432. 
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Incapable  of  enjoying  the  repose  of  a  faith  so  laboriously  con- 
quered, he  seemed  to  be  still  groping  after  the  search  was  ended.135 

That  is  keenly  observed.  Repose,  the  calm  serenity  of  faith, 
are  wholly  lacking  from  his  apologia.  His  friends  were  in  agree- 
ment that  he  never  knew  repose. 

What  he  did  find  and  advocate  in  Catholicism  was  a  "dis- 
cipline,"— the  obligation  and  sanction  of  a  rule  of  conduct.  Reason 
was  not  sacrificed  to  faith,  but  divorced  from  it.  Faith,  in  turn,  was 
achieved  by  an  act  of  the  will.  Such  a  system  is  noble  in  motive, 
and  does  credit  to  the  man's  probity,  but  no  amount  of  rhetorical 
magic  could  make  it  a  popular  evangel.136 

Encouraged  by  his  apparent  success,  spurred  on  by  his  sense  of 
duty  and  love  of  combat,  the  fiery  crusader  multiplied  his  activities. 
His  cumulative  successes  in  various  fields  had  made  him  a  light  in 
the  social  world,  and  soon  he  became  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
literary  salons  of  Mme  Aubernon  and  Mme  de  Loynes.  The 
former  had  a  marked  political  tendency,  and  Mme  Aubernon  and 
her  niece  were  so  republican  that  they  were  called  les  precieuses 
radicates.  The  salon  of  Mme  de  Loynes  was  more  elegant,  and 
famed  for  its  epicurean  table.  Here  was  founded,  in  1899,  the 
famous  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Frangaise,  with  Brunetiere  as  a  leading 
influence.  Other  leaders  were  Lemaitre  (first  president),  Cop- 
pee,  Deroulede,  Houssaye,  Vandal,  Forain,  Detaille.  The  Ligue 
was  a  product  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  which  split  France  into  two 
bitterly  opposed  camps,  and  quite  engulfed  the  rosy  "renaissance 
of  idealism,"  so  hopefully  proclaimed  a  few  years  before.137 

Brunetiere  felt  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Affaire, 
which  for  him  was  simply  another  and  more  striking  episode  in  the 
revolt  of   individualism  against  the  sacred  prerogatives   of   So- 


135  Ibid.,  430. 

130  In  an  interview  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  grant  me,  M.  Giraud  related  an  in- 
cident which  well  illustrates  this  fact.  In  1901  Brunetiere  was  invited  to  speak  at  Geneva, 
and  he  accepted,  choosing  to  speak  on  Calvin.  His  ideas  on  the  subject  were  well  known, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  modify  them  for  the  sake  of  diplomacy.  When 
he  mounted  the  platform  he  faced  an  immense  audience  which  was  openly  hostile.  He  wavered 
not  at  all,  and  his  address  was  a  masterpiece  of  bold  criticism  and  clever  argument.  From 
his  first  words,  the  audience  was  dominated.  Forcefully,  yet  tactfully,  he  proceeded  to 
convict  his  listeners  of  egoistic  principles  and  aristocratic  spirit,  and  still  they  remained 
spellbound.  It  was  a  triumph  of  oratorical  power.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
Calvinist  listeners  were  converted  to  Catholicism.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the  old 
saying:     Tu   ne   me   persuaderas   pas,   quand  meme  tu   me   convaincrais. 

137  This  phrase  was  popular  in  the  early  'nineties,  and  Brunetiere  used  it  as  the  title 
of  a  lecture  in   1896.  Cf.   DC,  I. 
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ciety.138  He  made  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  provinces,  and  feel- 
ing ran  so  high  that  strong  police  guards  were  required  to  pro- 
tect him, — a  fact  which  illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  his  oratorical 
power,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  was  feared  by  his  enemies. 

Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  busier  than  ever.  The  salon  of 
Mme  de  Loynes  was  known  as  a  fabrique  d'Academiciens,  and  of 
course  Brunetiere  was  the  moving  spirit  in  this,  though  Lemaitre 
was  the  social  lion.  This  salon  used  its  influence  to  elect  Don- 
nay,  the  Marquis  de  Segur,  Faguet,  E.  Lamy,  Henri  Roujon.  The 
influence  of  this  coterie  was  known  to  be  so  great  that  political 
enemies  who  were  not  on  speaking  terms  observed  truces  in  order 
to  be  present.  One  could  have  seen  there,  at  the  same  time, 
Clemenceau  and  Rochefort,  Paul  Deschanel  and  General 
Boulanger. 

Brunetiere  also  had  his  own  salon,  and  even  gave  dinners, 
in  the  offices  of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  There  a  number  of 
elections  to  the  Academy  were  fomented,  but  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  rehabilitate  the  outcasts  of  the  salon  of  Mme 
de  Loynes.139  However,  such  activities  were  mere  diversions 
for  the  orator, —  diversions  which  unfortunately  shortened  his 
day,  already  too  brief  for  his  multifarious  activities.  He  could 
go  for  his  morning  canter  in  the  Bois,  and  make  up  the  time  by 
longer  vigils  in  his  private  office.  He  was  prosecuting  more 
vigorously  than  ever  his  practice  of  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends,  knowing  that  its  light  would  soon  be  consumed. 

Meanwhile  he  wrote  polemical  articles  for  the  newspapers, 
delivered  dozens  of  disc  our  $  de  combat,  battled  for  the  retention 
of  the  programme  classique  in  the  public  schools,  harassed  the 
"Intellectuals"  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  fought  inch  by  inch  the 
losing  struggle  against  separation  of  Church  and  State,  worked 


138  This  tendency  to  over-simplify  questions,  and  to  lump  them  all  under  a  general 
cause,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  man's  reactionary  period.  It  dates  from  the  'nineties,  and  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  keen  analysis  of  the  earlier  work. 

"Indeed,  as  soon  as  one  considers  them  in  perspective,  it  is  not  only  political,  social, 
and  historical  questions  which  are  seen  to  be,  at  bottom,  moral  questions;  the  same  is  true  of 
aesthetic   questions."    (RDM,   Dec.   15,    1895,   4e   periode,   tome   CXXXII,   p.   958.) 

"Dilettantism,  individualism,  internationalism,  I  have  come  to  see  that  all  these  are 
interrelated,  that  their  consequences  are  not  merely  literary,  and  that  their  corrosive  influence 
threatens  those  ideas  which  are  dearest  to  us,  and  which  have  preserved  France  up  to  now." 
(Quoted  from  V.   Giraud,   MH,  I,   61   n.) 

139  <<Au  through  his  Academic  life,  Brunetiere  directed  the  votes  of  a  part  of  the  Right. 
Even!  the  Left  heeded  him,  for  he  was  the  director  of  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  And 
then,  he  possessed  an  orator's  temperament,  and  the  will  to  convince.  He  was  imperious, 
and  he  passed  for  omniscient.  He  insisted  on  electing  Cardinal  Mathieu  and  Hervieu, 
although  the  latter  belonged  to  the  Left.  For  twelve  years  he  was  the  Chief  Elector  of 
the  Academy;  perhaps  never  in  all  time  was  one  obeyed  with  such  docility."  (Jules  Bertaut. 
in    Vingt-cinq   ans  de  litierature  frangaise,   vol.    II,    p.    29.) 
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at  his  trilogy  of  apologetics,  engaged  in  public  debates,  edited 
his  Revue,  and  at  length  resumed  his  position  at  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  because  feeling  ran  so  high  against  him  there  that  it  was 
being  whispered  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  return.  Aside  from 
his  boundless  energy  and  pugnacity,  we  should  note  the  com- 
plexion of  his  thought  at  this  time.  It  was  increasingly  humani- 
tarian and  democratic,  as  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  newspaper 
articles  which  constituted  a  kind  of  running  debate  with  Georges 
Renard,  a  socialistic  leader.140  In  this  controversy,  which  created 
a  great  stir,  Brunetiere  argued  that  the  program  of  Socialism  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  Christian  idea,  that  the  ideals  of  Social- 
ism were  borrowed  from  Christianity,  that  a  good  Catholic  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  Socialist  reformers,  and  that 
therefore  Catholics  and  Socialists  should  unite  to  bring  about 
the  reforms  which  they  desire  in  common. 

Such  a  program,  openly  championed  by  the  most  prominent 
lay  leader  of  Catholicism  in  the  land,  could  not  fail  to  arouse 
bitter  antagonism,  especially  in  France  where  the  Church  party 
is  traditionally  of  the  extreme  Right.  A  good-sized  fraction  of 
the  Catholics  had  always  been  suspicious  of  Brunetiere  because 
of  his  questionable  ideas  and  extreme  independence,  but  they  had 
been  restrained  from  an  open  break,  for  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. But  now  the  situation  was  very  different.  Leo  XIII, 
whose  personality  and  liberalism  had  first  attracted  the  critic  to 
the  Church,  had  died  the  year  before,  and  the  ideas  of  Pius  X 
were,  by  comparison,  distinctly  reactionary. 

Back  in  1895  a  writer  for  le  Temps  had  clearly  foreseen  what 
might  happen,  and  his  prophecy  seems  almost  oracular : 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Brunetiere,  having  seen  the  Pope,  a  liberal  and 
modern  Pope,  has  somewhat  modified  his  ideas.  ...  He  believes  that 
one  should  accept  the  cooperation  of  religion  without  sacrificing  "one's 
independence  of  thought."  He  believes  it  doubtless  because  the  present 
religious  head  is  Leo  XIII,  but  should  the  day  come  when  we  have  a 
reactionary  Pope,  M.  Brunetiere  will  perhaps  be  obliged,  in  order  to 
save  "the  independence  of  his  thought,"  to  shift  his  batteries.  And  on 
that  occasion,  in  order  to  determine  the  new  "evolution"  of  his  ideas, 
to  what  Vatican  will  he  make  his  pilgrimage?141 


110  First  appeared  in  la   Petite  rcpmbliquc,   March   27-April    10.    1004.    Reprinted   in   QA. 
141  Eugena  Lautier,  le  Temps,  Jan.    15,    1895. 
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The  accession  of  Pius  X,  in  1903,  brought  a  change  in  the 
policies  of  the  Vatican.  Gone  was  the  liberalism  of  Leo  XIII, 
which  had  seemed  to  tolerate,  if  not  to  encourage,  the  venturesome 
apologetics  of  Brunetiere.  "Modernism"  was  vigorously  combated, 
and  the  ultra-conservative  faction  of  the  Church  felt  encouraged 
to  denounce  its  opponents.  Brunetiere  was  soon  aware  of  the 
changed  atmosphere,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  politic  in  his  attitude  towards  the  new  regime. 
He  continued,  without  apparent  modification,  his  written  and 
spoken  works  of  apologetics.  Early  in  1904  his  Revue  carried  an 
anonymous  article142  which  seems  to  question  the  canonicity  of  the 
election  of  Pius  X.  Two  years  later,  the  Revue  published  the  first 
French  translation  of  Fogazzaro's  Santo,143  which  stirred  all 
Europe  with  its  "Modernistic"  propaganda.  Churchmen  in  France 
were  sharply  divided  in  their  attitude  towards  il  Santo,  and  feeling 
was  running  high  when  E.-M.  de  Vogue,  Brunetiere's  close  friend 
and  collaborator,  defended  it  with  a  veritable  panegyric  in  the 
daily  press.144  A  few  weeks  later,  Rome  announced  that  il  Santo 
had  been  placed  on  the  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum. 

Brunetiere  was  no  longer  persona  grata  to  most  leaders  in  the 
Church.  He  had  always  had  opponents  there,  but  now  their  num- 
ber seemed  to  have  multiplied,  and  included  not  a  few  who  had 
formerly  welcomed  and  exploited  his  services.145    Dismayed  by 


142  "Les  Derniers  jours  de  Leon  XIII  et  le  conclave  de  1903,"  RDM,  March  IS,  1904, 
5e  periode,  tome  XX.  The  crux  of  the  matter,  as  related  by  the  anonymous  writer,  was  the 
suppression  of  a  certain  kind  of  ballotting,  called  the  accesso,  which  should  have  been  con- 
ducted, he  says,  immediately  after  the  first  ballot.  The  accesso  would  presumably  have 
favored  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  led  in  the  first  ballot.  ".  .  .  It  is  certain  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  accesso  were  especially  noticed  by  the  adversaries  of  him  whom  it  would  surely 
have  profited.  The  good  faith  of  Cardinal  Oteglia  is  above  any  suspicion,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  question  of  this  importance  was  decided  by  a  single  person,  contrarily  to 
tradition,  to  the  tenor  of  the  apostolic  constitutions,  and  to  the  very  letter  of  the  oath." 
(Ibid.,  276.) 

143  Appeared  in  RDM,  January   15-March   IS,    1906. 

144  Le  Figaro,  July  27,   1906. 

145  To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  let  it  be  repeated  that  Brunetiere  was 
quite  sincere  in  his  profession  of  faith  as  a  Catholic,  and  remained  so  until  the  end.  This  study 
does  not  presume  to  judge  his  orthodoxy,  but  simply  relates  how  he  was  received  by  various 
representatives  of  the  Church.  In  general,  he  was  received  sympathetically,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  which  a  learned  French  cleric,  the  Abbot  F.  M.  Cabrol, 
was  gracious   enough   to   write   to   me: 

"We  Catholics  followed  his  progress  with  the  greatest  interest.  His  famous  article 
Apres  une  visite  showed  that  he  had  become  one  of  us,  and  from  that  moment  we  con- 
sidered him  as  a  Catholic.  ...  As  for  the  sacraments,  confession  and  communion,  it  was 
not  known  very  well  whether  he  was  a  practitioner.  Some  of  us,  especially  the  theologians, 
noticed  that  some  of  his  propositions  were  not  entirely  orthodox;  his  philosophy  was  still 
somewhat  Kantian,  and  certainly  not  Thomist.  .  .  .  We  are  very  fond  of  his  works,  and 
if  we  occasionally  come  upon  such  opinions,  we  pardon  him,  realizing  that  he  was  not  a 
theologian.  .  .  ." 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  severity  was  manifested  in  some  quarters.  Even  the  Abba 
Delmont,  lenient  in  the  matter  of  orthodoxy,  cannot  forgive  him  for  his  "Americanism," 
his  Socialistic  tendencies,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  cultuelles.  This  last  transgression  was  ex- 
cused by  E.   Lamy  by  virtue  of  Brunetiere's   "lack  of  theological  preparation,"   and  in   the 
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this  turn  of  events,  he  paused  in  his  career  as  a  Catholic  apologist, 
when  his  friends  urged  him  to  return  to  criticism.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  to  be  done.  "Back  to  literature !"  he  assented  bitterly.146 
But  the  age  of  his  critical  royalty  had  passed,  for  his  ten-year 
abdication  had  left  the  field  clear  to  younger  talents,  and  the  fickle 
public  had  come  to  consider  him  as  a  polemist,  politician  and  Cath- 
olic propagandist,  rather  than  literary  critic. 

Disappointments  and  humiliations  crowded  rapidly  upon  him. 
In  the  year  1904  he  was  removed  from  his  position  at  the  Ecole 
Normale,  through  the  efforts  of  political  enemies,  and  they  ig- 
nored his  application  for  a  post  at  the  College  de  France,  just 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Deschanel.  The  political  current 
was  definitely  anti-clerical,  and  Brunetiere's  influence  had  been 
too  powerful  not  to  bring  about  reprisals  when  the  opportunity 
came.  Considered  not  sufficiently  Catholic  to  be  a  defender  of 
the  faith,  he  was  yet  too  much  so  to  retain  his  lay  position. 

His  friends  arranged  for  the  use  of  a  private  hall  to  which 
the  Normaliens  might  easily  slip  away  to  hear  their  master  de- 
liver his  course  on  the  philosophes  and  the  eighteenth-century 
spirit.  It  was  his  plan,  since  the  Church  had  frowned  upon  his 
collaboration,  to  pitch  camp  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  do 
for  that  age  what  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Port-Royal  had  done  for  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  had  scarcely  begun  his  series  of  lec- 
tures, however,  when  he  was  stricken  with  complete  loss  of  his 
voice.  This  affliction,  from  which  he  never  recovered,  was  the 
most  grievous  blow  of  all.  His  greatest  joy  had  been  the  sense 
of  action,  of  influence  upon  his  auditors.  Eighteen  successful 
years  upon  the  rostrum  made  other  forms  of  utterance  seem 
tame;  his  spirit  burned  as  brilliantly  as  ever,  but  must  perforce 
be  translated  by  the  pen. 

He  accepted  the  situation  stoically;  despite  his  latter-day 
denunciation  of  Stoicism  as  haughty  individualism,  he  was 
more  a  Stoic  than  anything  else.  There  is  even  a  note  of  good- 
natured  resignation  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 


words  of  his  priest:  "by  the  lack,  not  of  faith,  but  of  religious  life, — Brunetiere  was  not 
a   practitioner."    (T.    Delmont,   op.   cit.,    166.) 

As  for  his  apologetics,  prelates  like  Mgr.  Elie  Blanc  and  unbelievers  like  Faguet  were 
agreed  that  Sur  les  chemins  de  la  croyance  was  faulty  in  its  theology  and  dangerous  in  its 
arguments  based  on  Comte  and  Darwin.  Faguet  compared  him  to  "a  knight  with  lowered 
visor,  which  is  likely  to  impede  vision."  Cj.,  E.  Faguet,  Revue  latine.  Nov.  25,  1904, 
and  Jan.   2  5,    1907;    Mgr.   Elie  Blanc,Pe«^e  Content  tor  aine,   Dec.   26,    1904. 

148  V.   Giraud,   MH,   I,    119. 
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My  voice  is  still  no  better,  but  my  character  is  improving,  in  one 
respect  at  least,  and  you  can't  imagine  how  easily  I  now  put  up  with 
contradiction.  Henceforth  people  can  say  anything  to  me,  and  I  can 
talk  back  only  to  what  is  written.147 

He  devoted  himself  to  continuous  study,  despite  his  rapidly 
failing  health,  wrote  articles  for  his  Revue,  worked  on  his  monu- 
mental Histoire  de  la  litterature  frangaise  classique,  and  wrote  a 
book  on  Balzac,  solicited  by  an  American  publisher.  This  book, 
whose  French  edition  passed  almost  unnoticed,  has  since  caused 
readers  no  end  of  concern,  because  of  its  unreserved  praise  of 
an  author  whom  Brunetiere  had  previously  criticised  without 
mercy.  The  anomaly  can  be  largely  explained,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  twenty-year  interval  which  separates  the  two  attitudes, 
and  by  the  considerable  evolution  of  the  critic's  ideas  during 
that  time.  By  his  own  admission,  his  early  attitude  had  been  far 
more  "aristocratic"  than  it  was  in  his  last  years.  Analysis  shows 
that  the  early  article  objects  in  general  to  Balzac's  monotonous 
vulgarity,  and  in  particular  to  his  faults  of  style.  We  have  seen 
that  Brunetiere  gradually  evolved  away  from  his  idolatry  of 
Flaubert's  style,  and  in  the  'nineties  he  frequently  suggested  that 
this  element  was  less  important  than  most  critics  thought.  He 
adduced  the  examples  of  Moliere  and  Saint-Simon,  so  often 
criticized  for  their  style,  and  presently  he  bracketed  Balzac's 
name  with  theirs. 

This  tendency  was  furthered  by  his  increasing  belief  in  the 
social  function  of  literature.  Obviously,  the  moral  purport  of 
le  Disciple,  let  us  say,  is  not  invalidated  by  its  style,  which  is  surely 
a  weakness.  Brunetiere  stood  up  definitely  as  a  defender  of  le 
Disciple  and  the  attitude  which  it  implies.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  distinguish  between  "stylists"  and  "writers."  The  latter  have 
true  originality,  he  tells  us,  for  they  write  with  the  serious  purpose 
of  giving  a  criticism  of  life ;  a  "stylist"  is  only  a  dilettante  whose 
sole  interest  is  to  "string  words  together,"  and  "avoid  a  succession 
of  two  genitives." 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  change  of  viewpoint  must  materially 
alter  one's  attitude  towards  Balzac.  Brunetiere  concluded  that 
the  style  of  Balzac,  Saint-Simon  and  Moliere  is  good,  and  in  fact 


147  "Lettres  de  F.   Brunetiere  et  E.-M.   de  Vogue,"   RDM,   Aug.    15,    1924,    7e   periode 
tome  XXII,  pp.   790-791.     Letter  of  July   18,   1905. 
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the  only  style  by  which  these  "Naturalists"  could  attain  the  vivid- 
ness and  realism  which  they  sought.148 

As  for  Balzac's  vulgarity,  Brunetiere  likewise  changed  his 
mind.  As  the  critic  became  "less  aristocratic,"  he  found  the 
personality  of  Balzac  less  distasteful.  After  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  Catholic-socialist-humanitarian,  speaking  to  working- 
men's  clubs  by  night,  attacking  the  evils  of  money  and  class  by 
day,  was  pleased  to  find  the  same  social  problems  in  the  pages 
of  Balzac,  and  proclaimed  him  the  founder  of  the  modern  novel, 
the  discoverer  of  its  true  form  and  function. 

The  system  of  evolutionary  criticism,  elaborated  after  the 
early  article  was  written,  also  contributed  to  the  change.  Like  a 
highway,  it  leads  in  either  direction.  In  his  earlier  criticism 
Brunetiere  tended  to  look  only  backward, —  to  use  his  method 
as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  validity  of  tradition  and  its  man- 
dates. In  his  later  years  he  uses  it  to  travel  forward, —  to  evalu- 
ate the  present  and  predict  the  future.  Thus  used,  his  theory 
tends  to  assume  the  guise  of  fatalism,  or  at  least,  of  determinism. 
It  does  not  say  that  "all  that  is,  is  well,"  but  it  does  demonstrate 
that  all  that  is,  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  immediate  future  is 
necessarily  conditioned  by  the  present.  Such  a  doctrine  held  un- 
escapable  implications  for  the  disillusioned,  pragmatic  Brunetiere 
of  the  last  years.  It  meant  that,  as  with  morals  and  Catholicism, 
he  must  cease  to  long  for  an  unattainable  ideal,  that  he  must  ac- 
cept the  situation  realistically,  and  devote  himself  to  practical 
efforts  to  improve  conditions  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  In 
the  case  of  the  novel  it  meant  that,  Balzac's  influence  having 
been  predominant  since  his  death,  experience  had  shown  that  this 
was  the  form  of  the  novel  best  suited  to  contemporary  life.  There 
is  no  appeal  from  the  certain  verdict  of  time,  thought  Brunetiere ; 
let  us  therefore  accept  the  Balzac  novel,  and  try  to  evolve  from 
it  the  novel  best  suited  to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  fact  that  he  totally  exonerates  Balzac  from  censure  on 
moral  grounds  has  also  aroused  astonishment.  Here  again,  it 
is  a  matter  of  understanding  the  man.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  he  was  not  morally  squeamish,  and  his  strictures  upon 
Zola  were  motivated  by  aesthetic,  rather  than  moral  grounds.  We 
have  seen  how  he  endorsed  the  morality  of  Flaubert,  Maupassant, 

148  Brunetiere's  evolution  with  respect  to  Balzac  has  an  exact  counterpart  in  his 
changing  attitude  towards   Flaubert.    The  reasons   for  both  changes  were   the  same. 
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and  others.  Over-sensitiveness  in  such  matters  is,  he  felt,  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  confirmed  optimists  and  dreamy  idealists.  We 
know  that  Brunetiere  was  scarcely  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that 
as  the  years  went  by  he  became  less  so,  if  that  were  possible.  Once 
when  he  was  provoked  he  retorted  angrily : 

Realists  or  Naturalists,  they  are  quite  wrong,  and  they  mislead 
the  public,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  when  they  say  .  .  .  that  what 
I  contest  is  their  choice  of  subjects.  No,  the  truth  does  not  frighten 
me !  ...  It  is  a  question  of  treatment  rather  than  a  question  of 
morality.  Much  less  fastidious  than  the  Naturalists  themselves,  I  am 
interested  in  scores  of  things  which  do  not  interest  them  .  .  .  but  I 
am  not  therefore  incapable  of  interest  in  those  subjects  which  alone 
have   interest   for   them.  .  .  .149 

He  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he  claimed  to  be  a  Naturalist, 
and  his  abiding  pessimism  accounts  for  this  choice.  He  endorsed 
Moliere,  Saint-Simon,  and  Balzac  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
embraced  Schopenhauer, — because  he  was  convinced  of  their  pro- 
found truth.  He  believed  that  Balzac  did  not  exaggerate, —  that 
human  nature  is  just  as  immoral,  as  coarse,  as  vulgar  as  he  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  This  complete  endorsement  of  the  verity  of  the 
Comedie  humaine  implies  a  very  deep  pessimism,  unaffected  by 
his  Christianity, — but  we  have  already  discussed  his  pessimism, 
and  seen  that  it  fitted  perfectly  well  with  his  Christianity.  We 
may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the  critic  endorsed  Balzac's  style  for 
its  vividness,  and  his  morality  for  its  stark  realism.150 

The  volume  on  Balzac  (1905)  was  his  last  work  of  any  mag- 
nitude, and  is  therefore  of  considerable  significance  in  a  study 
of  the  critic's  last  manner.  The  projected  History  did  not  get 
beyond  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  monumental  work  on  the 
eighteenth  century  was  abandoned  when  the  critic's  loss  of  voice 
forced  him  to  give  up  his  lectures  on  the  subject.  The  various 
restrictions  imposed  upon  his  activities  benefited  the  Revue,  which 


149  ELC,   234-235. 

150  He  flatly  denies  the  claim,  made  by  Taine  (Nouveaux  essais  de  critique  et  d'histoirer 
7e  edition,  Paris,  Hachette,  1901,  p.  11),  that  "the  novelist's  eye  lights  up  as  he  portrays 
certain  scenes."  He  admits  that  the  charge  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Contes  Drolatiques, 
but  as  for  the  novels,  he  considers  that  the  author's  attitude  is  sometimes  "cynical,"  but 
very  seldom  "libertine."  "This  delicate  distinction  is  everything,"  he  concludes,  and  there- 
fore "Balzac's  immorality"  is  in  truth  "only  a  form  of  his  coarseness  or  vulgarity."  (F.  Brune- 
tiere, Honore  de  Balzac,  translated  by  R.  L.  Sanderson,  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1907,  p.  217. 
Will  be  designated  infra  as  Balzac.)  He  then  quotes  Sainte-Beuve  as  authority  that  Balzac's 
vulgarity  did  not  prevent  him  from  depicting  adequately  the  higher  classes  and  the  great 
ladies  of  society.  (This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  when  Brunetiere  quotes  Sainte-Beuve  in 
order  to  agree  with  him.) 
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once  more  carried  regular  contributions  by  its  editor.  These 
articles  were  forthcoming  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  and 
two  of  them, — a  short  one  on  Moliere  and  a  long  one  on  Mon- 
taigne,— are  of  a  high  order.151    It  has  well  been  observed  that 

Few  men  have  ever  crowded  more  intense  activity  into  a  life  of 
fifty-seven  years  than  Brunetiere  and  there  are  few  more  striking  ex- 
amples of  what  may  be  achieved  by  a  frail  physique  when  sustained 
by  an  indomitable  will.  .  .  .  The  study  of  Montaigne,  which  is  one  of 
the  last  things  he  did,  is  also  one  of  the  best,  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  man  in  the  final  stages  of  a  wasting  disease.152 

Fortune  reserved  a  final  blow  for  Brunetiere  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  long  struggle  against  Separation  had  been  lost, 
amid  the  bitterest  acrimony  and  recrimination,  and  the  only  con- 
cession of  the  new  law  was  the  permission  to  establish  associations 
cultuelles.  Catholic  opinion  was  divided  on  what  course  to  follow, 
for  the  conservatives  held  that  it  would  be  a  humiliation  to  accept 
this  concession.  Brunetiere  felt  that  it  would  be  foolish  not  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  Accordingly  he  rallied  the  sup- 
port of  as  many  leaders  as  he  could,  and  got  them  to  agree  upon 
a  vigorous  stand.  He  drew  up  a  letter-manifesto  to  the  French 
bishops,  urging  them  to  accept  the  law,  bad  as  it  was,  and  to  found 
the  cultuelles.  After  his  signature  followed  the  names  of  twenty- 
two  Catholic  writers  and  members  of  the  two  Chambers. 

This  letter,  meant  to  be  confidential,  soon  found  its  way  into 
print.  Its  publication  stirred  up  a  bitter  controversy,  and  for 
some  months  the  Catholics  of  France  were  split  into  warring  fac- 
tions. In  August,  1906,  Pius  X  condemned  the  cultuelles  in  the 
encyclical  Gravissimo  officii.  "Brunetiere  submitted  as  a  Chris- 
tian, but  he  suffered  greatly  to  see  himself  disavowed,  and  to  feel 
his  authority  diminishing."153 

"One  of  the  cruellest  disappointments  which  can  befall  a 
great  agitator  is  for  him  to  become  the  heretic  of  his  own  cause." 
It  is  well  said,  and  these  are  Brunetiere's  own  words  referrins; 


151  Both   reprinted  in   EC,   VIII. 

152  I.  Babbitt,  op.   cit.,   298. 

153  Dictionnaire  pratique  des  connaissances  religicuses,  Paris,  Letouzey  et  Ane,  1925, 
fascicule  IV,  p.  994. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Brunetiere,  Pius  X  formally  condemned  the  ideas  for  which 
the  critic  had  recently  been  so  bitterly  attacked.  The  decree  Lamentabili  and  the  encyclical 
Pascendi  denounced  Modernism  in  detail,  including  the  two  forms  of  fideism  of  which 
Brunetiere  had  been  accused:  the  separation  of  reason  from  faith,  and  faith  postulated  on 
motives   considered   merely    probable. 
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to  that  fervent  Catholic  socialist  and  fideist,  Lamennais.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  article  of  1893  is  very  sympathetic  to 
Lamennais,  indignantly  clears  him  of  the  charges  of  insincerity, 
pride  and  ambition,  finds  his  "stroke  of  genius"  in  his  recognition 
of  individualism  as  the  great  enemy  of  modern  society,  and  pro- 
claims finally  "the  continuity,  the  interior  logic,  and  the  unity  of 
the  life  and  the  thought"  of  Lamennais,  so  that  his  so-called  varia- 
tions or  contradictions  were  in  reality  only  evolution.15* 

Brunetiere  entered  the  Church  to  escape  from  individualism  and 
then  towards  the  end  found  himself  treated  as  a  heretic.  The  final  im- 
pression, as  in  the  case  of  Taine  and  so  many  other  personalities  of  the 
last  century,  is  that  of  a  great  spiritual  solitude.155 

He  died  in  December  1906,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.156  Up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  came  regularly  to  the  office  of  the  Revue  to 
perform  his  routine  duties,  and  the  December  issue  carried  his 
monthly  article.  "He  was  an  enthusiast  who  would  have  risked 
life,  honor  and  fortune  for  a  theory  or  an  idea."157  By  his  cor- 
respondence, we  know  that  he  voluntarily  shortened  his  life  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  good  fight.  Though  he  fought  for  a  cause 
that  failed,  all  honor  is  due  to  his  courage  and  unselfishness. 

The  very  morning  of  the  day  when,  with  all  the  official  pomp, 
the  body  of  Marcelin  Berthelot  was  borne  in  triumph  to  the 
Pantheon,  a  small  group  of  friends  gathered  in  a  corner  of  the  Mont- 
parnasse  cemetery  as  the  frail  body  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  was 
transferred  from  a  temporary  vault  to  its  final  resting  place.  What  a 
symbol,  and  what  irony  !158 


154  NELC,  33-53  passim.  Their  community  of  thought  seems  the  more  striking  when 
we  note  these  statements:  "Since  there  is  more  than  one  manner  of  understanding  Christianity, 
it  is  enough  that  Lamennais'  manner  is  not  absolutely  contrary  to  the  letter,  or  even, 
I  think,  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Even  though  he  had  found  the  criterium  of  certitude  in 
authority,  you  cannot  reproach  him   for  shaking  off   the  yoke   of   that  authority.  .  .  ." 

"If  he  was  wrong, — since  Rome  condemned  him, — who  will  dare  to  say  that  the 
error  of  Lamennais  will  not  perhaps  become  the  truth  of  to-morrow?  .  .  .  'The  great  fault 
of  Lamennais  was  always  to  be  ahead  of  his  time.'  That  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have 
seen  religion,  in  these  last  years,  attempt  ...  to  democratise  itself.  .  .  .  But  then  the  error 
of  Lamennais  was  not  so  great?  Was  he  not  in  the  right?  .  .  .  And  if  he  was  right,  what  is 
the  sense  of  the  accusations  which  are  still  showered  upon  his  memory?"     (Ibid.,  46-49.) 

Four  years  later  a  leading  Catholic  writer,  noting  how  some  Churchmen  rejected 
Brunetiere's  ideas,  remarked:  "Good  judges  ...  got  out  the  old  weapons  which  had  lain 
unused  since   the   condemnation   of  Lamennais."     (H.    Bremond,   op.   cit.,   I,    102.) 

135 1.  Babbitt,  op.  cit.,  334. 

156  There  were  two  rumors  current  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death:  first,  that  he 
refused  the  last  sacraments,  and  second,  that  the  Church  refused  to  administer  them.  These 
reports  were  unanimously  denied  by  his  friends,  and  by  the  priest  who  was  called  in  (state- 
ment reproduced  by  T.  Delmont,  op.  cit.,  35).  It  seems  that  he  wished  to  die  as  a  Catholic, 
but  he  delayed  too  long  before  sending   for  a  priest. 

157  J.  Bertaut,  in  Vingt-cinq  ans  de  litterature  francaise,  vol.  I,  p.   244. 

158  V.    Giraud,   MAA,   254. 
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Symbolic  indeed,  for  with  the  simultaneous  death  of  these  two 
champions  it  seemed  that  something  had  disappeared,  and  this 
something  was  the  fin  de  siecle  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Symbolic,  and  yet  less  ironic,  perhaps,  than  pathetic,  for  the 
twenty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  do  not  appear  to 
have  ratified  the  judgment  of  the  politicians  and  the  multitude  at 
the  national  funeral  of  Berthelot.  Science  has,  happily,  grown  in 
prestige  as  it  has  decreased  in  arrogance. 

A  contemporary  noted  that  Aristide  Briand,  the  official  orator 
of  the  day,  spoke  less  of  Berthelot's  discoveries  and  of  his  twelve 
hundred  monographs,  than  of  his  polemic  with  Brunetiere.159  A 
similar  remark  could  be  made  concerning  the  newspaper  notices  of 
Brunetiere's  death.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  stormy 
polemics  of  the  last  decade  of  his  life  should  have  obscured  the 
memory  of  the  man's  real  superiority, — his  literary  criticism. 


159  L.    Claretic,    Histoire   de   la    litterature   francaise,    Paris,    Ollendorff,    1912,    2e    edition, 
vol.   V,  p.    519. 
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THE  TRADITIONALIST 

M.  Brunetiere  is  a  doctrinaire.  He  believes  that  the  products  of 
the  mind  have  a  value  which  is  absolute,  constant,  external  to  those 
[people]  to  whom  they  are  submitted,  whether  readers  or  spectators; 
and  he  claims  to  determine  precisely  this  value.  He  believes  in  a  hier- 
archy of  the  aesthetic  pleasures.  Sure  of  his  theories,  he  never  hesitates 
to  apply  them.  .  .  .  Now  this  faith,  this  confidence  are  imposing;  they 
comprise  a  great  force.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  unity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  habit  of  judging  all  (even  when  unexpressed)  by  the  same 
principles  or  the  same  exemplars  of  perfection,  imparts  to  criticism 
the  qualities  of  majesty,  solidity,  and  assurance.1 

Jules  Lemaitre  expressed  himself  thus  in  1884.  His  statement 
shows  that  Brunetiere  was  succeeding  in  his  early  campaign;  that 
he  was  acquiring  authority,  if  not  popularity;  that  this  authority, 
in  turn,  rested  on  his  doctrine  and  the  unity  of  judgment  which  it 
implied.  Such  a  testimonial  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest, in  view  of  the  countless  contradictions  with  which  Brune- 
tiere has  been  reproached.  Since  Lemaitre  is  too  keen  to  be 
accused  of  inability  to  note  the  contradictions  which  more  recent 
critics  have  found,  it  seems  probable  that  our  critic  succeeded  in 
being  more  consistent  in  his  attitude  and  judgments  during  the 
first  decade  of  his  career  than  he  did  in  later  years. 

Lemaitre  also  observes  Brunetiere's  philosophic  predilections 
and  his  tendency  to  mingle  moral  and  sesthetic  considerations. 
For  the  rest,  he  limits  himself  to  praising  or  contesting  certain 
features  of  Brunetiere's  criticism,  and  makes  no  attempt  at  a 
logical  and  coherent  formulation  of  the  latter' s  aesthetics. 

The  fact  that  Brunetiere  himself  never  formulated  his  ideas 
about  art,  makes  this  inquiry  both  necessary  and  difficult. 
Throughout  his  work  one  finds  frequent  separate  pronouncements 
upon  the  nature  of  art,  the  conditions  of  its  production,  the  rela- 


lJ.  Lemaitre,  op.  cit.,  I,  219,  220. 
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tions  of  it  to  the  public,  to  the  artist,  to  morals,  to  social  prog- 
ress,— in  short,  all  the  related  questions  which  were  being  agitated 
in  his  time.  Yet  one  finds  no  synthesis.  This  may  seem  surpris- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  mind  so  bold  and  so  inclined  to  speculative 
thinking.  It  is  possible  that  his  reluctance  to  consider  art  as  a 
separate,  autonomous  sphere  of  human  activity  made  him  hesitate 
to  formulate  any  theory  which  would  tend  to  justify,  even  by  in- 
ference, the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.  It  is  certain  that  he 
preferred  to  speak  and  treat  of  art  as  a  province  of  thought  and 
a  "form  of  action."  This  may  be  considered  informative,  if  not 
conclusive. 

A  less  speculative  explanation  may  be  sought  in  the  nature 
of  these  fragmentary  pronouncements,  and  of  the  attitude,  or 
rather,  attitudes,  which  they  indicate.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
his  point  of  view  underwent  changes,  and  one  may  believe  that 
he  never  felt  sufficiently  certain  of  his  philosophy  of  art  to  make  a 
definite,  complete  formulation  of  it,  and  thus  incur  the  necessity 
of  abiding  by  it.  The  dogmatic  certitude  of  his  separate  state- 
ments should  not  mislead  us  here.  By  nature  and  constant  prac- 
tice he  was  incapable  of  suspending  judgment.  Like  Voltaire, 
whom  he  hated  and  yet  resembled  in  many  respects,  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  current  problems ;  he  jumped  to  conclusions 
about  all  of  them,  and  could  not  rest  until  these  conclusions  had 
been  forced  upon  the  public.  He  invariably  wrote  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  convincing  his  reader,2  and  if  the  public  became 
at  length  dismayed  at  their  leader's  variations  in  belief,  it  was 
because  his  articles  sometimes  seemed,  in  retrospect,  more  con- 
vincing than  profound.  It  is  not  meant  here  to  imply  that  he 
did  not  first  convince  himself  before  writing ;  his  sincerity  has 
never  been  challenged,  and  is  now  beyond  question.  Even  the 
superficial  reader  cannot  mistake  the  tone  of  conviction  which 
animates  and  characterizes  all  his  work,  early  and  late.  But  he 
was  sensitive,  generous,  impetuous ;  each  succeeding  question 
actuelle  was  a  challenge  to  this  warrior  to  "fight  the  good  fight," 
as  he  liked  to  say.  Such  a  disposition  is  a  credit  to  the  man,  and 
a  handicap  to  the  thinker.  Combined  with  his  logical,  pugnacious 
expression,  it  lent  him  considerable  weight  and  authority  during 


2  ".  .  .  the  desire  to  convince  and  to  prove  ...  is  perhaps  the  sole  reason   for  writing 
in   prose."    HL,    III,    66. 
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his  career,  but  now  serves  distinctly  to  date  much  of  his  work. 
"Brunetiere  was  accused  of  being  out  of  touch  with  his  time. 
On  the  contrary,  if  his  work  fails  to  wear  well,  it  may  be  because 
he  was  in  too  close  touch  with  his  time."3 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  failed  to  wear  well  even 
with  his  contemporaries,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  A 
fellow  critic  wrote  in  1901 : 

Weary  of  following  step  by  step  our  contemporary  efforts,  why 
must  he  seek  in  the  past  the  active  principle  which  is  least  fitted  to 
act  upon  us,  the  most  powerful,  perhaps,  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  but  the  weakest  from  the  social  point  of  view;  why  did  he 
have  to  turn  backwards  to  ask  of  pure  and  distant  Catholicism  the 
rules  necessary  to  restore  to  its  nobility  the  life  of  our  age?  Why 
must  he  devote  himself  to  the  somewhat  idle  task  of  reconstituting 
in  beauty,  in  surroundings,  the  features  of  that  most  rigid  representa- 
tive of  those  customs  whose  superficial  nobility  no  longer  deceives 
anyone, — Bossuet,  the  imperious  servitor  of  the  great  king?  .  .  .  But 
we  do  not  need  to  return  so  far  into  the  past,  in  order  to  find  our- 
selves; such  gigantic  detours  are  not  needed  in  order  to  reach  our  own 
period;  from  such  lofty  heights  one  cannot  be  an  effective  guide,  and 
it  is  a  social  action  more  immediate  and  direct,  more  humble  in  ap- 
pearance but  more  profoundly  fine, — hence  much  more  useful, — 
which  M.  Brunetiere's  previous  work  allows  us  to  expect  from  him, 
and  which  it  impels  us  to  ask  that  he  contribute.4 

The  mingled  disappointment  and  respect  apparent  here  are 
the  feelings  of  a  man  towards  a  leader  who  has  turned  back.  So 
many  changes,  so  many  contradictions,  were  sufficient  cause  for 
his  followers  to  lose  confidence.  And  it  should  not  be  thought 
that  his  last  change  was  solely  a  matter  of  religion.  Brunetiere's 
aesthetics  were  a  part  of  his  general  philosophy  of  life,  and  varied 
with  the  changes  of  the  latter.  The  evolution  of  the  conception  of 
art  of  this  disciple  of  Bossuet  might  well  be  entitled:  "Histoire 
des  variations." 

DEFENSE  OF  CONVENTIONAL   STANDARDS 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  essential  nature  of  a  man 
so  positive  as  Brunetiere  was  so  diversely  appreciated  by  his  con- 
temporaries.     His    master    faculty    or    primary    bent    has  been 


■I.   Babbitt,   op.   cit.,   331. 

4  J.    Ernest-Charles,    la   Litterature    frangaise   d'aujourd'/iui,    Paris,    Perrin,    190'2,    p.    t>5. 
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variously  named :  he  has  been  called  historian,  orator,  philosopher, 
moralist,  as  well  as  purely  traditional  critic,  scientific  (evolution- 
ary) and  deterministic  critic;  finally  (following  his  conversion) 
narrow,  orthodox  Catholic  critic.  Doubtless  there  is  some  foun- 
dation for  all  these  points  of  view,  but  no  master  formula  can 
be  devised  to  include  them  all.  This  study  suggests  that  he  was 
primarily  a  moralist  and  rationalist,  who  was  affected,  from  1890 
on,  by  a  steadily  increasing  preoccupation  with  the  humanitarian 
problem. 

He  is  a  moralist  in  both  the  English  and  the  French  senses  of 
the  word,  but  primarily  in  the  English  sense.  "The  least  Gallic 
of  Frenchmen,"5  his  professed  ideal  of  morality  during  his 
first  period  is  that  of  George  Eliot.  The  distinction  of  periods  is 
an  important  one,  however,  and  during  the  first  decade  of  his 
career  Brunetiere  usually  attempts  to  clothe  moral  considerations 
in  the  guise  of  traditional  principles. 

Like  all  Classicists,  he  demands  harmony  and  proportion,  uni- 
versality, logical  progression,  simplicity,  decorum.  Madame  B ovary 
is  praised  for  the  balance  and  symmetry  by  which  all  parts  of  the 
novel  are  made  to  converge  and  contribute  to  a  logical,  unified 
effect.  Even  the  milieu  is  so  well  chosen  that  nothing  in  it  could 
be  changed  without  changing  the  whole  story.6  In  short,  the  per- 
fection of  this  novel  is  due  to  the  exact  conformity  of  the  subject 
with  the  author's  means  of  treatment  (sentiments  resolved  into 
sensations,  and  rendered  by  minute  realistic  detail).  Salammbo  is 
unsuccessful,  since  it  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  same  method  to  an 
historical,  almost  legendary  subject.7  Heriodias  is  unsuccessful  for 
the  same  reason.8  History  proper,  he  maintains,  will  always  re- 
main an  art,  whose  secret  lies  in  choice  and  measure,  and  in  the 
equilibrium,  harmony,  proportion  of  its  parts.9 

The  traditional  requirement  of  universality  brings  Brunetiere 
into  conflict  with  the  localized  settings  and  highly  individualized 
characters  of  the  Naturalists'  novels.  They  do  not  imitate  life  in 
its  diversity,  as  they  claim  to  do.  They  simply  remain  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  To  accept  mere  actuality,  and  all  that  it  involves, 
is  not  to  appropriate  it.    It  is  rather  to  subordinate  the  choice  of 


5  I.   Babbitt,   op.   cit.,   305. 
8RN,    176-180,    185-7,    193-4. 
7  Ibid.,    195-7. 
*  Ibid.,  41-2. 
BHL,  I,   238. 
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one's  subjects  to  the  variations  of  public  opinion,  and  thus  to  re- 
ceive from  the  facts  the  law  that  art  should  impose  upon  them. 
"Under  pretext  of  entire  exactitude  in  observation,  they  succeed  in 
representing  only  the  least  real  phase  of  things."10  The  deeper 
reality  which  these  Naturalists  fail  to  perceive  and  render  is  of 
course  the  universal  truth  of  the  classics.  Cyrus  and  Clelie  are  for- 
gotten, precisely  because  they  catered  to  contemporary  whims  and 
interests,  whereas  Manon  he  scant  and  la  Princesse  de  Cleves  re- 
main, since  milieu,  costume,  and  settings  are  only  unobtrusive  ac- 
cessories. They  are  works  composed  from  within,  and  not  labo- 
riously fabricated  of  externals.  "It  is  not  enough  to  have  seen,  to 
have  observed,  but  also  there  must  be  something  general  (so  much 
for  science),  and  something  universally  human  (so  much  for  art), 
bound  up  in  your  very  observation. "u 

Similarly  with  the  characters  of  fiction.  The  classic  convention 
which  requires  characters  of  high  position  rests  on  something 
deeper  than  mere  prejudice.  Their  social  condition  implies  a  depth 
and  fineness  of  human  qualities  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
classes. 

.  .  .  there  are  certain  functions,  arts,  trades,  whose  exercise  modifies 
human  nature  in  a  certain  manner, — a  manner  which  it  is  possible, 
useful,  and  interesting  to  determine.  To  act  as  a  king,  to  speak  as  a 
physician,  are  expressions  which  have  a  full  determinate  sense.  But 
the  hardware  business,  let  us  say,  or  the  art  of  making  shoes, —  what 
modification  can  they  operate  upon  the  loves  or  the  hatreds,  on  the 
joys  or  the  sorrows  which  are  the  great  realities  of  life?  And  can 
you  clearly  comprehend  what  it  means  to  love  like  a  cabinet-maker, 
or  to  suffer  like  a  fruit-peddler?12 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  characters  of  low  condition  are  auto- 
matically ruled  out  of  art.  The  example  of  Manon  Lescaut,  and 
several  characters  of  Balzac,  prove  the  contrary.  But  they  also 
prove  that  the  depicting  of  characters  of  low  condition  must  not 
be  limited  to  their  condition. 

I  merely  say  that  whosoever  writes,  writes  first  of  all  for  people  who 
think.  .  .  .  Now  when  a  zinc- worker  or  a  laundress  have  spent  twelve 
or  fifteen  hours  a  day  at  work,  they  scarcely  have  the  leisure  or  feel 


10  RN,    110. 
^Ibid.,   119. 
12  Ibid.,   132. 
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the  need  to  think.  They  go  to  bed,  and  on  the  morrow  start  working 
again.  And  that  is  why,  if  you  would  depict  them  truly,  you  must 
represent  them  under  traits  which  are,  if  not  different,  at  least  more 
general  than  those  of  their  condition.13 

Lying  deeper  than  this  rationalized  objection  to  vulgarity  is 
the  instinctive  distaste  of  a  man  whom  training  and  long  associa- 
tion have  accustomed  to  refinement.  It  is  one  of  those  "racial 
hatreds"  of  which  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  :14  "How  can  you  expect 
Boileau  to  enjoy  Quinault ;  and  Fontenelle  greatly  to  esteem  Boi- 
leau?  And  Joseph  de  Maistre  or  Montalembert  to  like  Voltaire?" 

Brunetiere's  ideal  was  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  that 
aristocratic  age  he  found  the  highest  expression  in  Pascal  and 
Bossuet.  How  can  we  expect  him  to  enjoy  Zola,  to  take  pleasure 
in  Huysmans,  to  applaud  the  Goncourt  brothers?  They  stood  for 
everything  the  classic  age  had  declared  unworthy,  and  beneath  art. 
In  his  first  article  in  the  Revue  he  declares : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  preoccupation  with  the 
odious  in  the  choice  of  subject,  with  the  ignoble  and  the  repulsive 
in  the  depicting  of  characters,  with  the  materialism  and  brutality  of 
style.  What  a  diseased  imagination  is  that  which  tries  to  interest  us 
in  characters  who  are  not  only  criminal  or  vicious, — it  would  de- 
pend on  the  art  of  the  novelist  for  these  to  be  borne, — but  frankly 
ignoble,  in  the  portraits  given  of  them,  and  still  more  ignoble  in  the 
vulgarity  of  the  appetites  which  cause  their  actions!15 

Five  years  later  this  instinctive  aversion  has  become  a  theory: 

Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  say  it:  there  are  acts  which  are  noble  .  .  , 
there  are  some  which  are  indifferent  .  .  .  and  there  are  some  which 
are  ignoble.  ...  I  can  conceive  of  a  literature  subordinating,  purposely, 
sensations  to  sentiments,  and  sentiments  to  thoughts,  and  this  liter- 
ature will  be  legitimate,  true  to  life,  indeed,  it  will  be  naturalistic,  for, 
...  [as  Shakespeare]  has  said, 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean. 

[Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV,  Scene  4j 

But  also  I  can  understand  perfectly  well  the  ambition  to  depict 
man  in  toto.  Only,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  understand  what  is  meant.16 


13  Ibid.,   131-2. 

14  Nouveaux  lundis,   Paris,   Calmann-Levy,    1892,   vol.   Ill,   p    32. 

15  RN,   13,    IS. 

16  Ibid.,   133-4. 
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Brunetiere  goes  on  to  say  that  the  complete  descriptions  by  the 
Naturalists  create  not  this  totality  of  depiction,  but  only  boredom, 
because  they  lack  significance.  Similarly  the  photographic  repre- 
sentation of  the  life  of  tradesmen  is  sure  to  be  wearisome,  for  it 
will  lack  that  symmetry,  economy,  and  purposeful  direction  which 
distinguish  art.  In  real  life  there  exists  no  pharmacist  Homais 
whose  declamatory  nonsense  is  unfailing  and  inevitable;  there  ex- 
ists no  Baron  Hulot  whose  mad  lust  is  absolutely  constant.  In 
reality,  Homais  occasionally  pronounces  words  which  are  neither 
pretentious  nor  silly,  but  which  are  indifferent, — that  is,  which  be- 
tray nothing  of  his  character  or  calling.  And  Baron  Hulot,  in 
reality,  like  you,  and  me,  and  all  of  us,  accomplishes  certain  acts 
which  reveal  nothing  of  his  passions  or  appetites,  even  to  the  most 
penetrating  observer.  Yet,  in  Madame  B  ovary,  Homais  never 
opens  his  mouth  save  to  pronounce  some  solemn  stupidity;  and 
Baron  Hulot,  in  la  Cousine  Bette,  makes  not  a  gesture,  not  a  step 
save  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  But  these  characters 
are  true,  as  everyone  admits,  but  they  are  true  precisely  because 
they  are  not  real.11 

Now  if,  instead  of  giving  us  a  passion  incarnate,  you  give  us  a 
mere  photographic  reproduction  of  reality,  all  your  talent  for  ob- 
serving and  describing  will  be  in  vain ;  you  are  certain  to  bore  us. 
Flaubert's  Education  sentimentale  is  an  illustrious  example.  Con- 
tinuous detail  is  tiresome,  and  the  successful  author  must  exercise 
choice.  Why  must  he  do  so  ?  The  reply  is  simple :  because  in  life 
things  do  not  happen  as  they  ought  to  happen.  We  feel  the  need 
of  some  measure  of  the  ideal. 

One  sees  how  Brunetiere's  idealism,  arrived  at  this  point,  can 
ramify  in  various  directions.  It  is,  indeed,  the  rational  expression 
of  an  instinctive  disposition.  It  underlies  his  ten-year  campaign 
against  Naturalism,  and  motivates  all  his  arguments  against  it, 
save  those  which  are  purely  traditional.  The  first  objection  he 
voiced  against  Naturalism  (1875)  was  that  the  whole  movement 
represented  a  voluntary  lowering  of  artistic  ideals  and  taste,  to 
cater  to  the  vulgar  instincts  of  the  masses.  At  the  same  time  he 
protested  against  the  materialism  prompting  the  "experimental 
novel"  of  Zola,  and  the  commercial  atmosphere  of  the  novels  of 


17  Cf.  ibid.,  134-6.  Brunetiere  fails  to  see  here  that  this  one-sided  painting  of  character 
may  lead  to  caricature.  The  true  and  the  real  are  hardly  thus  separable.  Cf.  Shakespeare, 
who  varies  and  diversifies  his  characters,  like  Hamlet,   "the  soldier,  scholar,  courtier." 
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Daudet,  Malot,  and  Zola.  He  felt  that  commerce  and  industry  are 
vulgar,  and  appeal  to  our  lower  nature,  consequently  that  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  can  ever  become  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  art.  As  for  "scientific  art,"  it  is  unthinkable.  "As  if  history 
did  not  show  art  and  science  to  be  the  eternal  and  living  contradic- 
tion of  each  other!"18  The  mingled  hostility  and  disdain  are  the 
more  striking  when  we  reflect  that  eighteen  years  later  the  same 
attitude  was  adopted  by  Count  d'Haussonville  when  receiving 
Brunetiere  into  the  Academy. 

A  similar  contrast  is  apparent  in  his  changing  attitude  towards 
the  "documentary  value"  of  a  literary  work.  Readers  who  are 
familiar  with  his  Honor  e  de  Balzac  (1905),  and  the  lavish  praise 
there  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  Comedie  humaine  for  the  value 
of  his  Naturalistic  descriptions,  may  feel  some  astonishment  at  the 
critic's  early  pronouncement  on  this  subject.  Some  critics  were 
urging  novelists  to  strive  for  historical  truth.  Brunetiere  re- 
plied,19 "Balzac  ...  is  not  a  Realist.  .  .  .  He  used  reality  only  to 
transform  it." 

The  basic  problem  of  Realistic  art  is  then,  as  Brunetiere  puts 
it,20  "to  determine  under  what  conditions  reality  becomes  truth." 
It  must  be  admitted  that  his  attitude  here  is  not  always  consistent. 
In  general  he  accepts  the  traditional  requirements  of  universality, 
verisimilitude,  profound  human  significance.  He  is  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  emphasize  certain  phases  of  these,  such  as  strictly  logical 
progression  (in  plot,  and  in  composition  generally)  ;  humanity,  in 
the  sense  of  the  superiority  of  man  to  nature;  morality,  meaning 
that  the  work  of  art  should  disengage  some  definite  judgment  upon 
life;  tradition,  in  the  sense  of  the  crystallized  expression  of  ar- 
tistic perfection  as  embodied  in  the  masterpieces  of  each  separate 
genre;  reason,  understood  as  the  psychological  analysis  and  pro- 
gression of  character ;  generality,  or  the  restatement  of  some  com- 
monly accepted  truth,  which  the  author  shall  prove  again  and  re- 
new by  his  keenness  of  observation  and  onginality  of  presentation. 
These  leading  ideas  recur  and  are  developed  (1880  and  later)  along 
original  lines,  finally  emerging  as  the  abstract  aesthetic  theories 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  criticism  of  his  middle  period.  The 
application  of  the  theory  of  evolution  to  literary  history  (1889-95) 


18  Ibid.,  5. 

111  I  hid.,    7. 
20  Ibid.,   137. 
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is  of  course  the  most  outstanding  example  of  this  speculative  bent. 
The  progress  of  his  ideas,  from  the  purely  traditional  attitude  of 
1875  to  the  abstract,  almost  metaphysical  conceptions  of  1890,  is 
the  most  striking  feature,  when  viewed  in  perspective,  of  the  first 
half  of  his  career. 

HIS  BENT  FOR  HISTORY 

The  force  motivating  this  progress  or  change  is  to  be  found  in 
Brunetiere's  historical  sense.    His  collected  works  for  the  years 
1875-85  comprise  le  Roman  naturaliste,  Etudes  critiques  (3  vol- 
umes), and  Histoire  et  litter ature  (3  volumes).    All  three  extend 
over  the  ten-year  period,  and  their  titles  indicate  the  nature  of  his 
interests, — contemporary  and  classical  literature,  and  pure  history. 
Histoire  et  litterature  is  a  definition  as  well  as  a  title ;  it  should  be 
added  that  these  volumes  contain  more  history  than  literature,  and 
that  the  literary  articles  are  largely  historical.    He  rarely  chooses 
to  write  a  detailed  monograph,  though  "le  Manifeste  de  Bruns- 
wick" shows  him  to  be  quite  capable  of  doing  so ;  sometimes,  emu- 
lating Sainte-Beuve,  he  chooses  to  paint  a  portrait  ("Louise  de  la 
Valliere,"   "lTmperatrice   Marie-Therese,"   "la  Jeunesse  de   Con- 
de")  ;  most  frequently,  however,  his  choice  involves  the  movement 
of  ideas  or  influences,  whether  in  political  or  literary  history  ("La 
Querelle   du  quietisme,"   "Descartes   et  la  litterature  classique," 
"Le  Personnage  sympathique,"  "Le  Mai  du  siecle.")     The  por- 
traits do  not  stand  comparison  with  those  of  Sainte-Beuve;  grace 
is  quite  lacking,  and  their  features  assume  a  forbidding  sternness 
which  is  somehow  acquired,  we  suspect,  from  their  painter.     In 
tracing  of  ideas,  however,  Brunetiere  is  at  his  best.     As  great  a 
generalizer  as  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  particularizer,  he  can  success- 
fully embrace  vast  sweeps  of  time,  interweaving  influences,  and 
ideas  recurrent,  but  of  changing  form,  and  yet  find  in  this  welter 
and  confusion  the  main  current  of  thought,  distinguish  its  tribu- 
tary and  effluent  streams,  and  plot  the  whole  on  his  historical 
map,  in  clear,  distinctive  lines.     This  clarity  and  precision  is  in 
fact  so  striking  that  the  reader  is  occasionally  tempted  to  wonder 
whether  the  events  being  related  were  indeed  of  such  clear-cut 
outline,  or  whether  their  historian  has  not  imposed  upon  them 
the  rigorous  order  of  his  own  thought.     But  the  danger  is  not 
great,    and   most   readers   can   profit   more    from   his    simplified 
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presentation  of  obscure  historical  and  literary  problems,  than  they 
could  from  technical  discussions  of  debatable  points.  Such  ques- 
tions he  frequently  settles  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  study,  dis- 
closing to  the  reader  only  his  conclusions. 

This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  his  conception  of 
the  historian.  Much  of  his  censure  of  contemporary  erudition  was 
based  on  the  belief  that  real  talent  and  precious  time  were  being 
squandered  upon  minute  futilities.  In  1885  he  published  an  ar- 
ticle, "Trois  Molieristes,"  which  is  such  a  violent  onslaught  that 
one  can  only  agree  with  M.  Doumic,  who  terms  it  a  massacre.21 
The  victims  had  been  guilty  of  wasting  time  on  trifles.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  them  had  spent  months  trying  to  determine  in  what 
year  Moliere  gave  performances  in  Angouleme  and  Montauban. 
Another  had  devoted  years  and  a  whole  book  to  prove  that  Moliere 
died  at  number  40  rue  Richelieu,  and  not  at  number  42.  Their 
crime,  Brunetiere  makes  it  clear,  was  not  to  waste  talent  (since 
they  had  none),  but  to  waste  time  and  ink  upon  questions  which 
might  better  not  be  raised,  especially  since  there  remain  so  many 
important  matters  as  yet  not  adequately  treated.  Other  scholars 
are  reprimanded  for  their  mania  for  printing  unpublished  docu- 
ments. "Most  often,"  he  warns  them,  "a  document  has  remained 
unpublished  because  it  was  not  worth  publication."22  And  he  fre- 
quently finds  errors  in  the  statements  of  these  scholars.  They  spend 
so  much  time  hunting  for  inedit  that  they  neglect  or  forget  pub- 
lished works.  "At  the  present  time,  the  veritable  inedit  ...  is 
precisely  that  which  is  printed."23  He  often  convicted  the  manu- 
script-hunters of  similar  ignorance,  and  he  took  an  evident  plea- 
sure in  referring  a  too  eager  scholar  to  the  volume  where  his  sup- 
posed inedit  could  be  found,  "published  a  good  score  of  years  ago." 

The  medievalists  are  the  ones  who  first  received  his  attention. 
Their  concern  for  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  has  caused 
them  to  lose  their  discrimination.  The  old  manuscripts  on  which 
they  spend  so  much  time  have  become  so  dear  to  them  that  they 
find  artistic  value  where  in  reality  is  only  historical  interest.   Con- 


21 R.  Doumic,  Ecrivains  (Taujourd'hui,  Paris,  Perrin,  1903,  p.  174.  Twenty-one  years 
after  writing  the  essay  quoted  above,  but  only  three  years  after  M.  Doumic's  expression  of 
pity  for  the  victims,  Brunetiere  deliberately  renewed  the  slaughter:  "Yei  there  were  supposi- 
tions of  all  kinds  to  be  offered  here,  and  even  stupidities,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the 
Molieristes  have  not  seized  upon  the  opportunity  with  their  customary  eagerness."  (EC, 
VIII,  p.  103.)  Such  implacable  ."hatred  of  a  silly  book"  is  without  parallel  in  Brunetiere] 
even   towards   Zola. 

22  HL,  I,   56. 

"EC,    III,    260 
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sequently  they  spend  ever  more  time  on  mediaeval  works,  often  on 
minute  points  which  are  insignificant.  "Analysis  is  only  an  instru- 
ment ;  synthesis  is  the  end,"  he  like  to  repeat.24  It  must  be  granted 
that  in  this  regard  he  exemplified  his  own  precept.  He  had  keen 
analytic  powers,  which  were  at  their  best  when  dismembering 
some  antecedent  system  of  thought.  He  was  almost  equally  lucid 
when  analyzing  aesthetic  theories.  In  short,  he  was  at  his  best  when 
moving  in  the  realm  of  the  abstract,  and  it  is  this  which  puts  a 
gulf  between  him  and  Sainte-Beuve, — which  makes  them  members 
of  different  "families  of  minds."25 

Scattered  through  his  published  works  are  ten  or  a  dozen  his- 
torical essays  which  trace  and  explain  the  main  currents  of  thought 
in  literary  France  of  the  last  four  centuries.  If  we  wished  to 
make  a  selection  of  his  most  substantial  writings  most  of  these 
essays  would  be  included.  They  comprise  a  remarkable  contribu- 
tion to  French  literary  history,  unique  in  its  kind,  and  of  a  quality 
such  as  any  modern  critic  would  be  proud  to  own. 

Add  to  this  fact  that  Brunetiere  usually  treated  individual 
authors  in  their  relation  to  ambient  ideas,  and  the  great  majority 
of  his  essays  immediately  assume,  by  virtue  of  this  common  form 
of  treatment,  a  homogeneity  and,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  a 
unity  of  tone  and  inspiration  which  force  the  reader's  respect. 
Thus  the  Etudes  critiques,  although  "mere  collections  of  articles," 
as  he  said,  and  written  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  have  a  cohe- 
sion and  intellectual  firmness  which  is  lacking  in  many  histories  of 
repute.  They  are  welded  together  by  the  pressure  of  one  of  the 
strongest  minds  of  their  age, — a  mind  which  had  the  resources  of 
great  erudition  and  excellent  memory,  directed  by  a  few  leading 
ideas  which  were  constant  through  all  his  career.26  Perhaps  the 
most  compelling  and  far-reaching  of  these  ideas  was  his  conviction 
that  literature,  as  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  human  activity,  has 
for  its  function  to  reveal  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind,  and 
in  so  doing,  to  throw  light  upon  the  ultimate  human  problems  of 


24  HL,  II,  321. 

25  If  this  distinction  between  the  talents  of  the  two  critics  were  kept  in  mind,  there 
would  be  less  tendency  to  make  invidious  comparisons.  Each  kind  of  criticism  has  its  place, 
just  as  Pope  and  Burns  both  have  their  place  in  poetry. 

26  The  critic  was  himself  of  the  opinion  that  his  ideas  on  literary  matters  had  not 
changed  radically.  In  1898  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "When  for  twenty  years  one  has  remained 
faithful  to  a  constant  hate  of  Voltaire  and  an  abiding  respect  for  Bossuet  one  may  indeed 
have  varied  in  opinion  on  Marivaux,  for  example,  or  the  Parnassians,  and  yet  have  remained 
at  bottom  the  same.  Shall  I  confess  it?  In  spite  of  evolution,  I  am  sometimes  afraid  that 
such  is  my  case."   (Quoted  from  V.  Giraud,  MH,  I,  76-7.) 
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conduct,  essence,  destiny, — "the  only  questions  which  really 
matter."  Now  literature,  being  temporal,  must  be  approached  his- 
torically. And  history,  given  the  philosophic  preoccupations  just 
mentioned,  thus  becomes  a  speculative  scrutiny  of  the  past,  working 
upon  literature  as  its  proving-ground.  The  influence  of  Taine, 
which  Brunetiere  freely  acknowledged,  is  apparent  here,  as  are 
likewise  certain  analogies  to  Hennequin.27  The  attempt  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  found  criticism  as  an  exact  science,  was 
sharply  combated  by  Brunetiere,  and  in  general  he  was  consistent 
in  this  attitude.  In  the  first  place  he  maintained  that  criticism  was 
by  nature  an  art,  and  would  always  remain  such,  or  cease  to  be.28 
The  current  confusion  of  standards  and  definitions,  apparent  in 
so  many  divisions  of  this  fin  de  siecle  period,  was  reflected  in  liter- 
ature by  the  various  ill-fated  attempts  to  transform  it  into  one  or 
another  branch  of  science,  and  generally  by  the  confusion  of  the 
very  concepts  of  art  and  science.29  Brunetiere  was  for  the  most 
part  consistent  in  his  firm  resistance  to  all  these  confusions,  and 
his  attitude  does  credit  to  his  clairvoyance  and  his  courage.  The 
general  disposition  of  Hennequin,  however,  to  study  literature 
for  some  ulterior  end,  bears  resemblances  to  that  of  Brunetiere, 
it  must  be  admitted.  The  similarity,  however,  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  the  difference  is  fundamental. 

"These  studies,"  said  Brunetiere  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  Etudes  critiques,  "are  the  different  expressions,  vary- 
ing in  subject  and  treatment,  of  a  few  fundamental  ideas,  always 
the  same."  Edouard  Rod  noted  this  statement,  compared  it  with 
the  critic's  defense  of  impersonal  or  objective  criticism,  and  thought 
he  found  them  contradictory : 

If  I  thought  myself  capable  of  borrowing  for  a  moment  the  arms 
of  his  dialectics,  I  should  ask  him  how  he  reconciles  his  apology  of  ob- 
jective criticism  with  this  precise  declaration.  .  .  .  What!  You  affirm 
that  the  critic  should  study  literature  not  as  it  is  seen  through  his 
ego,  but  such  as  it  is,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  say  that  your 
criticism  is  the  expression  of  "a  few  fundamental  ideas,  always  the 


27  E.    Hennequin,   la   Critique  scientifique,    Paris.    Perrin.    2°    edition.    1S90. 

28  For   Brunetiere's  scientific  aspirations,    cf.   infra,   pp.    170-187,    259-260. 

20  Cf.  Zola's  claims  for  his  "experimental"  novel,  which  he  represented  as  having 
value  in  the  field  of  medicine,  or  rather,  physiology.  Hennequin 's  work  was  really  an  at- 
tempt to  make  criticism  a  branch  of  sociology, — itself  a  very  recent  "science."  Cf.,  also, 
M.    Guyau,   V Art   au   point  de  vue  sociologiquc,    Paris,   Alcan,    18S9. 
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same"!    But  what  are  these  "fundamental  ideas,"  if  not  the  direct  ex- 
pression   of   your   ego.  .  .   ?30 

Brunetiere  could  have  replied,  had  he  felt  called  upon  to  do 
so,  that  his  "fundamental  ideas"  were  so  many  epitomes  of  the 
wisdom  found  in  history  and  tradition,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore not  the  expression  of  his  ego,  but  rather  the  restatement  of 
truths  "anterior,  exterior,  superior"  to  himself.  It  is  sophistry  to 
maintain  that  only  mathematical  and  physical  truths  may  be  ex- 
pressed without  falling  into  mere  personal  opinion.  If  such  a  con- 
tention is  valid,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  and  indeed 
the  veriest  commonplaces  and  aphorisms  confirmed  by  daily  ex- 
perience, would  have  to  be  ruled  out  as  arbitrary  and  personal.  The 
only  "scientific"  attitude  would  be  that  of  the  skeptic,  and  the  im- 
personal critics  would  be  Renan  and  Anatole  France. 

The  danger  in  Rod's  statement  is  that,  like  all  paradoxes,  it 
contains  an  element  of  truth.  Brunetiere  is  assuredly  not  "express- 
ing his  ego"  when  he  states  that  time  has  established  the  superiority 
of  Racine  to  Campistron.  But  he  approaches  it, — precisely  when 
he  thinks  he  is  most  scientific, — when  he  affirms  that  "even  a 
Corneille  or  a  Racine  ...  if  born  fifty  or  sixty  years  earlier  .  .  . 
would  doubtless  not  be  Corneille  or  Racine."31  Some  truths  must 
be  accepted  even  though  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  a 
Berthelot's  laboratory,  and  other  truths  may  legitimately  be  de- 
duced from  them.  Logic  is  the  instrument  of  truth,  and  if  at 
times  it  is  abused  (as  sometimes  happened  in  the  case  of  Brune- 
tiere), the  only  reasonable  procedure  is  not  to  deny  all  logic,  but 
to  unmask  faulty  induction,  and  substitute  good  reasoning  in  its 
place.    This  is  what  the  impressionists  generally  refused  to  do.32 

There  is  no  more  objective  criticism  than  there  is  objective  art, 
and  all  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  put  anything  but 
themselves  into  their  works  are  victims  of  the  most  fallacious  de- 
lusion. The  truth  is  that  we  never  get  outside  ourselves.  .  .  .  We 
are  enclosed  in  our  personalities  as  in  a  perpetual  prison.  The  best 
we  can  do,  it  would  seem,  is  to  accept  graciously  this  wretched  con- 


30  Les  Idees  morales  du  temps  present,  Paris,  Perrin,  1897,  pp.  210,  211.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  reproach  made  by  Lemaitre  when  he  claimed  that  Brunetiere's  "rules" 
were   "personal   preferences  set   up   as   laws." 

Rod's  essay  is  at  times  penetrating,  but  he  fails  to  elucidate  Brunetiere's  "fundamental 
ideas."  They  are  well  exposed  by  E.  Faguet,  "M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,"  Revue  de  Paris, 
Feb.    1,    1894,   tome    ler,   p.    147   et   seq. 

33  EC,  III,  168-9.    Cf.  ibid.,  Ill,  269,  305;  V,   178;   VI,  154. 

32  With  the  exception  of  Jules  Lemaitre.  His  essay  on  Brunetiere  (les  Contemporains, 
I)    is  a  model  of  brilliant  analysis  and  fair  discussion. 
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dition  and  to  admit  that  we  are  speaking  of  ourselves  each  time  that 
we  have  not  the  strength  to  remain  silent.33 

Brunetiere  replied,  "It  would  be  impossible  ...  to  affirm  with 
more  assurance  that  nothing  is  assured."34  Anatole  France  then 
denied  the  charge  of  skepticism,  and  his  "profession  of  faith"  is 
enlightening : 

I  have  been  tempted  by  absolute  skepticism,  but  I  have  never  em- 
braced it.  ...  I  was  repelled  by  the  frightful  sterility  of  those  two 
words:  "I  doubt."  ...  I  have  willed  to  believe,  and  I  have  believed. 
I  have  believed  at  least  in  the  relativity  of  things  and  the  succession 
of  phenomena.35 

It  is  clear  that  Brunetiere  and  the  impressionists  were  sepa- 
rated by  such  a  gulf  that  they  could  not  come  to  any  agreement. 
Their  divergences  were  philosophical  before  being  literary  and 
critical,  and  these  differences  were  so  fundamental  that  they  might 
each  have  been  speaking  a  separate  language.  But  it  does  seem 
that  the  impressionists  would  have  been  more  effective  had  they 
tried  to  invalidate  some  of  Brunetiere's  reasoning.  Since  they 
refused  to  adopt  such  tactics,  we  may  say  that  his  criticism  was 
undamaged  by  their  attacks.  They  showed  more  acuteness  when 
they  reproached  him  for  considering  literature  not  in  and  for  itself, 
but  for  its  philosophic  content,  or  historical  significance. 

.  .  .  you  will  almost  never  see  M.  Brunetiere  bury  himself  in  a  book  to 
study  it  for  itself  and  to  define  its  individual  charm.  For  him  a  book  is 
only  a  starting  point  or  an  example  in  support  of  a  theory, — an  oc- 
casion to  write  a  chapter  of  literary  history  or  to  consider  a  question 
of  aesthetics.  His  criticism  is  never  insignificant  or  merely  agreeable. 
It  does  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  our  heedless  preferences;  it  stimulates  the 
mind,  and  if  it  is  often  irritating,  it  does  make  us  think.36 

But  the  impressionists,  particularly  A.  France,  are  frequently 
unwilling  to  think,  especially  if  they  be  required  to  think  like 
Brunetiere.  Is  not  the  "dream"  as  important  as  the  demonstration  ? 
Criticism  is  then  "the  recounting  of  the  adventures  of  the  soul 
among  the  masterpieces."37  It  follows  that  M.  France's  "adven- 
tures" are  as  worthy  of  being  related  as  those  of  M.  Brunetiere. 

33  A.  France,  la  Vie  littiraire.  Paris,  Calmann-Levy,    [n.  d.],  vol.  I,  preface,  p    4 

MELC,  4. 

35  A.  France,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  preface,  pp.   10,   11. 

38  J.  Lemaitre,  op.   cit.,  I,   219. 

37  A.  France,  op.  cit.,  I,  preface,  p.  3. 
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Can  he  not  pardon  an  innocent  mind  for  speaking  of  art  with  less 
rigor  and  precision  than  he  does,  and  for  displaying  less  argumenta- 
tion, and  above  all,  less  ratiocination  ...  if  only  one  be  always  true, 
sincere,  benevolent?38 

Brunetiere  could  not  pardon  such  behavior,  for  it  implied 
setting  up  one's  personal  taste  as  the  sole  judge  of  art,  when 
"criticism  consists  not  in  formulating  judgments  .  .  .  but  in  moti- 
vating them,  which  is  quite  another  thing."39  It  is  apparent 
that  France  and  Lemaitre  are  correct  in  saying  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  consider  literature  from  the  purely  aesthetic  and  artistic  point 
of  view,  as  they  conceived  it.  Their  idea  of  what  criticism  should 
be  was  the  natural  result  of  their  idea  of  what  art  should  be,  and 
their  polemic  with  Brunetiere  resulted.  Does  art  have  a  func- 
tion, or  is  it  an  autonomous,  self-sufficient  activity?  This  is  the 
central  point  on  which  they  disagree,  and  their  division  represents 
one  of  the  main  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  thought  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century.  The  various  problems  of  aesthetics  will  receive 
different  treatment,  according  as  this  primary  problem  is  resolved. 
Brunetiere  contended  that  art  has  a  social  function,  and  therefore 
that  it  may  not  scorn  the  social  order.  The  impressionists  objected : 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  moral  sympathy  for  what  you  depict?  It 
surely  seems  to  me  that  artistic  sympathy  is  enough;  that  the  main 
thing  is  to  paint  pictures  that  are  living;  and  even  that  this  is  the 
whole  of  art,  the  rest  being  necessarily  something  else; — morality, 
religion,  metaphysics.40 

But  it  is  not  enough,  says  Brunetiere,  to  determine  whether  a 
book  is  well  written  or  badly  written,  and  to  stop  there.  Words 
express  ideas,  and  ideas,  as  soon  as  we  follow  them  with  any  care, 
influence  actions,  and  consequently,  morals.  Art  cannot  be  dissoci- 
ated from  morality,  and  criticism  must  likewise  take  it  into  account. 

A  similar  disagreement  arises  concerning  Madame  Bovary. 
Brunetiere  grants  it  unreserved  praise  on  the  formal  side,  and  in 
view  of  the  congruity  of  form  and  content,  he  pronounces  it  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.  He  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  this  kind 
is  not  the  highest,  and  that  "there  are  masterpieces  and  master- 
pieces."41  He  adds  significantly  that  in  this  novel  "all  things  con- 


38  Ibid..  Ill,  preface,  pp.  18,   19. 
3!)NQC.  258. 

i!)  J.  Lemaitre.  op.  cit.,  I,  233. 
"EC.   Ill,    104.    Cf.   HL,  II,   148. 
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cur  to  establish, — I  will  not  say  the  beauty, — but  the  perfection,  of 
the  work."42  And  Lemaitre  replies,  43  "I  feel  distrustful  of  a 
system  of  aesthetics  that  distinguishes  so  resolutely  between  beauty 
and  perfection." 

What  Brunetiere  means,  of  course,  is  that  Madame  Bovary  has 
not  profound  human  significance.  To  which  Lemaitre,  in  those 
early  days  of  his  career  might  have  replied,  "What  of  it  ?"  But  the 
critic  of  Classic  tradition  holds  that  beauty  is  attained  by  grasping 
and  illustrating  some  abiding,  universal  verity, — by  transcending 
our  present  condition,  and  by  identifying  ourselves,  for  a  fleeting 
moment,  with  an  order  of  truth  that  is  "exterior,  anterior,  superior 
to  ourselves."44 

This  high  ideal  of  art  was  compromised,  in  a  measure,  by 
Brunetiere's  strictly  rational  manner  of  approach.  He  could  not 
apprehend  the  work  of  art  directly,  intuitively,  in  the  manner  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  in  the  intimate  relation  thus  set  up,  partake  of 
its  very  essence ;  neither  could  he,  after  the  fashion  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  establish  the  relatively  direct  contact  by  "touchstones," 
and,  from  the  author  thus  assayed,  determine  what  is  his  "criticism 
of  life."45  There  is  nothing  esoteric  about  Brunetiere's  critical  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  rationalized.  Taste  is  developed 
by  classical  culture,  diligently  acquired,  and  so  thoroughly  assimi- 
lated that  all  else  will  be  distasteful.  Each  new  literary  work  is 
thus  measured  by  tradition,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  reproduces 
the  spirit  of  the  best  French  classics,  it  is  successful. 

TRADITION   IS    RATIONALIZED   AND    CODIFIED 

Thus  stated  in  barest  outline,  the  theory  seems  unattractive, 
abstract,  and  quite  arbitrary.  "To  judge  contemporary  literature 
by  Classical  tradition"  is  a  statement  so  broad  that  it  may  mean 
anything,  depending  upon  the  critic's  personality  and  temperament. 
It  was  to  avoid  this  reproach  of  being  arbitrary  that  Brunetiere 
rationalized  his  tradition,  codified  it,  reduced  it  to  a  series  of 
"rules."40     These   rules   are   the    formulation    of    those    elements 


42  RN,   182. 
™Op.   cit.,   I,   237. 
**  QA,   78  note. 

43  Cf.   M.  Arnold,    "The  Study  of  Poetry,"    in   his   Essays   in   Criticism    (second   series). 
48  It   is   at    this   point   that   some   ill-disposed   critics   of   Brunetiere    try    to   display    their 

penetration  by  pointing  out  the  rigidity  of  such  a  method.  They  speak  of  esprit  de  giomctrie, 
invoke  Sainte-Beuve,  and  perhaps  contrast  some  of  his  subtlest  pronouncements  with  one  or 
two  of  Brunetiere's  most  unbending  statements;  then  they  conclude  that,  unquestionably. 
this   method   is  bad.      (Cf.   W.   Jequier.    op.    cit.,    56,    88-9, '94,    126-7,    152.) 
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which,  in  the  course  of  many  years  of  thorough  study,  he  has 
found  to  be  constant  in  the  various  branches  of  French  literature. 
A  very  general  trait  may  be  characteristic  of  the  entire  literature 
of  a  nation ;  other  qualities,  less  general,  are  found  to  be  common 
to  the  best  works  of  a  certain  genre  extending  over  a  more  restrict- 
ed length  of  time;  certain  qualities  are  found  only  in  the  great 
masterpieces ;  others  seem  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  mediocrity. 
The  method  of  procedure  is  obvious,  though  perhaps  less  easy  than 
might  be  imagined.  By  years  of  analysis  and  comparison,  the 
constant  qualities  and  defects  of  the  literature  of  a  certain  period, 
author,  genre,  or  literary  school,  may  be  determined  with  reason- 
able accuracy.  By  the  aid  of  chronology,  the  progressive  rise  to 
success  of  a  certain  school  or  genre  will  be  shown  to  be  in  ratio  to 
the  progressive  appearance  of  certain  qualities,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  certain  defects.  The  observations  thus  made  can 
be  confirmed  by  comparison  with  the  progress  of  a  similar  school  or 
genre  at  another  time  or  in  another  literature.  The  decline  of  a 
genre,  the  decadence  of  an  entire  literature  are  likewise  subject  to 
analysis,  and  by  comparison  and  induction,  certain  general  truths 
about  decadence  can  be  formulated.  These  changes  do  not  take 
place  in  vacuo,  of  course ;  certain  modifying  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered, such  as  the  development  of  the  language,  social  and  ma- 
terial conditions,  political  freedom.  The  greatest  modifying  factor 
is,  of  course,  individual  genius.  The  reader  has  already  recognized 
the  speculative  attitude  which  finally  gave  rise  to  the  theory  of 
the  evolution  of  the  genres ;  the  factor  of  individual  genius  is  the 
one  which  was  to  give  Brunetiere  so  much  trouble,  and  in  the 
final  analysis,  to  invalidate  his  theory.  This  biological  analogy 
was  only  the  systematic  formulation  of  his  earlier  standards ; 
years  before  his  literary  Darwinism,  he  had  searched  French  lit- 
erature for  the  answers  to  several  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
which  he  had  had  to  meet  during  his  campaign  against  Zola  and 
Naturalism. 

PLOT  INTEREST  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Logical  development,  or  progression,  is  of  course  one  of  the 
precepts  of  the  old  rhetoric.  Brunetiere  renewed  it  by  making 
specific  applications  to  contemporary  problems.  At  the  time  when 
the  Naturalists  were  boldly  proclaiming  the  death  of  the  roman 
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romanesque,  and  the  necessity  of  portraying  mere  banality,  he  vig- 
orously asserted  the  need  of  plot  interest.  In  {'Education  senti- 
mentale,  he  objects  to  the  excessive  description,  the  insignificance 
of  the  characters,  the  vulgarity  of  the  adventures,  and  the  slowness 
of  the  plot.  All  these  faults  are  "especially  harmful  to  that  interest 
of  curiosity  which  we  always  seek  ...  in  the  novel,  and  which 
we  are  justified  in  seeking  there."47 

Seven  years  later  he  attacks  Zola's  disciples, — the  "little  Natu- 
ralists,"— for  the  same  fault.  The  idea  is  the  same,  but  Brunetiere 
has  progressed  in  expression.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  irony : 

Of  all  the  lessons  of  the  master  [Flaubert],  developed,  interpreted, 
illustrated  by  M.  Zola,  the  one  which  these  disciples  have  retained 
most  faithfully,  and  applied  most  religiously,  is  that  we  must  expel 
from  the  novel  of  the  future,  first,  the  plot  interest  and  next,  (as  far 
as  possible),  any  kind  of  interest  whatsoever.  Flaubert,  who  indeed 
always  remained  a  little  romantique,  and  therefore  a  little  romanesque, 
succeeded  in  doing  so  only  late  in  life,  as  is  known,  only  in  his  last 
works,  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  prodigious  effort.  M,.  Zola 
himself,  carried  away  by  his  southern  imagination,  has  perhaps  not 
imitated  closely  enough  the  platitude  of  existence,  and,  too  frequently 
recoiling  before  the  total  application  of  his  principles,  has  not  always 
been  so  banal  as  he  had  promised  to  be.  "Indeed,  he  depicts  something 
of  life,"  say  the  extremists  of  this  group,  "but  the  life  of  his  books  is 
arranged  by  an  artist,"  and  this  is  the  offense  that,  in  the  depths  of 
their  heart,  they  find  it  hard  to  pardon.  More  successful  than  their 
masters  .  .  .  and  better  served  by  the  natural  sterility  of  their  genius, 
a  few  disciples  have  attained  the  goal  almost  at  the  first  attempt; 
M.  Henry  Ceard,  for  example,  and  M.  Leon  Hennique.48 

He  then  makes  the  point  that  the  novel,  when  it  has  abandoned 
all  ordinary  means  of  interest,  necessarily  leans  towards  the  gro- 
tesque and  towards  caricature. 

...  in  the  vaudeville  as  in  the  Naturalistic  novel,  it  is  necessary  to 
relieve,  by  some  artifice,  the  wilful  inanition  of  the  subject,  and  if 
ridiculous  style  alone  is  not  enough,  it  at  least  helps.  When  it  is 
decided  that  you  will  not  try  to  interest  the  reader,  or  the  spectator, 
either  by  the  singularity  of  adventures,  or  by  the  novelty  of  observa- 
tion, or  by  the  originality  of  the  characters,  you  simply  have  to  find 
something  to  interest  him,  or  else  make  no  attempt  to  write.  .  .  . 
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Now  if  the  vaudeville  has  as  resources,  in  addition  to  its  epileptic 
style,  that  of  a  plot;  those  of  the  Naturalistic  novel  are  equivocation 
and  obscenity.49 

Brunetiere  continues  his  parallel,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
points  being  that  the  pessimism  of  the  novelists  is  comparable  to 
the  unconscious  cynicism  of  the  vaudeville,  whose  subject-matter 
is  a  repertory  of  all  human  stupidities.  The  objection  is  well 
founded,  and  his  development  of  it  is  not  inconsequential,  although, 
as  frequently,  he  presses  his  point  too  hard,  and  ends  in  paradox. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  observed  here,  however,  is  the  insistence  upon 
plot  interest,  and  the  theorizing  upon  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
the  separate  genres. 

Moving  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  which  is  his  habitual 
manner,  Brunetiere  questions  the  artistic  value  of  the  very  theory 
on  which  Zola's  novels  are  based, — that  is,  determinism.  This 
hypothesis  may  or  may  not  be  demonstrable,  philosophically,  but 
its  abstract  truth  does  not  affect  its  artistic  value,  Zola  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  real  issue  is  the  matter  of  interest, 
and  if  your  characters  are  "determined"  or  "conditioned"  in  their 
actions,  they  are  less  interesting. 

...  I  would  have  you  notice  that  if  man  is  not  free,  he  believes  he 
is;  that  the  western  civilizations  are  founded  upon  this  belief  .  .  .  and 
that  consequently  you  are  eliminating  from  your  "experimental  novel" 
what  is  perhaps  most  interesting  for  man, — most  living,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  world, — namely,  the  tragedy  of  an  active,  thinking  will. 
But  .  .  .  since  even  the  most  energetic  of  men.  are  almost  as  fre- 
quently .  .  .  the  slaves  of  their  desires  as  they  are  the  masters  of 
their  will,  you  have  merely  sacrificed,  wilfully,  one  element  of  plot 
interest  among  many.  There  were  seven  cords  to  the  lyre;  you  have 
suppressed  one  of  them;  it  is  not  the  only  one!  You  can  still  play 
some  tunes!  .  .  .  Only  ...  if  you  have  not  attained  your  purpose 
and  your  work  is  a  failure,  do  not  be  surprised  if  we  refuse  to  be 
deceived  by  refusing  to  see  in  you  the  champion  of  a  system;  you  are 
only  its  victim;  your  talent  is  the  dupe  of  your  philosophy.50 

The  plain,  straightforward  thinking  here  displayed  is  repre- 
sentative of  Brunetiere's  tactics  in  his  long  campaign  against  Nat- 
uralism. Though  "plain,"  this  quality  is  generally  lacking  in  his 
rivals ;  as  he  remarks  somewhere,  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than 


49  Ibid.,   314-315. 
60  Ibid.,  129-30. 
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common  sense.  Zola,  who  had  talent  for  fiction,  had  but  little 
for  theoretical  discussion,  and  his  cause  was  lost  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  to  meet  Brunetiere  on  his  own  ground. 

The  critic's  demand  that  the  novel,  and  literary  art  in  general, 
should  satisfy  our  "interest  of  curiosity'*;  that  it  should  provide 
a  plot,  or  a  thread  of  logical  interest,  was  answered,  by  the  Natural- 
ists, with  the  argument  that  such  logical  progression  is  not  found 
in  real  life,  and  that  to  put  it  into  art  is  to  falsify  life.  This  argu- 
ment was  precisely  the  one  best  calculated  to  trouble  Brunetiere, 
for  he  sincerely  represented  himself  to  be  a  Naturalist,  and  his  most 
fiery  denunciations  of  Zola  are  inspired  by  his  solicitude  for  a 
theory  of  art  which  he  feels  is  being  compromised  and  degraded. 
His  "Naturalism"  is  not  always  consistent,  but  in  general  he  main- 
tains that  the  duty  of  art  is  to  give  a  form  to  nature,  and  that 
this  is  accomplished  by  imposing  upon  the  facts  a  logic  which  they 
do  not  in  themselves  possess.51  Occasionally  he  descends  from  the 
heights  of  speculation,  and  punctures  the  windy  theories  of  Zola 
with  a  pointed  shaft  of  common  sense,  as  for  instance  when  he 
observes,  with  Moliere,  that  the  first  rule  of  all  the  rules  is  to 
please,  that  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet  is  hopelessly  boring,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  a  failure,  despite  all  the  fine  things  that  can  be  said 
about  its  artistry.  Brunetiere  is  well  supplied  with  common  sense, 
and  ordinarily  it  serves  him  well ;  he  has  a  deplorable  tendency, 
however,  to  try  to  prove  by  raison  demonstrative  what  might  better 
be  accepted  as  self-evident  or  undemonstrable.  And  the  result  is 
the  contentious  tone  which  is  general  with  him. 

FORMAL   STRUCTURE 

His  principal  idea  of  composition  is  similar  to  his  idea  of  plot, — 
to  impose  logical  progression  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  The  ideal 
is  the  unified  impression  of  the  great  classics,  a  unity  which  is  logi- 
cal, symmetrical,  harmonious.  Bossuet's  Histoire  des  variations 
receives  the  highest  praise : 

.  .  .  there  is  no  finer  book  in  the  French  language,  for  while,  like  the 
Provinciates,  it  contains  imperishable  examples  of  every  kind  of  noble 
writing,  it  has  this  advantage  over  Pascal's  work,  that  it  is  a  book 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  book  in  which  all  the  parts, 
though  distinct,  form  an  indivisible  whole,  whose  every  page,  indeed 


Cf.   RN,  24;   ELC,   138-140,   195;   HL,  I,  255;   III,   106. 
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whose  every  line,  is  inspired  by  and  helps  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
the  idea  that  underlies  the  entire  fabric.52 

Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  des  lois,  has  done  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  his  sins  of  omission  are 
equally  grave. 

Doubtless  it  will  be  said  that  all  these  intentions  not  only  overlap, 
but  are  interdependent;  and  I  will  answer  that  it  is  precisely  when 
matters  overlap  that  it  is  important  to  distinguish  them  carefully, 
and,  when  they  are  interdependent,  that  it  is  important  to  make  us 
see  their  connection.  It  is  this  connection  that  I  do  not  see  in  I'Esprit 
des  lois,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  not  there.  Lacking  this,,  I'Esprit  des  lois 
is  not  a  book,  but  only  the  idea,  or  better,  the  fragments  of  a  great 
book;  it  constantly  makes  you  think  of  one,  but  is  not  one  itself, 
and  never  has  been.  Stat  magni  nominis  umbra;  it  is  the  memory 
of  a  great  monument,  but  the  monument  has  never  existed.53 

The  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage  and  the  "notebook  Naturalists"  of  the 
late  nineteenth  century  are  reproached  for  a  similar  fault, — the 
determination  to  use  all  available  material,  thus  making  the  nar- 
rative a  mere  series  of  incidents.  In  the  modern  novel,  superiority 
in  construction  is  displayed  by  Balzac  and  Flaubert. 

...  in  /e  Nabab  and  in  les  Rois  en  exil,  the  idea  of  the  novel  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  types  was  anterior  to  the  research,  the  accumu- 
lation, the  choice  of  materials.  ...  I  should  say  without  hesitation 
that  Flaubert  had  observed  the  real  Madame  Bovary  long  before  he 
ever  thought  of  making  a  novel  of  this  story  of  the  Yonville  physician's 
wife. 

That  is  everything.  .  .  .  And  do  not  think  that  it  is  of  small 
import.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  it  matters  little  whether  the 
scientist,  in  his  laboratory  .  .  .  looks  for  something  or  for  nothing.54 

It  is  possible  that  an  occasional  stroke  of  fortune  may  spare 
the  novel  whose  plan  is  not  rigorously  preconceived;  such  is  the 
case  of  Gil  Bias.  But  even  here, 

.  .  .  one  feels  that  something  is  lacking,  and  we  can  define  this  some- 
thing. It  is  the  added  value  which  a  detail,  however  felicitous  in  itself, 
derives  from  its  relation  to  the  whole ;  it  is  also  the  ensuing  pleasure, 


52  Manual    224-5. 

53  EC,  IV,'  258-9.  Cf.  F.  Brunetiere,  Etudes  sur  le  XVIIIs  Steele,  Paris,  Hachette,   1911, 
p.  283. 

54  RN,   112,   113,  114.  Cf.  EC,  III,   113,  where  the  same  argument,  and  even  the  same 
laboratory  figure,   are  used  in   regard   to  Le   Sage. 
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that  superlative  aesthetic  pleasure  .  .  .  which  one  feels  at  seeing  rise 
from  the  ground  a  construction  which  fulfills,  as  it  arises,  all  the 
parts  of  a  design  and  of  a  plan;  finally  it  is  that  peculiar  satisfaction, 
one  of  the  highest  that  there  is,  which  is  inspired  by  the  sight  of  some- 
thing definitive  and  complete,  as  if  the  conquering  power  of  the  form 
had  snatched  from  annihilation  that  which  was  born,  to  perish,  and 
thus  eternalized.55 

This  is  the  most  thorough  and  far-reaching  expression  of 
Brunetiere's  ideal  of  artistic  form  that  can  be  found.  Yet  even  here 
is  a  suggestion  of  the  esprit  de  geometrie,  and  we  feel  that  the 
"construction  which  fulfills  all  the  parts  of  a  design  and  plan" 
could  be  plotted  out  in  graphic  form.  This  impression  of  rigidity 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Brunetiere  applies  the  same  theory  of 
form  to  nearly  all  literary  genres.  Even  in  those  which  would 
seem  least  to  admit  it  the  authors  are  reproached  for  a  lack  of 
"interior  logic"  which  would  make  each  development  the  necessary 
progression  from  what  precedes.  This  involves  a  disproportionate 
emphasis  upon  skillful  transitions,  and  in  this  he  is  directly  fol- 
lowing Boileau : 

Boileau  was  not  wrong  when  he  reproached  the  author  of  the 
Caracteres  for  having  evaded  the  principal  difficulty  of  his  art,  by 
adopting  a  form  which  dispenses  with  transitions.  And  doubtless 
Boileau  was  a  good  judge  of  such  matters, — he  must  have  been, — 
since  his  transitions,  even  those  in  the  Art  pottique  and  the  best 
Epitres,  are,  in  general,  as  artificial  as  they  are  laborious.  Boileau's 
"composition"  is,  in  general,  only  a  mosaic  or  a  marquetry.  He  has 
other  qualities!  But  he  does  not  have  that  of  promptly  seeing  the  re- 
lations of  ideas,  their  hidden  connections,  and  especially  the  way  in 
which,  while  being  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are  yet  related.56 

This  rebuking  of  Boileau  in  the  name  of  rationalism  is  not  with- 
out significance.  Nor  is  it  idle  to  note  that  the  alternative  offered 
by  Brunetiere  is  Bourdaloue.  It  should  be  added  that  his  own 
structure  offers  marked  resemblances  to  that  of  Bourdaloue  and 
Bossuet,  especially  as  regards  the  invariable  division  into  three 
parts,  the  frequent  (and  not  always  necessary)  subdivisions,  the 
strict,  almost  arithmetical  progression  of  thought,  and  the  dexterity 
in  handling  transitional  passages,  which  are  ordinarily  emphasized, 
rather  than  masked.    Brunetiere's  procedes  are  obvious,  and  he 
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seems  to  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  clear  articulation  and  formal 
symmetry  of  his  design,57  just  as  he  tended  to  emphasize  the 
learned  archaism  of  his  diction.  The  symmetry  of  design  is  purely 
a  matter  of  ideas,  however,  and  the  reader  feels  that  certain  sub- 
jects would  have  lent  themselves  better  to  a  less  ideal  treatment, 
just  as  certain  essays  seem  arbitrarily  forced  into  the  traditional 
three-part  division. 

His  idea  of  composition  as  a  purely  rational  procedure  ex- 
plains the  penetration  and  clarity  with  which  he  has  analyzed 
that  part  of  the  work  of  certain  authors,  such  as  Bossuet  and  Bour- 
daloue,  and  likewise  explains  the  inadequacy  and  frequent  injustice 
of  his  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  others,  notably  the  main 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Doubtless  composition  is  the 
most  intellectual  part  of  literary  art,  but  with  Brunetiere  it  tends 
to  become  a  form  of  geometry.  His  favorite  phrase,  in  this  connec- 
tion, is  "interior  logic,"  but  the  reader  is  forced  to  reflect  that  this 
logic,  so  far  from  being  interior,  is  at  times  the  systematized  for- 
mulation of  an  abstract  conception,  imposed  indiscriminately  upon 
any  subject  whatsoever.  This  unbending  devotion  to  an  ideal  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  as  regards  all  formal  considerations  in 
literature. 

The  incarnation  of  this  ideal  in  a  chosen  few  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  authors  is  what  we  should  expect ;  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue 
have  already  been  met  in  this  connection.  But  this  practice  of 
choosing  a  "model"  is  only  a  convenient  means  for  making  con- 
crete a  theory  whose  qualities  might  otherwise  seem  too  intangible.58 

In  the  case  of  this  theory  of  logical  progression  as  the  requisite 
of  formal  excellence,  a  few  writers  of  outstandingly  sober  and  logi- 
cal composition  were  indeed  invoked  as  examples ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, he  considered  the  matter  theoretically,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  as  far  as  tactics  are  concerned,  he  was  well  advised  in  so  do- 
ing. It  is  easier  to  prove  by  abstract  reasoning  the  soundness  of 
this  theory,  than  by  the  practise  of  the  great  masters.  If  Bour- 
daloue's  sermons  can  be  outlined  and  diagrammed  in  a  manner 


57  His  "conclusions,"  for  instance,  are  so  thoroughly  prepared,  logically  placed,  and 
sharply  intoned,  that  they  would  be  no  more  striking  were  they  printed  in  heavy  type. 
Not  infrequently  they  are  couched  in  long  periods,  with  a  steady  crescendo  of  rhetorical 
force  which  reaches  its  climax  in  a  thunderous  "closer"  of  fifteen  or  twenty  lines  which 
summarizes  the  whole  essay,  and  leaves  the  reader  "convinced  if  not  persuaded."  Cf.  HL, 
II,   349-52;     III,    262-5;     EC,    I,    252-4. 

58  E.  Rod  expressed  the  same  idea  when  he  said  that  Brunetiere's  fundamental  ideas 
were  not  borrowed  from  the  seventeenth-century  authors,  but  that  they  were  ideas  which  had 
found   their  best  expression   in   those  writers.     Cf.   E.   Rod,   op.    cit.,   219,    230. 
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that  cannot  be  applied  to  Voltaire's  Contes,  there  is  no  inference 
to  be  drawn  except  that  the  two  are  doing  very  different  things. 
Brunetiere  did  not  have  the  daring  to  affirm  that  one  type  of  com- 
position is  per  se  inferior  to  another ;  at  his  boldest,  he  makes  the 
reproach  that  he  addresses  to  La  Rochefoucauld,  when  he  finds 
that  the  lack  of  transitions  is  the  greatest  defect  of  the  Maximes: 
''This  defect  is  usually  blamed  upon  the  genre  rather  than  the 
author,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  a  genre  which  does  not 
have  action  for  its  object,  the  author  is  always  responsible  for 
having  chosen  it."59  One  cannot  help  reflecting  that,  by  the  same 
logic,  the  only  authors  free  from  blame  would  be  the  writers  of 
sermons  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  a  few  novelists  of  approved 
formal  structure,  such  as  Prevost,  Balzac,  Flaubert.  The  truth  is 
that  Brunetiere  never  really  forgave  the  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  writers  for  choosing  "easier"  forms ;  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
and  their  age  in  general ;  Chateaubriand  and  all  the  Romanti- 
cists, are  guilty  of  la  litterature  facile,  and  he  is  at  pains  not  to 
let  us  forget  it.  This  is  one  argument  for  his  "hierarchy  of  the 
genres,"  a  theory  always  latent  in  his  conception  of  art,  openly 
formulated  and  defended  for  a  number  of  years,  and  finally 
put  aside. 

HUMANITARIANISM 

Another  idea  which  is  fundamental  in  Brunetiere,  which  he  did 
not  derive  from  tradition,  but  from  his  observation  of  modern 
literature,  is  his  theory  that  literature  should  express  love  for 
humanity.  This  idea  is  constant  in  his  earliest  work,  it  is  inter- 
mittent through  his  middle  period,  and  it  is  prominent  again  during 
the  last  years  of  the  critic's  life. 

It  derives  from  his  conception  of  the  antagonism  between  man 
and  nature,  or  if  you  prefer,  the  duality  of  human  nature.  Brune- 
tiere's  pessimism  was  based  upon  his  contempt  for  the  material 
world,  combined  with  his  realization  that  man  is  in  large  part  en- 
slaved to  it.  The  history  of  civilization  thus  becomes  the  history  of 
the  struggle  between  man  and  nature,  and  progress  is  defined  as 
the  conquest  of  nature  by  man.60  This  progress  is  attained  by 
strength  of  will,  which  if  properly  trained  and  exercised,  enables 

69  F.  Brunetiere,  Histoire  de  la  literature  jranqaise  classique   (4  vols.).  Paris,   Delagrave 
1905-1917,    vol.    II,    p.   378. 
C0HL,   III,   91. 
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us  to  rise  to  the  truly  human  level.61  Thus  human  nature  is  alter- 
nately deplored  and  admired,  in  the  manner  of  Pascal.  But  despite 
his  love  for  the  latter's  ideas  and  ideals,  he  lacks  that  faith  and 
the  supreme  confidence  which  it  inspires,  without  which  he  was 
led  to  a  rational  pessimism  far  blacker  than  Pascal's.62  Lacking 
that  faith,  he  seeks  to  replace  it  with,  now  a  rational,  now  a  senti- 
mental substitute.  It  is  the  latter  which  we  find  in  his  earliest 
expressed  ideal, — the  religion  of  human  suffering.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar form  of  the  humanitarian  ideal,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find 
this  relationship  between  Brunetiere  and  Rousseau,  whom  he  so 
thoroughly  detested.  But  Brunetiere's  humanitarianism  is  founded 
upon  the  natural  perversity,  and  not  the  natural  goodness  of 
man.  In  some  unaccountable  fashion,  the  sense  of  this  common 
wretchedness  will  serve  to  bind  men  together,  and  brotherly  love 
will  follow  upon  brotherly  sorrow.  It  should  be  added  that  this 
brotherly  love  will  probably  not  pass  the  country's  boundaries,  for 
Brunetiere's  broadest  theories  are  cramped  by  a  fervid  nationalism 
which  affects  even  his  most  abstract  theories. 

Just  how  this  particular  theory  would  resolve  the  problem 
of  conduct  it  is  hard  for  the  reader  to  determine,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Brunetiere  did  not  know.  Thus  he  alternately  supported 
the  sentimental  ideal,  based  upon  the  "brotherhood  of  man,"  and 
a  stern,  Puritanical  attitude,  based  likewise  upon  the  idea  of  the 
perversity  of  man,  but  with  the  emphasis  this  time  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  repressive  principle.  The  coexistence  of  these  two  points 
of  view,  essentially  incompatible,  is  of  some  significance  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  man.  For  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  connection,  and  to  add  that  the  humanita- 
rian ideal  never  entirely  disappears  from  this  critic-philosopher's 
program.  It  is  a  leading  and  constant  light  which  does  much  to 
clear  up  the  obscure  points  of  his  early  work ;  temporarily  eclipsed 
by  the  gloomy  pessimism  and  stoicism  of  his  middle  period,  it 


61  Brunetiere  showed  from  the  very  first  a  strong  dislike  for  over-emphasis  upon  the 
powers  of  individual  reason.  This  point  of  view  is  codified  and  masterfully  exposed  in 
Etudes  critiques,  IV,  "Jansenistes  et  Cartesiens."  He  has  a  similar  distrust  of  individual  con- 
science. He  prefers  a  "group  conscience,"  represented  by  traditional  standards  and  conven- 
tions. Finally,  his  belated  return  to  Catholicism  was,  in  part,  inspired  by  the  belief  that 
religion  is  not  an  individual  but  a  collective  affair,  and  that  therefore  Catholicism  was  pref- 
erable  to   Protestantism.      (C/.   Giraud,    MAA,    229.) 

62  Doubtless,  in  his  long  studies  of  Pascal,  Brunetiere  to  some  extent  made  him  over 
in  his  own  image.  Though  in  fundamental  agreement  with  Pascal  on  almost  all  points, 
Brunetiere's  lack  of  faith  could  only  develop  in  him  that  purely  metaphysical  torment  which, 
although  he  did  not  realize  it.  had  very  little  in  common  with  Pascal's  "pessimism."  The 
latter  at  least  never  doubted  the  certitude  of  his  own  grace,  and  the  famous  words,  "Joy, 
Certainty,  Peace,"  bespeak  a  state  of  mind  which  puts  a  gulf  between  the  two  men. 
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shines  forth  again  to  reveal,  after  the  "bankruptcy  of  science," 
the  glowing  prospect  of  a  "renaissance  of  idealism" ;  we  may  feel 
sure  that  it  helped  the  pilgrim  to  find  his  way  Sur  les  chemins  de  la 
croyance,  and  that  in  the  last  years  it  contributed  some  heat,  if 
not  light,  to  his  Discours  de  combat. 

AESTHETIC  VALUE  OF  "SYMPATHY" 

Throughout  this  long  evolution  the  influence  of  Auguste  Comte 
is  apparent;  at  the  beginning,  however,  the  immediate  moving 
force  is  George  Eliot,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  Brunetiere's  first 
application  of  it  should  have  been  literary  and  aesthetic,  rather  than 
purely  philosophic.  His  pessimism,  as  has  been  seen,  proceeds  from 
his  perception  of  the  contrast  between  man's  essential  superiority 
to  nature,  and  his  actual  subjection.  His  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  is  not  obscured  by  man's  abject  condition, — this  latter  serves 
only  to  emphasize  the  disparity,  and  to  arouse  pity  for  mankind 
which  has  fallen  from  such  high  estate.  Not  only  pity  but  also, — 
since  the  luminous  faith  of  a  Pascal  is  missing, —  the  sense  of  the 
interdependence  of  men,  and  the  feeling  that,  in  this  common  state 
of  woe,  "the  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  put  our  sorrows  in  com- 
mon."63 This  is,  in  substance,  the  attitude  which  he  has  adopted 
from  George  Eliot. 

Brunetiere's  theory  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  sympathy  may  be 
considered  in  one  sense  as  merely  the  rationalization  of  his  ideal- 
istic conception  of  art.  He  was  undoubtedly  led  to  promulgate 
it  as  a  response  to  the  theorizing  of  the  contemporary  Naturalists, 
especially  Zola,  and  thus  to  invalidate  their  theory  of  material- 
istic and  positivistic  art,  by  proving  the  aesthetic  value  of  those 
elements  which  they  deliberately  excluded. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  he  maintains  that  art  is  not  mere 
imitation,  but  involves  "imposing  a  form  upon  nature."  This  is 
done,  first  of  all,  by  selective  observation,  and  then  by  logical 
synthesis  of  the  materials  thus  chosen.  But  if  art  is  to  be  truly 
human,  it  must  in  some  way  manifest  the  superiority  of  man  to 
nature.  Now  this  superiority  is  not  merely  intellectual,  but  is 
also  evinced  by  our  capacity  to  feel,  and  our  feeling  is  truly 
human  in  proportion  as  it  is  not  merely  personal  and  selfish,  but 
feeling   for   others.     Thus   sympathy,   as   an   exclusively   human 

83  RN,   383. 
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attribute,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  an  art  which  claims  to  portray 
humanity. 

But  this  is  what  I  fear  that  our  Naturalists  do  not  entirely  under- 
stand, namely,  that  there  exists  perhaps  some  measure  of  the  worth  of 
a  man  other  than  his  education,  or  even  his  intelligence,  and  that  a 
woman's  sensual  charm,  or  even  her  beauty,  is  not  the  sole  measure 
to  be  applied  to  her.  And  it  is  this  other  quality  which  supplies  the 
dignity,  the  profundity,  the  real  beauty  of  English  Naturalism,  even 
in  the  imitation  of  ugliness.  Is  it  not  true  that  all  the  charm  of  the 
Dutch  painters  would  disappear  if  you  could  suspect  for  a  single 
moment,  by  the  irony  of  a  single  stroke,  that  these  old  women  on 
their  doorstep,  that  these  sheep  in  the  meadow,  that  these  pots  of 
flowers  on  the  window-sill  were  not  painted  lovingly,  as  being  familiar 
things,  and  loved  because  they  are  familiar,  and  as  it  were  woven 
into  the  very  fibre  of  their  daily  life  and  happiness?  And  the  subtle, 
penetrating  charm  of  the  English  masterpieces  of  the  novel  likewise 
would  vanish,  did  they  not  make  you  feel  that,  far  from  affecting 
this  domination  over  the  characters  (like  our  French  novelists),  and 
this  artist's  superiority  over  the  matter  which  he  condescends  to  treat, 
the  author — a  Richardson  or  a  George  Eliot, — is  willing  to  unbend, 
that  is,  he  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  his  characters,  lives  with  them, 
tries  to  understand  them,  and  loves  them  because  he  comprehends 
them64 

The  argument  is  not  new,  certainly,  but  it  is  fundamental  in 
Brunetiere's  theory  of  art.  He  realizes  this  and  attempts  to  an- 
alyze and  verify  his  contention  that  sympathy  is  essential  to 
comprehension.  In  the  first  place,  this  aesthetic  sympathy  should 
not  be  confused  with  mere  sentimental  gush : 

[It  is]  not  that  banal  sympathy  which  causes  the  nabob  in  Racine's 
epigram  to  weep 

.  .  .  sur  ce  pauvre  Holopherne, 

Si   mechamment   mis   a    mort   par    Judith; 

but  the  sympathy  of  the  intelligence  enlightened  by  love,  which 
quietly  descends  to  the  level  of  all  those  that  it  would  understand, 
and  without  ostentation  draws  near  them, — indeed  this  is,  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be  the  instrument  of  psychological  analysis 
which  no  scalpel  or  compass  will  replace.65 

Not  that  there  is  no  psychology  without  sympathy,  but  there 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  psychology.   George  Eliot,  for  instance 


64  Ibid.,  217-8.    Cj.  ibid.,  330,  where  the  same  idea  is  extended  to  the  Russian  novelists. 
a5Ibid.,   219. 
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(she  is  the  chief  protagonist  in  Brunetiere's  argument),  has  been 
accorded  the  rare  praise  of  being  the  first  since  Shakespeare  to 
make  peasant  characters  speak  naturally;  she  was  able  to  do  this 
only  by  having  truly  thought  for  these  characters,  and  in  a  way, 
by  living,  herself,  their  psychology.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer 
who  lacks  this  sympathetic  penetration  may  indeed  subject  his 
characters  to  analysis,  but  it  will  be  merely  logical  rather  than 
psychological;  or  if  it  be  granted  the  dignity  of  the  term  "psychol- 
ogy," it  will  be  of  the  strictly  physiological  kind.  Brunetiere  con- 
siders this  to  be  of  limited  value  in  art,  for,  restricted  as  it  is  to 
the  physical  and  the  sensuous,  it  can  go  no  deeper  than  sensation. 
And  yet  sensation  remains  almost  identical  in  all  of  us. 

But  personality  begins  only  with  our  reactions  to  sensations.  .  .  . 
The  exterior  action  is  nothing;  the  interior  reaction  is  everything.  And, 
stimulated  in  the  same  way  by  outward  impressions,  it  is  the  diversity 
of  the  transformations  which  they  undergo  within  us  that  makes  U3 
what  we  are,  we,  and  not  some  other  person.66 

And  this  is  the  triumph  of  the  English  Naturalists.  From 
Richardson  to  George  Eliot  they  have  analyzed  the  human  heart. 
The  novels  of  the  latter  are  "a  treasure  of  psychological  observa- 
tions, as  subtle  as  they  are  profound."67  Her  characters  are  not 
only  more  living  than  those  of  the  French  novel;  "they  are  also 
psychological  creations  of  incontestable  scientific  value,  and  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  each  step  forward  into  a  compre- 
hension of  them  is  a  step  taken  in  the  comprehension  of  hu- 
manity."68 

flaubert's  lack  of  "sympathy" 

If  the  truly  human  touch  is  thus  attained  by  virtue  of  sym- 
pathy, which  alone  can  penetrate  to  the  secret  recesses  of  indi- 
viduality, then  we  should  expect  that  the  opposite  effects  would 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  that  other  attitude, — irony.  This  is 
what  Brunetiere  frequently  tries  to  demonstrate.  The  hostile, 
ironic  observation  of  Flaubert  does  not  penetrate  beyond  the 
region  of   sensation.    His  psychology   is   of   that   purely   physio- 


fl"  Ibid.,  223. 
M  Ibid.,  228. 
68  Ibid.,  229. 
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logical  kind,  which  can  understand  only  the  surface  of  things, 
or  the  faces  of  people. 

He  differentiates  well  the  successive,  cumulative  effects  of  exte- 
rior conditions  upon  the  .  .  .  appetites  and  passions  of  characters,  but 
what  he  does  not  comprehend,  or  what  he  refuses  to  grant,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  inner  life.  He  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  within  man 
something  which  resists  the  impulse  of  the  exterior  forces.  An  entire 
and  subtle  psychology, — far  more  complex  than  his  physiological  psy- 
chology,— the  psychology  of  the  forces  of  the  mind  and  the  will, 
which  wage  the  good  fight  against  the  onslaught  of  sensation,  and 
which   resist  the  assaults  of   desire, — all  this  escapes  him. 

That  is  why  it  is  useless  to  speak  to  him  of  a  liberty  which  is 
independent,  as  it  were,  of  the  body,  which  dominates  it,  and  reduces 
it  to  higher  ends  than  the  mere  satisfying  of  corporeal  desires;  he 
would  not  understand  you.  In  this  connection,  he  has  frequently 
let  slip  admissions  which  are  singular,  and  wholly  unconscious.69 

Brunetiere  proceeds  to  quote  a  number  of  solemn  pronounce- 
ments chosen  from  Flaubert's  works,  and  which  are  reminiscent 
of  Balzac  in  their  weighty  emptiness,70  then  he  concludes : 

When  a  writer  of  Flaubert's  calibre  mouths  such  nonsense,  it  is 
because  he  does  not  himself  understand  very  clearly  what  he  means. 
Obviously,  his  materialistic  devices  cannot  lead  him  further  than  that 
misty  region  where  sentiment  is  still  commingled  with  sensation,  where 
the  will  is  yet  confused  with  mere  desire.  A  whole  world  remains  un- 
known to  him.71 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  long  essay  published  in 
1880,  with  the  express  purpose  of  determining  the  genuine  value 
of  the  work  of  this  patron  saint  of  Naturalism,  Flaubert,  whose 
recent  death  had  led  to  canonization.  Brunetiere  deplored  the 
extravagant  praise  then  being  bestowed  upon  Flaubert's  memory; 
proclaimed,  as  frequently,  that  the  best  praise  of  any  really  con- 
siderable author  is  to  speak  the  truth  of  him;  and  then  set  out 
to  do  it.  Now  if  we  remember  that  the  date  of  this  article  coin- 
cides with  the  very  crest  of  the  wave  of  Naturalistic  enthusiasm, 
and  that  its  subject  was  at  that  moment  the  center  of  an  admira- 


69  Ibid.,    191. 

70  Brunetiere  quotes,  for  example:  "He  disclosed  to  her  a  beauty  wholly  new,  which  was 
perhaps  only  the  reflection  of  things  ambient,  unless  their  secret  potentialities  had  caused 
its  development."    (Ibid.,    192.) 

71  Ibid.,  193.  This  is  essentially  the  same  reproach  which  we  have  seen  addressed  to 
Balzac.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  attitude  later  adopted,  in  his  Honore  de 
Balzac    (1905). 
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tion  amounting  to  superstition,  we  can  only  admire  the  courage 
which  impelled  him  to  raise  his  voice  in  protest.  Moreover,  this 
essay  is  not  merely  negative.  It  is  not  the  vindictive  demolish- 
ing of  a  literary  enemy.  He  sets  out  to  "tell  the  truth  about 
Flaubert,"  and  at  a  time  most  difficult  for  such  an  enterprise, 
he  comes  as  close  to  doing  so  as  anybody  of  his  time.72  He 
realizes  that  Flaubert's  superiority  lies  in  his  impeccable  style, 
and  in  his  art  of  composition  which  has  been  equalled,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  only  by  Balzac  at  his  best.  Not  only  does  the 
critic  realize  all  this,  but  he  demonstrates  it,  with  a  penetration 
and  finesse  that  can  only  be  called  masterly.  His  analysis  of 
Flaubert's  composition  and  style  reveals  a  keenness  of  perception 
not  usually  granted  him. 

If  now  it  be  asked  how  the  same  Flaubert  could  be  properly 
evaluated  after  so  much  had  been  denied  him,  the  answer  is 
simple:  "a  whole  world  escaped  him,"  but  yet  in  that  other 
world  which  is  the  realm  of  sensation,  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. In  Madame  B ovary,  the  qualities  which  he  lacked  were 
not  needed.  The  heroine  is  entirely  a  creature  of  sensation;  even 
her  sentiments  were  resolved  into  sensations.  Her  own  perceptions 
became  clear,  distinct,  only  in  the  measure  that  she  could  associ- 
ate her  ideas  with  physical  impressions  previously  experienced. 
"She  has  the  memory  of  her  senses.  It  is  her  eyes  which  remem- 
ber. .  .  .  Now  you  may  not  like  the  character,  but  you  cannot 
deny  that  Flaubert's  methods  are  admirably  appropriate  to  depict 
her.    Nay,  she  could  be  depicted  only  by  these  methods."73 

Flaubert's  subsequent  productions  were  less  successful  be- 
cause of  his  increasing  disdain  for  the  bourgeois. 

Unfortunately,  while  trying  to  perfect  himself  in  his  scorn  for  man- 
kind ...  he  forgot  that  irony  is  fatally  sterile.  "Disillusion  is 
peculiar  to  the  weak.  Beware  of  the  over-refined,  they  are  almost 
always  impotent."   He  said  this  himself,  and  it  is  well  said. 

There  is  more  than  one  cause  of  this  impotence  and  this  sterility. 
In  the  first  place,  healthy  ideas,  true  sentiments,  delicate  intentions 
may  be  concealed  beneath  an  exterior  of  stupidity  and  simplicity. 
Doubtless  he  knew  this  himself,  for  he  has  said:  "As  if  the  plenitude 
of  the  soul  were  not  sometimes  poured  out  in  the  emptiest  meta- 
phors!"74 


72  Cf.  Jules  LemaTtre,  op.  cit.,  I,   221,   for  a  similar  tribute. 

73  RN,    194. 

74  Ibid.,    199-200. 
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He  knew  it,  says  Brunetiere,  and  he  showed  it  in  more  than 
one  incident  of  Madame  Bovary,  which  owes  much  of  its  value  to 
its  relative  totality  of  observation.  But  in  V Education  senti- 
mentale,  having  begun  by  systematically  eliminating  from  reality 
all  that  is  generous  and  noble,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
depicted  only  its  platitude,  vulgarity,  and  ugliness. 

Furthermore,  we  mortals  do  well  only  what  we  do  with  love.  The 
first  virtue  of  the  poet  or  novelist,  that  virtue  without  which  the  others 
at  once  diminish  in  value  and  tend  to  disappear,  is  universal  sympathy 
for  the  miseries  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  Perhaps  there  are  no  truly 
great  works  save  those  in  which  the  author  puts  something  of  himself, 
or,  as  the  familiar, — and  yet  true, — expression,  has  it,  puts  a  little  of  his 
heart.  One  must  be  willing  to  be  deceived  in  this  world,  not  merely  to 
be  happy,  but  also  to  be  just.  To  detest  one's  fellows  ...  is  perhaps 
not  the  best  preparation  for  representing  them  truly;  neither  is  it  the 
best  way  to  succeed  in  interesting  us. 

Yet  there  is  an  art  of  imparting  a  glimmer  of  sensibility  even  to 
the  most  scornful  irony.  That  is  when  irony  is  only  a  form  of 
generous  indignation.  Then  it  does  not  wound;  it  avenges  and  con- 
soles, for,  beneath  the  scorn  poured  out  on  all  that  is  justly  hated, 
it  permits  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  loved  or  lovable.  .  .  .  But, 
of  this  fruitful  irony,  I  doubt  that  one  could  find  one  example  in  all 
of  Flaubert's  work.75  .  .  .  [In]  Chateau  des  cceurs  [his  last  work] 
.  .  .  still  flourished  that  remorseless  hatred  of  the  "bourgeois,"  with- 
out allowing  one  to  guess, — not  even  the  reasons  which  Flaubert  may 
have  had  to  hate  humanity  thus,  for  that  was  his  affair, — but  any  ideal 
whatsoever  whose  cult  and  love  he  may  have  maintained.  "He  loved 
art,"  it  will  be  objected,  and  I  repeat  obstinately:  What  is  it  to 
love  art  without  loving  mankind?76 

Brunetiere's  general  thesis  is  now  clear:  sympathy  confers 
penetration  and  insight  into  character;  by  a  subtler  touch  and 
keener  observation  it  grasps  the  truly  human  element  in  man. 
Irony,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  close  its  eyes  to  these  elements, 
(Flaubert  in  his  first  period)  ;  carried  a  step  further,  it  denies 
their  existence,  and  accounts  for  all  actions  by  purely  selfish  or 
trivial  motives  (Flaubert,  last  period).  It  remained  for  Zola  to 
continue  this  point  of  view,  to  exaggerate  it  until  the  irony  becomes 
a  rigid  cynicism,  and  to  give  scientific  pretensions  to  all  this.  Zola 
"substitutes  for  reality  the  obscene  or  grotesque  visions  of  his  over- 


75  This   "fruitful  irony"   he   finds  in   George   Eliot.     Cf.   RN,   238-9. 

76  Ibid.,   200-201,    202. 
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heated  imagination."77  To  tell  the  public  that  this  is  scientific  ob- 
servation, is  a  sorry  jest.  The  characters  of  la  Terre  are  not  real 
peasants,  for  they  are  not  men,  or  even  brutes.  They  are  man- 
nikins,  who  react  jerkily  when  the  author  pulls  one  or  another  of 
the  strings  which  give  them  a  semblance  of  life, — the  strings 
being,  in  this  case,  a  few  elementary  appetites.  UAssommoir, 
one  of  Zola's  early  novels,  showed  some  genuine  observation. 
But  as  the  years  have  gone  by,  he  has  shown  an  increasing  dis- 
dain for  psychology,  and  this  derives  from  his  lack  of  sympathy.78 

French  Naturalism,  usually  so  wanting  in  sympathy,  would 
do  well  to  cultivate  the  attitude  of  the  English  and  Russian  novel- 
ists. They  have  realized  that  without  sympathy  there  is  no  Natu- 
ralism. "They  have  believed  that  the  equality  of  men  in  suffering 
and  in  death  gave  to  all  an  equal  right  to  the  attention  of  all.79 
If  they  have  descended  to  the  soul  of  the  prostitute  and  the  crim- 
inal, it  was  to  seek  the  soul  of  humanity  itself."80 

In  this  question  of  the  aesthetic  value  of  sympathy  in  art, 
with  moral  and  philosophical  questions  abstracted  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, it  would  seem  that  he  had  made  a  good  case  for  sympathy 
as  an  agent  of  psychological  penetration.  His  argument  hinges 
upon  the  assumption  that  personality  begins  only  with  our  reac- 
tions to  sensation,  and  that  the  French  Naturalists,  whose  only 
means  of  observation  is  pure  rationalism,  can  detect  only  sensa- 
tions. Now  since  we  may  assume  with  Pascal  that  "the  heart  has 
its  reasons  that  the  reason  does  not  know"81  (a  phrase  which 
Brunetiere  liked  to  quote),  it  is  certainly  the  function  of  art  to 
surprise  these  "other  reasons,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Brunetiere,  to 
observe  the  individual  response  to  sensation.  By  so  doing,  the 
author  achieves  human  personality,  and  not  mere  physical  sensa- 
tion ;  he  leaves  the  natural,  animal  plane  and  rises  to  the  truly 

77  Ibid.,  326.  Note  that  while  this  article,  "la  Banqueroute  du  naturalisme,"  was 
written  in  1887, — seven  years  after  the  essay  (just  previously  quoted),  on  Flaubert, 
Bruneticre's  ideas  on  Naturalism  are  in  general  the  same,  amplified  and  developed  to  embrace 
the    Russian    novel. 

78  Ibid.,    330-340    passim. 

79  This  idea  has  previously  been  met  as  the  justification,  in  a  sense,  of  humble  char- 
acters and  ugliness  in  art.  (Cf.  supra,  p.  33.)  Later  (c.  1887)  it  became  associated  with 
a  stoicism  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  Vigny,  whose  influence  can  be  recognized  in  Brunetiere's 
development  at  this  time.  The  same  idea  will  be  found  later  to  animate  his  increasingly 
"democratic"  conception  of  genius,  and  of  art  generally,  as  well  as  his  active  participation 
in   political    matters,   and   drift    towards   socialism. 

so  It  is  seldom  that  Brunetiere  attempts,  as  here,  to  justify  his  theory  of  the  aesthetic 
value  of  sympathy,  by  invoking  the  authority  of  traditional  values.  He  usually  prefers  to 
rest  his  case  on  pure  argumentation.  In  this  respect  he  was  perhaps  not  traditional  enough, 
and  it  is  wise  for  the  reader  to  remember  that  while  Brunetiere  frequently  uses  "humanity" 
as  a  synonym  for  "sympathy"  (or  the  artistic  effects  thereof),  the  traditional  idea  of  human 
universality  is  always  latent. 

81  Petistcs,    vol.   II,   p.    201    (ed.    Brunschvicg). 
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human  level.  This  is  essentially  his  meaning  when  he  speaks  of 
the  "humanity"  of  the  English  novel,  and  the  "brutality"  of  the 
French  Naturalists. 

His  conclusion,  then,  agrees  with  Weiss'  indictment  of  Realism 
("brutal  literature"),82  and  substantially  with  those  of  the  majority 
of  judges  of  his  time  and  ours.  It  is  not  his  conclusions  which  are 
new,  but  the  methods  by  which  he  reached  them,  and  he  must  be 
granted  a  measure  of  originality  on  this  score. 

He  was  perhaps  too  original  and  ingenious,  for  one  feels  some 
distaste  at  seeing  these  delicate  questions  of  human  personality 
and  artistic  perception  argued  in  such  terms.  One  does  not  relish 
the  spectacle  of  human  intuition  (which  is  really  what  he  meant 
by  "sympathy")  defended  in  the  jargon  of  physiology.  It  reminds 
one  of  Brunetiere's  objections  to  Massillon's  proofs  of  God  by  the 
countless  number  of  the  stars,  thus  "putting  the  existence  of  God 
at  the  mercy  of  an  astronomical  discovery."83  Doubtless  Brune- 
tiere would  have  replied  to  this  charge  that  this  was  precisely  the 
situation  he  was  trying  to  oppose,  since  the  Naturalists  had  already 
stated  the  question  in  these  terms.  And  in  a  sense  his  answer 
would  be  justified.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  granted  that  his  treat- 
ment of  the  problem  was  well  calculated,  in  a  positivistic  and  ma- 
terialistic age,  to  meet  the  enemy  on  their  own  ground,  and  thus 
to  hasten  the  end  of  extreme  Naturalism  in  art.84 

MORAL   AND   SOCIAL   PRINCIPLES   OF    GEORGE    ELIOT 

True  Naturalism,  says  Brunetiere,  must  rest  upon  a  complete 
reproduction  of  human  nature, — qualities  as  well  as  weaknesses. 
Art  implies  choice,  of  course,  but  the  artist  must  choose  from  all 
levels,  and  so  combine  his  materials  that  the  final  impression  shall 

83  J.  J.  Weiss,  Essais  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  littirature  frangaise,  Paris,  M.  Levy  freres, 
1865,   chapter  IV. 

83  EC,  II,  99.  .       _  .,    , 

84  One  reason  for  dwelling  at  such  length  on  this  problem  is  to  show  that  Brunetiere  s 
treatment  of  it  was  more  opportune,  and  hence  more  effective  than  that  of  the  other  critics. 
The  detached  irony  of  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  impatient  contempt  of  Anatole  France,  the  unin- 
telligent vituperation  of  Armand  de  Pontmartin  represented  the  most  common  attitudes  of 
the  critics  of  that  day.  The  Naturalists  could  and  did  reply  that  denigration  was  not  proof, 
and  that  therefore  their  arguments  continued  to  stand.  It  was  to  meet  this  situation  that 
Brunetiere   formulated  his   theory   of   sympathy   in   art. 

Therefore  it  is  inadequate  and  unfair  to  dismiss  the  matter,  as  Curtius  does,  by  saying 
merely  that  Brunetiere  attempted  to  prove  the  aesthetic  value  of  sympathy  by  the  example 
of  certain  poets  and  novelists,  and  by  the  authority  of  Taine  and  Sully-Prudhomme  (E.  R. 
Curtius  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  Strassburg,  Triibner,  1914,  p.  48.)  Brunetiere  relied  only  in 
part  upon  example,  and  hardly  at  all  upon  authority.  Upon  abstract,  experiential,  and 
physiological  arguments,  he  built  up  a  considerable  aesthetic  theory.  It  is  important  for 
itself,  for  its  implications,  and  also  for  the  considerable  part  it  played  in  his  critical 
practise. 
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be  one  of  faithful,  total  reproduction  of  nature.85  This  is  the  ideal 
which  has  so  seldom  been  attained.  Corneille,  for  example,  ex- 
aggerates man's  will  power.  "Heroes,  all  of  a  piece,  stiff  and  im- 
mobile in  their  fine  armor,  artificially  set  at  odds  with  extraordi- 
nary events,  displaying  almost  supernatural  virtues,  ...  or  vices 
no  less  monstrous :  such  is  the  tragedy  of  Corneille.  This  is  fine, 
admirable,  sublime ;  it  is  not  human,  or  living,  or  real."86  Cor- 
neille's  characters  are,  by  his  own  admission,  peu  communs.  Des- 
cartes, by  exaggerating  the  power  and  ability  of  individual  reason, 
is  another  writer  who  gives  a  false  impression  of  man.  Rousseau 
and  Diderot,  by  proclaiming  the  natural  goodness  of  man,  have 
given  us  only  his  caricature.  George  Sand's  peasants  are  generally 
idealized,  and  so  her  rosy  pictures  of  rural  life  are  misleading.8 r 

Zola  and  his  school  are  at  least  equally  removed  from  the  whole 

truth,  or  Naturalism,  but  they  sin  in  the  other  direction.    Zola 

claims,  in  so  many  words,  to  put  in  his  pages  "all  humanity,  all 

things,  all  beings."    And  Brunetiere  replies: 

• 

...  is  humanity  composed  only  of  rascals,  fools  and  clowns?  The 
artist  has  many  rights,  but  not  the  right  to  mutilate  nature;  surely  it 
is  strange  that  he  refuses  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
understand  once  for  all  that  this  wilful  denigration  proceeds  from  a 
prejudice  no  less  narrow,  from  a  convention  no  less  artificial,  from 
aesthetics  no  less  false  than  the  time-worn  pretension   to  nobility.88 

Five  years  later  he  returns  to  the  charge.  Speaking  of  Nana, 
he  maintains  that  the  subject  and  the  treatment  are  equally  artifi- 
cial, and  that  there  is  less  observation  in  this  novel  than  in  any  that 
Zola  had  yet  produced. 

Please  notice  that  I  do  not  raise  the  question  of  morality  or  im- 
morality; the  public  has  already  settled  it.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
"Realism"  and  of  "Naturalism,"  and  I  say  that  M.  Zola  does  not  seem 
to  suspect  that  such  a  creature  would  put  to  flight  Baron  Hulot  him- 
self,— whose  pendant  Nana  is  evidently  meant  to  be. 

Now  where  have  our  novelists  seen  these  manners  which  they 
depict?    And  have  they  really  seen  them?    As  for  M.  Zola,  I  do  not 


85  Cf.  RN,  109-110,  121-148,  371-393;  EC,  VI,  183;  ELC,  136-140,  162-172,  186-197 
247-8:    NELC,    129. 

86  HL,    II,    7. 

87  Cf.   EC,   I,   311;    III,    285-9;    IV,    146-7,    166-188. 

s?  RN,  13.  This  now  standard  objection  to  the  Naturalists  acquires  more  significance 
when  we  reflect  that  Brunetiere  had  the  vision  to  discover  this  vice,  and  the  courage  to  pro- 
claim it,   in    1875. 
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hesitate   to   say,   and   I   hope   that  ...  the    reader   will   hesitate    no 
more  than  I:    no,  he  has  not  seen  them!89 

In  general,  he  tries  to  show  that  this  novel  was  conceived  by- 
Zola  with  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  all-powerful  corrup- 
tion caused  by  the  prostitute  in  Parisian  society,  and  under  the 
spell  of  her  seductive  charm,  the  downfall  of  family,  honor,  virtue. 
The  character  to  accomplish  this  would  thus  become  a  pendant  to 
Balzac's  Baron  Hulot.  But  Zola  has  never  heard  of,  much  less  ob- 
served, this  symbolic  representation  of  lust ;  the  whole  book  is 
merely  the  fantastic  creation  of  a  systematic  and  prejudiced  mind. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  note  that  recent  historians  of  French 
Naturalism  are  in  agreement  with  Brunetiere  on  this  point.  Study 
of  Zola's  manuscripts,  and  the  indiscretions  of  his  disciples  have 
shown  that  Nana  is  one  of  the  least  " documented"  of  the  entire 
Rougon-Macquart  series.90  Those  who  claim  that  Brunetiere 
lacked  literary  perceptiveness  should  reflect  that,  here  again,  fifty 
years  have  only  proved  the  justice  of  what  he  perceived  at  first 
reading. 

In  general  he  maintains  that  the  Naturalists  of  Zola's  school 
falsified  human  nature  by  concentrating  their  attention  upon  man's 
lower  self.  In  this  they  are  not  without  antecedents.  Balzac,  La 
Fontaine,  Scarron,  Rabelais,  are  only  a  few  of  a  long  line  of  an- 
cestors who  are  Naturalists,  most  of  them,  in  the  original  sense  of 
the  word.  At  least  they  have  this  in  common,  that  they  see  and 
render  man  on  the  lower  level,  much  oftener  and  better  than  upon 
the  truly  human  level.  But  while  their  inspiration  was  not  always 
high,  they  realized  that  there  were  different  levels,  and  this  is  what 
saves  them  from  distortion,  and  puts  their  art  on  a  higher  plane. 
All  subjects  are  permissible  in  art,  provided  that  their  nature  is 
indicated  and  their  place  is  made  clear.91 

This  is  precisely  what  the  nineteenth-century  Naturalists  have 
not  done.   They  depict  only  the  lowest,  most  vulgar  side  of  human 


89  Ibid.,   145,146. 

90  M.  Pierre  Martino  tells  us  how  Zola  obtained  permission  to  stand  in  the  wings 
of  a  theatre  during  two  or  three  evenings,  in  his  effort  to  learn  a  milieu  quite  outside  his 
own  experience.  For  the  same  purpose  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  vieux  viveur,  who 
related  his  experiences  (or  claimed  to),  while  Zola  took  notes.  So  much  for  the  milieu. 
The  title  character  is,  of  course,  purely  fictitious.  (Le  Natufalisme  frangais,  Paris,  Colin, 
1923,  p.   63.) 

91  This  is  the  fundamental  in  Brunetiere's  early  conception  of  art  and  morality.  It 
seems   to  be   directly    taken    from    Boileau: 

II    n'est    point    de    serpent,    ni    de    monstre    odieux, 
Qui    par    Part    imite,    ne    puisse    plaire    aux    yeux. 

(Art  poltique,   Chant  III.) 
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nature,  and  insist  that  this  picture  is  representative  and  true.  "Con- 
sider a  salon,  even  the  most  respectable,"  said  Zola.  "If  you  were 
to  write  the  sincere  confessions  of  the  guests,  you  would  compose 
a  document  which  would  scandalize  robbers  and  assassins."  Such 
a  conception  of  humanity  could  only  produce  the  caricature 
which  is  Zola's  novels ;  for  reality  we  must  look  elsewhere.92 

The  balanced  conception  which  is  attained  by  neither  of  the 
preceding  groups  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  true  Naturalists, — Pascal, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Boileau  in  the  seventeenth  century;  in  modern 
fiction,  and  with  all  distances  observed,  George  Eliot.  Her  art 
is  true  Naturalism,  Brunetiere  maintains,  for  it  hesitates  at  repre- 
senting no  phase  of  life,  however  ugly  or  humble,  and  yet  it 
never  confuses  the  planes  or  values  of  life. 

Brunetiere  cannot  say  the  same  of  Spanish  literature,  and 
he  maintains  that  one  great  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Le 
Sage  over  his  Spanish  originals  is  precisely  the  addition  of  this 
balanced  conception  of  humanity. 

...  by  removing  his  hero  from  that  society  of  picaros  ...  Le  Sage 
gave  to  the  character  that  which  his  Spanish  originals  most  lacked, — 
.  .  .  humanity.  It  was  the  lack  of  this  which  had  prevented  Lazarillo 
de  Tortnes,  or  Don  Pablo  de  Segovia  from  attaining  the  European 
fortune  of   Gil  Bias. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  the  picaresque  novel  is  interlarded 
with  tiresome  moralizing,  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  or  Don  Pablo  de 
Segovia  can  hardly  be  considered  amusing  save  by  purse-snatchers  in 
their  dens,  and  the  vilest  rabble  in  their  prisons;  it  is  the  literature  of 
the  bagnio.  The  hideous  population  which  disports  there  is,  in  gen.- 
eral,  of  a  brutality  of  corruption  which  is  equalled  only  by  its  frank 
immorality.  .  .  .  With  no  prudishness,  one  wonders  how  the  courtiers, 
a  poet  like  Quevedo,  or  an  historian  and  diplomat  .  .  .  like  Mendoza, 
can  pause  over  the  scenes  there  described,  and  remain  insensible  to  the 
feelings  there  aroused, — disgust,  revulsion,  nausea. 

The  incomparable  superiority  of  Gil  Bias,  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
versal interest  which  it  has  aroused,  is  that  Le  Sage  has  unearthed 
from  the  vein  of  the  picaresque  novel  all  that  it  contained  which  was 
truly  human.  Gil  Bias  is  not  in  open  revolt  against  society.  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  .  .  .  from  introducing  himself  into  it  some 
day.  And  for  him  to  do  so  indeed,  and  become  a  part  of  it,  he  need 
only  acquire  from  life  the  education  which  he  lacks. 

02  Cf.    RN,    146-7. 
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This  is  another  trait  of  resemblance  with  the  reality  that  Le  Sage 
had  beneath  his  eyes.  .  .  .  The  veritable  schooling  of  youth  began 
with  its  entrance  in  society.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  or  even  younger, 
one  "mounted  his  mule,"  like  Gil  Bias,  one  left  his  natal  city,  and  went 
"to  see  the  world."  And  principles  give  way  at  first,  and  in  the  fire 
of  youthful  ardor,  it  seemed  possible  to  get  along  well  enough  without 
them.  They  nevertheless  remained,  and  when  one  had,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, learned  and  understood  that  they  were  still  the  best  thing 
that  had  been  invented  for  the  conduct  of  life,  one  held  to  them. 
It  is  this  philosophy,  underlying  the  flagrant  immorality  of  the  acts, 
which  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  real  morality  of  Gil.  Bias?3 

Any  novel  which  aspires  to  serious  consideration  as  a  work 
of  art  must  have  some  philosophic  import ;  otherwise  it  is  a 
mere  pastime.94  That  of  Gil  Bias  is  implied,  and  as  it  were, 
diffused  throughout  the  very  conception  of  the  novel ;  that  of 
George  Eliot  is  given  more  direct  expression,  and  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  problem  of  conduct,  and  the  consequences  that 
our  acts  may  have  upon  other  human  beings.95 

If  you  have  not  read  Adam  Bede,  you  know, — by  hearsay  or  by  hav- 
ing seen  examples  around  you, — that  the  consequences  of  a  single  fault 
may  finally  bring  about  a  crime,  but  you  do  know  how  that  happens. 
...  If  you  have  not  read  Silas  Marner,  you  may  know, — in  a  theo- 
retical way, — that  one  passion  destroys  another,  and  that  a  sudden 
transformation  can  take  place  in  a  human  heart,  but  you  do  not  know 
how  that  is  done,  and  how  small,  insignificant,  almost  nil,  is  the  work 
of  what  you  call  chance.  But  here  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  complete  philosophy.96 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  stress  the  critic  lays  upon  George 
Eliot's  principle  that  our  actions  work  upon  us  as  much  as  we 
act  upon  them,  and  that  their  consequences  go  far  to  determine 
our  future  actions.  There  is  a  direct  analogy  here  with  Taine's 
theory  of  moment,  understood  as  momentum  or  Vitesse  acquise. 
When  we  reflect  that  it  is  this  same  idea  which,  applied  to  lit- 
erary history,  is  the  basis  of  Brunetiere's  theory  of  the  evolution 


93  EC,  III,  87-8,  89,  90-1.  The  same  Judgment  is  applied  to  the  novels  of  Mme.  de 
Stael.     Cf.  ibid.,  IV,  377. 

94  "When,  after  reading  a  novel,  you  pMt  out  of  mind  its  plot,  emotion,  characters,— 
when  you  have  done  all  this,  if  nothing  remains  to  make  you  think,  then  the  novel  is 
judged."  RDM,  June   15,   1882,  3e  periode,  lome  LI,   p.   939. 

93  This  element  in  George  Eliot  is  certainly  what  appealed  most  strongly  to  Brunetiere, 
and  her  treatment  of  it  had  an  appreciable  influence  upon  his  own  solution  of  such  problems. 
Speaking  broadly,  one  might  say  that  her  solution  was  his  until  his  "discovery"  of 
Schopenhauer   (about   1885). 

96  RN,  229. 
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of  the  genres,  it  becomes  apparent  how  much  attraction  such  a 
conception  had  for  him.  In  human  conduct  "we  have  in  our 
power  only  the  beginnings  of  our  conduct;  the  rest  follows,  de- 
velops and  is  interconnected.  Good  or  bad,  when  once  committed, 
our  actions  exist ;  and  they  develop  independently  and  outside  of 
us."97 

Doubtless  one  could  find  here  a  parallel  to  the  dogma  of  orig- 
inal sin,  reenacted  by  each  individual  human  being,  and  with 
consequences  the  more  direct  and  poignant  since  responsibility 
is  definitely  individual,  and  grace  is  lacking  for  those  who  are 
thus  self-damned.  It  should  be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  for 
many  years  Brunetiere's  sympathies  on  these  points  were  with 
Calvin,  rather  than  with  the  Roman  Church.  But  without  press- 
ing either  analogy,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  he  favored 
George  Eliot's  ideas  on  conduct,  first  of  all  because  she  put  the 
responsibility  squarely  and  solely  upon  the  individual,  and  next 
because  of  the  severity  which  held  that  a  misdeed  once  com- 
mitted was  certain  to  "weigh  upon"  subsequent  deeds,  and  thus 
to  prejudice  their  nature.98 

Furthermore,  and  most  important,  he  is  attracted  to  her 
philosophy  by  its  social  implications.  Not  only  are  we  responsible 
for  our  individual  deeds,  and  their  influence  upon  our  subsequent 
acts,  but  each  of  these  actions,  no  matter  how  insignificant, 
affects  our  fellow-men,  and  thus  acquires  an  importance  far 
greater  than  if  it  affected  only  its  author. 

.  .  .  when  acts  are  once  committed,  their  consequences,  in  space  and 
time,  insensibly  continue,  meet  each  other,  intersect ;  their  network 
grows  wider,  more  entangled;  life  becomes  complicated,  we  struggle  in 
its  clutches  .  .  .  and  for  one  person  who  succeeds  in  building  his  ex- 
istence approximately  as  he  had  hoped,  most  of  us  die  murmuring  the 
despairing  words  of  old  Tulliver:  "This  world's  been  too  many  for 
me.  .  .  ."  Such  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  actions  of  others, 
which,  because  of  social  interdependence,  is  always  troubling,  poison- 
ing, even  destroying  our  life.  .  .  .  We  can  foresee  here  that  the  sys- 
tem is  about  to  be  completed,  and  that  this  philosophy  will  be 
crowned  with  a  morality.  .  ." 


01  Ibid.,    230. 

08  This  conception,  similar  to  Taine'^  theory  of  moment,  and  Brunetiere's  acceptance 
of  it,  are  of  real  significance.  George  Eliot's  idea  is  merely  one  expression  of  what  is  fre- 
quently described  as  the  weakening  of  conscience  by  repeated  ill-doing;  our  critic,  however, 
is  very  distrustful  of  conscience,  which  he  considers  too  individual  an  affair,  and  he  prefers  to 
express  the  idea  in  this  quasi-deterministic  manner,  so  that  repeated  misdoing  assumes  the 
inevitability   of   an   arithmetical    progression. 

m  RN,  233,   234.    Cf.   The  Mill  on  the  Floss,   Book   Fifth,   Chapter  VII. 
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Hers  is  not  the  narrow,  preaching  morality  which  is  to  be  found 
in  certain  inferior  English  novels,  or  even  in  Pendennis.  There  is 
no  dogmatism  in  George  Eliot ;  she  does  not  decide  duty  once  for 
all  times.  Depending  upon  the  individual  circumstances,  she  ap- 
plies her  principle,  directly  derived  from  the  idea  of  that  solidarity 
which  binds  our  actions  together,  and  with  the  actions  of  others. 
Thus  no  single  action  can  be  adjudged  right  or  wrong  per  se,  but 
only  in  view  of  its  consequences  upon  us,  and  upon  others.100 
Morality  thus  conceived,  envelops  all  the  relations  of  our  daily 
life,  and  gives  richness  and  depth  of  meaning  to  any  literature  of 
which  it  is  an  integral  part. 

Brunetiere  did  not  demand  that  every  literary  genre,  or  even 
every  work  of  a  given  genre,  should  express  this  conception  of 
human  nature.  He  claimed  that  the  function  of  the  modern  novel 
was  to  express  life  in  its  entirety,  and  that  therefore  the  exclusion 
of  any  considerable  part  of  it  was  a  serious  defect.  But  even  with 
the  field  of  observation  thus  circumscribed,  fine  artistry  was  possi- 
ble,— witness  his  judgment  of  Madame  Bovary:  "It  is  a  master- 
piece," but  "not  of  a  very  high  order."101  The  literary  types  have 
distinctive  functions,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  fulfillment  of  its 
function  involves  the  portrayal  of  man  in  the  complexity  of  his 
nature  and  aspirations,  so  does  the  genre  take  its  place  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  genres.102  Expressed  sympathy,  for  instance,  is  not 
always  in  place ;  we  do  not  expect  to  find  it  in  certain  forms  of 
comedy  and  satire,  for  it  does  not  enter  into  the  nature  of  these 
forms.    Very  well,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  such  a  genre 


100  This  "social"  point  of  view,  taken  from  the  English  novelist,  was  to  influence  Brune- 
tiere even  more  profoundly  in  later  years.  After  a  decade  of  adherence  to  Schopenhauer  and 
Stoicism,  he  renounced  this  altitude  as  "inhuman"  in  its  haughty  seclusion,  and  dangerous 
in  its  individualistic  applications.  He  then  (1895)  came  out  openly  on  the  side  of  democracy, 
the  Church,  the  army  (Dreyfus  affair),  and  somewhat  later,  socialism.  Throughout  these 
years  one  can  detect  the  original  ideals  of  George  Eliot,  which  Brunetiere  gradually  changes 
by  giving  more  and  more  to  society,  and  less  to  the  individual.  His  attack  on  anti-Semitism 
is  quite  probably  the  reawakening  (caused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair)  of  the  emotions  aroused 
thirty  years  before,   at   his  first  reading   of   Daniel  Deronda. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  may  perhaps  question  the  statement  of  M.  Pierre  Moreau 
(Le  Correspondent,  Feb.  25,  1923):  "It  is  easy  to  see/  that  Brunetiere's  thought  was  ob- 
sessed  by   the   image   of    Renan    throughout    his   religious   studies    and    reflections." 

For  twenty-five  years  Brunetiere  was  "obsessed"  by  the  idea  of  rationalizing,  or 
"laicizing,"  as  he  said,  the  morality  of  the  Church,  and  his  ideal  in  this  connection  was 
visibly  affected  by  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  Only  as  he  approached  Catholicism  did  he 
single  out  Renan  for  his  attacks,  which  were  not  frequent.  M.  Moreau  admits  that  Brune- 
tiere considered  Strauss  more  dangerous  than  Renan.  The  Lettres  sur  Renan  were  so  many 
prices  de  circonstance;  the  essay  which  M.  Moreau  published  in  t923  was  in&dit.  It 
would  seem  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Brunetiere  underwent  three  main  influences,  as 
regards  his  social  and  philosophical  evolution,  and  that  these  three  were  respectively, 
George   Eliot,   Schopenhauer.   Auguste   Comte. 

101 HL,  II,   148.    Cj.  RN,   190. 

102  Cf.  EC,  I,  335:  II,  267-277:  III,  104-9:  IV,  45-46;  HL,  I,  262-3;  II,  22-3, 
227-33;  III,  112-4,  287;  OC,  60;  EPL,  II,  253  277.  The  list  could  be  continued  almost 
endlessly.    The  theory  of  the  autonomy  of  the  genres  will  be  considered  later. 
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is  of  a  lower  order.103  There  are  values  in  art  as  in  life,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  critic  to  guard  against  confusion  of  these  values. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  Brunetiere's  constant  preoccupation  with  the 
hierarchy  of  the  genres,  and  the  ranks  of  works  in  each  separate 
genre,  is  only  a  form  of  his  concern  with  morality. 

MORALITY   AND   RELIGION 

During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  public  life,  his  attitude 
towards  morality  was  largely  rational.  At  first  purely  traditional, 
he  tended,  as  the  years  went  by,  to  seek  more  and  more  eagerly  a 
system  which  would  provide  the  "obligation  and  sanction"  which 
his  lack  of  religious  belief  denied  him,  and  which  he  yet  felt  essen- 
tial to  an  ordered  life.  Meanwhile  he  remained  outside  the  temple, 
a  keen  observer  of  all  that  took  place  within  it,  and  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  there.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  attitude  towards 
the  great  Church  orators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, and  the  severity  with  which  he  reproached,  in  a  Flechier  or  a 
Massillon,  for  example,  the  gradual  decline  of  dogmatism,  which 
is  only  the  first  step  towards  the  free-thinking  of  an  unbeliever, — 
like  Brunetiere  himself.  He  insists  that,  in  religion,  morality  can 
be  based  only  on  dogma,104  and  he  states  that  the  great  orators 
could  be  equitably  ranked  on  the  sole  question  of  their  attitude 
towards  it.  Massillon's  fluctuations  and  contradictions  on  certain 
questions  of  morality  are  directly  traceable  to  his  virtual  abandon- 
ment of  dogma.  "Bossuet  preached  dogma;  Bourdaloue  preached 
morality,  but  dogmatically;  Massillon  preached  it  almost  phil- 
osophically."105 And  again:  "Bossuet  convinces,  Bourdaloue  per- 
suades, Massillon  entices."106 


103  Brunetiere  is  explicit  on  this  point.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  remark  on 
Flaubert:  "He  forgot  that  irony  is  fatally  sterile,"  and  on  George  Eliot:  "The  only  fruitful 
irony  is  that  which  is  a  form  of  generous  indignation."  He  also  says:  "For  me,  there  is 
no  literary  satire  except  that  which  proceeds,  like  that  of  Boileau,  from  the  implacable 
hatred)  of  silly  books."  (EC,  I,  29.)  And  as  a  pendant  to  this:  "Satirists  ...  see  men 
only  on  their  ugly  sides  .  .  .  song  writers  see  only  their  shameful  sides."  (HL,  I,  71.) 
In  general,  a  genre  is  ranked  by  the  extent  to  which  it  involves  a  "judgment  of  life." 
<ELC,  195.)  Tragedy  is  the  "most  noble"  (EC,  IV,  382);  at  the  other  extreme,  "there  is 
no  Classic    epigram,    madrigal,    vaudeville   or    chanson."    (Histoire  .   .  .  classique,    II,    360.) 

104  The  attitude  towards  dogma  which  he  ascribed  to  Bossuet  (cf.  supra,  pp.  56,  63) 
does  not  contradict  this.  Brunetiere  felt  that  the  believers  should  accept  the  dogmas  im- 
plicitly, but  he  also  felt  that  the  Church  should  facilitate  this  by  interpreting  them  ra- 
tionally, and  by  not  adding  to  their  number.  For  many  years  he  considered  the  acceptance 
of  Catholic  dogma  equivalent  to  an  "abdication  of  reason,"  and  he  more  than  once  said  so. 
His  change  in  regard  to  this  point,  so  fundamental,  is  really  the  capital  event  of  his  later 
life,   and    from    it   all    his   subsequent    "variations"    depend. 

105  EC,  II,  95. 
100  Ibid.,   114. 
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Correlative  with  his  insistence  upon  dogma  in  religion  is  his 
complete  distrust  of  mysticism  in  any  guise.  Fenelon,  by  empha- 
sizing the  mystical  side  of  religion,  "gave  it  exactly  the  right  form 
to  make  it  irritate  good  sense."107  Similarly,  the  only  part  of 
Bossuet's  work  which  he  could  not  really  appreciate  was  the 
Elevations,  in  which  he  finds  too  much  mysticism,  and  even  some 
galimatias.101*  The  same  attitude  was  apparent  when  he  learned 
that  a  contemporary  scholar,  in  a  study  of  Fenelon,  had  been  at 
great  pains  to  give  a  good  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Brunetiere  termed  it  a  mockery  to  give  serious  study  to 
this  "fanatic"  and  "visionary,"  who  was  only  "one  of  a  hundred 
in  the  annals  of  the  madness  of  mystics."108 

Since  he  found  mysticism  incomprehensible,  and  dogma  in- 
compatible with  a  free  mind,  he  was  left  with  a  Puritan's  disposi- 
tion, but  not  the  Puritan's  tranquillity  of  soul.  His  moral  severity 
thus  reminds  one  of  Scherer,  who  was  capable  of  writing  one  day 
the  most  desolating  kind  of  philosophic  essay,  in  which  all  stand- 
ards, moral  or  otherwise,  are  proved  nonexistent, — and  the  next 
day  of  publishing  a  virulent  attack  on  Baudelaire,  in  the  name  of 
those  same  standards.109 

Brunetiere's  morality  was  doubtless  as  rigorous  as  that  of 
Scherer,  but  he  was  more  consistent  in  his  defense  of  it,  for  he 
never  followed  Scherer  in  his  scepticism,  and  until  1894  or  there- 
abouts he  remained  convinced  that  a  "lay  morality,"  patterned  af- 
ter that  of  the  Church,  but  established  on  purely  rational  bases, 
could  be  formulated  and  made  effective.  He  has  made  clear  his 
ideas  on  what  constitutes  immorality : 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  recently  to  obscure  the  mean- 
ing of  these  old  words.  People  pretend  ...  to  believe, — and  perhaps 
they  do  believe,  since  they  have  heard  it  repeated  by  pleasant  scep- 
tics,110— that  an  "immoral"  nature  is  merely  one  which  conceives  of 
morality  otherwise  than  we  do,  and  that  a  "dangerous"  nature  is  one 


107  Ibid.,  329. 

io7a  After    1900   he   recanted    on    this   score,    and    instead   of    "mystical"    he   called    them 
"lyrical."    This  is  not  without  significance  for  a  consideration  of  his  conception  of  lyricism. 

108  EC,  II,  28. 

109  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  this  is  almost  the  only  resemblance  between  Brunetiere 
and  Scherer.  M.  Moreau  (cf.  supra,  page  43),  who  lists  Scherer  as  one  of  the  chief  influ- 
ences upon  Brunetiere,  was  perhaps  misled  by  a  chance  reference  to  Scherer  in  the  unpub- 
lished article  which  he  reproduces.  It  appears  strange,  but  Brunetiere  seems  to  have  felt 
some  aversion  for  Scherer  ["the  least  moderate,  the  most  partial  of  all  critics."  (EPL,  II, 
42)],  and  it  may  be  doubted  that  one  could  find  his  name  mentioned  a  dozen  times  in  all 
of  Brunetiere's  work.  The  only  evidence  of  any  direct  influence  of  Scherer  on  Brunetiere  is 
found  in  the  famous  article,  la  Science  et  la  religion  (1395).   The  influence  here  is  indubitable. 

110  The  reference  is  probably  to  Renan. 
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which  imperils  the  interests  of  our  passions  and  our  selfish  interests. 
But  the  true,  and  the  old  definitions  are  different,  and  are  not  at  all 
arbitrary. 

An  "immoral"  nature  is  one  which  does  not  feel  the  necessity,  for 
the  weak  or  vicious  beings  that  we  are,  of  being  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  suggestions  which  come  to  it  from  what  may  be  called  its 
substratum  of  animality.  We  all  have  within  us  the  beginnings  or 
the  germ  of  the  most  detestable  passions,  and  we  are  all  impelled  by 
obscure  instincts  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  vilest  appetites.  To 
be  immoral  is  nothing  more  than  to  give  free  rein  to  these  instincts, 
to  proclaim  that  they  were  given  us  to  be  satisfied,  and  that  therefore 
one  is  a  dupe  to  try  to  overcome  them.111 

This  passage,  written  in  1885,  shows  an  appreciable  change  in 
accent.  The  humanitarian  ideal  of  George  Eliot  was  all  well  enough 
in  its  way,  but  its  expansive  sympathy  needed  a  principle  of  con- 
centration to  balance  it,  and  Brunetiere  found  this  in  the  active 
principle  of  self-restraint.  "Humanity"  thus  comes  to  mean,  under 
his  pen,  not  merely  altruistic  love,  but  also,  and  especially,  the  con- 
scious determination  of  a  man  to  resist  his  lower  nature,  and  thus 
to  attain  the  full  dignity  of  his  human  station,  in  contrast  to  the 
material  world  about  him.  Thus  alongside  the  feminine  virtue  of 
sympathy  appears  the  virile  principle  of  resistance.  Both  are  con- 
sidered moralizing  agents  in  life  and  in  literature,  but  with  the 
passing  of  time  he  came  to  put  more  stress  upon  the  second. 

This  idea  of  morality  consisting  in  resistance  to  our  instincts, — 
to  the  "animal  impulses"  with  which  we  are  all  accursed,  is  only  a 
materialistic  version  of  the  dogma  of  original  sin.  In  the  absence 
of  any  belief  in  the  supernatural,  his  morality  becomes  a  purely 
negative  thing, — an  endless,  almost  hopeless  struggle  against  tre- 
mendous odds,  and  whose  result  is  reckoned  not  in  what  has  been 
won,  but  in  how  little  has  been  lost.  The  sole  motive  in  all  this  is 
man's  sense  of  his  own  dignity;  the  only  goal  is  to  retain  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  quality ;  the  sole  instrument  is  his  power 
of  resistance.  Thus  the  will  is  made  a  factor  of  great  importance, — 
excessively  so,  doubtless,  since  Brunetiere  himself,  who  was  surely 
endowed  with  a  strong  will,  finally  judged  it  incapable  of  fulfilling, 
unaided,  all  the  demands  his  system  made  upon  it.  Yet  for  many 
years  he  clung  to  this  ideal  of  a  Stoic  Naturalism ;  it  underlies  all 
the  work  of  his  middle  period,  and  imparts  to  it  an  austere  eleva- 

111  HL,   III,  309-310. 
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tion  which  is  not  without  a  certain  sombre  beauty.  His  unqualified, 
almost  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  Schopenhauer  (first  "discovered" 
in  France  in  the  'eighties)  reveals  better  than  could  any  commen- 
tary, his  essential  philosophic  and  moral  predilections. 

MORALITY   AND   ART 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  his  early  attitude  towards 
morality  in  art  (1882),  when  his  code  is  a  compound  of  George 
Eliot  and  the  theory  just  outlined: 

If  M.  Zola  lacks  taste  and  wit,  just  as  he  lacks  psychological 
finesse,  it  is  because  he  lacks  the  moral  sense. 

The  moral  sense,  as  I  see  it,  is  no  other  than  the  human  sense, 
or  in  other  words,  the  sense  of  what  renders  man  superior  to  nature. 
Man  is  not  so  much  a  part  of  nature  as  he  is  separate  and  distinct 
from  it.112 

The  tiger  and  the  monkey  .  .  .  are  neither  vicious  nor  cruel;  the  one 
is  a  tiger,  the  other  is  a  monkey.  Vice  does  not  consist,  as  many  peo- 
ple think,  in  trying  to  satisfy  an  instinct,  but  in  trying  to  do  so 
quibuscumque  viis,  at  the  expense  of  someone  or  to  the  detriment  o# 
something.  Avarice  is  a  vice  only  because  it  tends  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  the  gold  which  would  pay  for  the  work  of  somebody  and 
save  him  thus  from  idleness,  poverty,  or  crime.  .  .  .  Debauch  is  a 
vice  only  because  it  ruins  within  us  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which 
constitutes  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  But  the  heroes  of  M.  Zola 
are  not  vicious,  they  are  merely  extra-human.  Their  spiritual  opacity, 
their  placidity  in  ignominy,  their  continuity  of  intemperance  or  of 
vulgarity  stamp  them  as  beasts.  Whosoever  is  prey  to  a  passion  with- 
out respite,  or  merely  the  slave  of  a  habit  without  interruption  or 
awakening,  is  a  brute.113 

This  seems  so  explicit  as  to  be  peremptory;  the  only  difficulty 
is  that  other  statements,  no  less  explicit,  will  not  wholly  agree. 
Of  somewhat  greater  interest,  perhaps,  is  his  conception  of  how 
and  when  vice  has  artistic  value.  He  continues  from  the  same 
point : 

And  the  novelist  lacks  the  moral  sense,  and  likewise  psychological 
sense  and  literary  sense,  who  does  not  understand  this  fact.    For  it 


112  Cf.  HL,  III,  91:  "Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  com- 
parison of  the  history  of  man  with  that  of  nature.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  man  has  no  history 
save  to  the  extent  that  he  distinguishes  and  separates  himself   from  the  rest  of  nature." 

113  RN,    296,   297.     The  novel   in   question   is  Pot-Bouille. 
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is  the  moral  sense  understood  in  this  way, — the  moral  sense  considered 
as  an  inner  power  which  must  be  destroyed, — as  an  enemy  over  which 
passion  must  triumph  to  achieve  its  ends, — as  an  adversary  which 
can  be  vanquished  only  by  the  will, — which  gives  to  the  portrayal  of 
vice  its  aesthetic  value.  Immorality  in  art,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  ...  is  only  a  phrase;  it  should  be  considered  from  the  author's 
point  of  view,  and  measured  by  the  moral  sense  which  is  his  person- 
ally,— that  is,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  role  of  morality  in  human 
life.11* 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how  one  should  judge  the 
moral  sense  of  an  author  who  takes  pains  to  exclude  any  moral 
considerations.  Flaubert  is  the  outstanding  example  of  this.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  George  Sand  he  expresses  himself  categorically 
on  the  subject: 

If  the  reader  does  not  extract  from  a  book  the  morality  which 
should  be  found  there,  then  he  is  a  fool,  or  the  book  is  false  in  regard 
to  its  exactitude.  For  if  a  thing  is  true,  it  is  good;  even  obscene 
books  are  immoral  only  because  they  are  lacking  in  verity, — because 
things  don't  happen  like  that  in  life.115 

Brunetiere's  answer  to  this  can  be  predicted : 

Yes  indeed,  but  this  "morality  which  should  be  found  there," 
this  object  lesson,  so  to  speak,  this  expression  of  the  inner,  profound 
sense  of  life,  can  be  insinuated  into  works  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  author  feel  for  what  he  is  portraying  an  interest,  an  active  curi- 
osity, and  in  a  word,  a  sympathy  which  Flaubert  never  felt.116 

This  eternal  insistence  upon  sympathy  frequently  drew  from 
his  antagonists  the  answer  that  he  was  unwilling  to  face  the  un- 
pleasant realities  of  life.  Nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  this 
charge,  which  he  answered  with  considerable  feeling: 

No!  The  truth  does  not  frighten  me!  And  I  may  quite  possibly  pre- 
fer, for  my  own  pleasure,  a  novel  which  diverts  me  to  one  which  bores 
me,  but  my  judgments  have  nothing  in  common  with  my  preferences. 
...  It  is  a  question  of  treatment  rather  than  a  question  of 
morality.117 

It  is  nevertheless  significant  that,  as  the  years  passed,  he  gradu- 
ally put  less  stress  upon  the  element  of  sympathy,  and  more  upon 


n*  Ibid.,  298. 

115  Quoted    from   Brunetiere,   HL,    II,    141, 

119  Idem. 

mELC,    234-5. 
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the  purely  philosophical  import  of  a  work.  Despite  his  protests  to 
the  contrary,  his  personal  attitude  did  enter  into  his  judgments, 
especially  during  his  early  criticism.  After  all,  he  was  only  human, 
and  it  would  be  unkind  to  reproach  him  for  not  attaining  the  im- 
personality he  advocated ;  let  us  mention  it  only  because  he  pro- 
vokes contradiction  on  this  point.  As  he  slowly  drew  away  from 
his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  humanitarian  ideal,  and  approached 
that  of  Schopenhauer,118  his  criticism  became  more  philosophic  in 
tone,  and  those  authors  who  are  philosophical  come  off  best.  Thus, 
in  1886,  he  published  essays  on  Hugo  and  Lamartine,  in  which  the 
latter  is  unquestionably  favored  for  the  philosophic  superiority 
which  Brunetiere  finds  in  him.  Doubtless  there  was  also  a  tendency 
to  see  all  literary  questions  in  this  philosophic  light ;  for  example, 
he  regarded  Symbolism  as  "the  reintegration  ol  the  idea  in 
poetry."119  The  same  tendency,  coupled  with  an  increasing  respect 
for  formal  excellence,  led  him  to  absolve  Maupassant  from  the 
charge  of  immorality : 

In  his  latest  short  stories  and  novels,120  if  M.  de  Maupassant  has 
not  renounced  the  right  to  say  all  and  to  show  all,  which  is  in  sum, 
the  right  or  the  justification  of  the  painter  of  contemporary  life,  he 
has  greatly  attenuated  what  was  harsh  and  almost  inhuman  in  his 
first  manner.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  broadened  and  enriched  the 
field  of  his  observation  and  experience,  and  by  giving  closer  study 
to  characters  more  diverse  and  more  complex  ...  he  has  broad- 
ened his  conception  of  life.  .  .  .  Almost  all  [his  stories]  like  la  Petite 
Roque,  Mile.  Perle,  M.  Parent,  have  something  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Boule  de  suif  or  VHeritage:  real  significance  or  import.  This 
suffices,  if  need  be,  to  make  all  the  rest  acceptable.121 

"All  the  rest,"  in  the  case  of  Maupassant,  is  no  trifling  amount, 
especially  for  a  critic  of  Brunetiere's  temper,  and  one  suspects  that 
he  would  not  have  written  this  ten  years,  or  even  five  years  earlier. 
If  we  turn  back  to  1883,  we  find  that  Marivaux'  Paysan  parvenu 
is  judged  with  less  leniency : 


118  The   influence   of   Schopenhauer  will  be   considered   in   chapter   III. 

119  EPL,  II,  251.  Cf.  ibid.,  275-7.  Contrast  J.  Lemaitre:  "Symbolism  becomes  very 
convenient  for  poets  who  have  not  many  ideas."    (Op.   cit.,  IV,   70.) 

120  Brunetiere  wrote  this  in  1888. 

121  RN,  376-7.  One  is  justified  in  attributing  considerable  importance  to  this  essay  on 
Maupassant.  Brunetiere  was  at  pains  to  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  his  desire 
to  summarize,  and  to  show  in  Maupassant  the  permanent  benefits  of  Naturalism,  is  obvious. 
Also,  the  penetration  of  the  analysis,  and  the  justice  of  his  conclusions  upon  a  much-discussed 
author,  do  the  critic  no  little  honor. 
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.  .  .  what  is,  if  not  absolutely  immoral,  at  least  of  doubtful  morality, 
in  Marivaux'  novel  ...  is  nothing  less  than  his  fundamental  concep- 
tion,— I  mean  his  very  manner  of  accepting  and  understanding  life.122 

And  by  this  Brunetiere  means  that  all  the  characters  owe  their  suc- 
cess and  fortune  to  their  face.  Their  author  seems  to  know  of  no 
other  way  for  them  to  "succeed."  After  summarizing  the  plot,  the 
critic  comments  :123  Such  a  subject  is  not  only  libertine,  but  a  little 
shameful.  .  .  .  There  are  scarcely  any  means  of  "succeeding" 
which  are  surer  to  degrade  a  man.  .  .  .  The  real  continuation  of 
the  Paysan  parvenu  is  the  Paysan  perverti."  His  present  vogue 
is  due  not  to  him,  but  to  us.  "And  he  will  be  praised  to  the  skies 
every  time  that,  as  at  present,  the  depravity  of  morals  having 
spread,  it  becomes  the  fashion  to  envelop  thoughts  more  licentious 
in  language  more  refined.124 

If  these  pronouncements  be  compared  to  the  judgment  quoted 
above  on  the  morality  of  Gil  Bias,  Brunetiere's  attitude  becomes 
clear.  These  essays  were  both  written  in  1883,  and  both  emphasize 
the  idea  that  morality  consists  in  respecting  the  natural  order  of 
things.  "The  real  morality  of  Gil  Bias"  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
title  character  finally  realizes  that  the  established  order  is,  in  spite 
of  its  defects,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  found,  and  that  justice  is 
made  possible  only  by  observing  this  order.  The  hero  of  Marivaux, 
however,  can  make  his  way  only  by  infringing  it,  and  herein  lies 
the  immorality. 

Now  even  if  we  accept  this  subject  matter,  says  Brunetiere, 
the  author's  treatment  of  it  is  to  be  blamed,  for  his  tone  is  "grave, 
serious,  without  a  trace  of  irony  or  satire."125  This  is  a  point  of 
which  the  critic  makes  much.  A  few  years  earlier,  he  had  written 
of  Madame  Bovary12*  that  it  was  "brutal,  unpleasant  to  read,  but 
not  immoral.  .  .  .  For  you  will  not  find  more  bitter  derision  of 
all  the  Romantic  follies.  .  .  .  Just  as  Don  Quixote  had  for  all  time 
ridiculed  the  last  exaggerations  of  the  chivalrous  spirit,  so  has 
Madame  Bovary  ridiculed  the  last  exaggerations  of  Romantic  de- 
lirum.  And  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  of  immorality,  permit 
me  to  say  emphatically:  If  any  women  should  be  found  to  weep 
over  Emma  Bovary,  do  not  be  too  quick  to  believe  that  it  was 

122  EC,  III,    162. 

123  Ibid.,   165,    166. 

124  Ibid.,   168. 

125  Ibid.,    166. 
120  RN,    175-6. 
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Flaubert's   novel  which  perverted  them,    for  they  already  were 
perverted." 

The  real  problem  is  then  to  determine  whether  the  author  is 
justified  in  arousing  our  sympathy  for  characters  whose  conduct 
would  be  severely  judged  by  the  usual  morality.  Even  the  Natural- 
ists had  a  vague  idea  of  this.  "Is  this  not  what  M.  Zola  .  .  .  means 
when  he  contends  that  George  Sand  is  the  real  poisoner  of  minds, 
and  that  Pot-Bouille  and  VAssommoir,  by  comparison  with  Valen- 
tine and  Indiana,  are  moral  novels?  I  believe  that  he  is  wrong, 
and  I  believe  too  that  usually  this  question  of  immorality  in  art  is 
badly  stated."127 

Unfortunately  he  neglects  to  state  it  here  himself,  and  he  has 
not  elsewhere  attacked  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same  light.  Mo- 
rality is  a  frequent,  almost  constant  preoccupation  with  him,  but 
there  are  so  many  sides  from  which  the  question  can  be  viewed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  codify  his  ideas.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter 
here  to  convict  him  of  occasional  inconsistency,  but  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  doing  so.  It  would  seem  a  more  profitable  enterprise 
to  note  his  most  typical  expressions,  and  to  determine,  if  possible, 
what  development  they  underwent. 

The  problem  of  presenting,  in  a  favorable  light,  characters 
whose  actions  are  culpable,  raises  the  question  of  the  familiarity 
of  these  actions.  There  are  degrees  in  vice  and  crime,  and  the 
author  should  observe  all  differences  of  degree  as  well  as  of  kind. 
A  deed  of  extraordinary  horror  and  villainy  should  be  presented 
as  such,  and  not  with  the  easy  nonchalance  befitting  a  peccadillo, 
for  "it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  way  that  immorality  is 
propagated,  when  the  author  presents  to  us,  as  familiar  to  human 
weakness,  acts  the  very  thought  of  which, — had  we  been  able  to 
conceive  it, — would  have  made  us  recoil  in  disgust  and  horror."123 

But  in  general  he  is  inclined  to  discount  the  possibility  of  social 
morality  being  affected  by  literature.  Just  as,  above,  he  denied  that 
Madame  B ovary  could  harm  its  reader,  so  he  denies  Zola's  claim  to 
improve  public  morals.  "What  a  sorry  jest,  too  long  drawn  out! 
Does  M.  Zola  think  he  can  make  anybody  believe  that  the  delirium 
tremens  of  Coupeau  will  turn  a  single  drunkard  from  his  glass? 
.  .  .  There  is  no  excuse,  and  we  have  had  quite  enough,  and  too 


127  HL,  I,   247. 

128  Ibid.,  II,  338. 
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much,  of  this  base  and  stupid  vice  whose  description  is  prolonged 
through  some  five  hundred  pages."129 

This  question  of  the  place  of  vice  in  literature  is  one  that  espe- 
cially troubled  Brunetiere.  We  have  already  seen  him  grant  it 
aesthetic  value  when  it  is  made  the  opponent  of  the  moral  sense. 
Judged  in  this  way,  Zola's  novels  are  of  no  value,  for  their  char- 
acters lack  moral  sense,  and  the  vice  depicted  becomes  mere  igno- 
miny. But,  putting  aside  actual  vice,  what  judgment  must  we 
make  of  the  brutality  and  vulgarity  in  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  for 
instance,  and  of  materialism  in  general?  What  of  "local  color," 
and  the  many  (and  usually  sordid)   details  which  it  involves? 

Brunetiere  is  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  the  function  of  the 
modern  novel  is  to  depict  contemporary  life  in  its  entirety.  We 
have  seen  him  grant  that  it  was  Maupassant's  right  to  "tell  all  and 
show  all,"130  provided  that  his  stories  were  of  some  real  signifi- 
cance. In  the  case  of  Madame  Bovary  the  constant  vulgarity  of 
the  characters  and  surroundings  is  relieved  by  "something  which 
is  greater  or  finer  than  vulgarity,"  and  he  finds  this  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  Emma  Bovary's  senses.  In  his  first  article  for  the  Revue 
(1875)  he  had  admitted  the  possibility  of  humble  characters  and 
surroundings  only  on  condition  that  a  '"ray  of  the  ideal"  be  in- 
troduced. 

As  early  as  1883  Lemaitre  noted  a  change  in  Brunetiere's  atti- 
tude in  this  connection.131  It  is  to  be  associated  with  his  changing 
philosophy  of  art  and  of  life.  From  the  sentimental  view  just 
noted,  to  the  hearty  endorsement  of  Maupassant  is  a  considerable 
transition.  It  involved  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  and  its  progress 
can  be  followed  step  by  step.  Yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  exagger- 
ate. Brunetiere  always  remained  at  heart  an  idealist  in  his  con- 
ception of  art,  as  in  all  matters,  and  his  changing  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  morality  in  art  was  consistent  with  the  evolution  of  his 
general  philosophy.  Up  to  1890  he  steadily  progressed  towards  a 
purely  abstract,  metaphysical  conception  of  life  and  of  art,  and 
the  stern  philosophy  of  this  middle  period  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
speculative  theory  of  evolution  applied  to  the  literary  genres,  in 
his  acceptance  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  in  certain  branches  of  art,  in 
his  favorable  attitude  towards  Symbolism   (considered  as  a  phil- 

129  RN,    146-7, 

130  Ibid.,  376. 

131  Op.  cit.,  I,  231. 
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osophic  poetry),  and  in  his  more  distant,  theoretical  conception  of 
morality  in  art. 

His  broadest  admission  (that  a  novelist  may  "say  all  and  show 
all,"  provided  that  his  work  is  of  real  significance)  was  not  ex- 
pressed until  1888.  It  is  really  tantamount  to  admitting,  with  one 
reservation,  the  claim  of  Flaubert,  who  maintained  that  the  author 
should  not  express  his  ideas  on  morality,  since  "if  a  thing  is  true, 
it  is  good."132  Our  critic  felt  that  this  saving  power  of  truth  was 
efficacious  only  if  the  nature  of  the  specific  truth  presented  was 
clearly  implied.  Vulgarity  and  vice, — since  it  is  this  kind  of  truth 
whose  artistic  value  is  in  question, — are  admissible  only  if  accom- 
panied by,  or  contrasted  with,  something  which  is  greater  or  finer 
than  themselves.  This  same  idea,  in  less  convinced  and  less  ab- 
stract form,  is  expressed  in  1883,  in  a  review  of  Loti's  early  novels. 
In  Mon  frere  Yves  "the  author  had  the  right  to  study  drunkenness. 
.  .  .  Only,  in  the  portrayal  of  it  which  .  .  .  [this  novel]  gives  us, 
there  is  lacking  a  little  of  that  elevation  of  which  even  the  most 
vulgar  cannot  be  entirely  destitute,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that, 
if  they  really  were,  that  would  suffice  to  make  them  unworthy  of 
being  portrayed  by  art."133 

In  another  essay  written  during  the  same  year,  he  takes  for 
his  text  the  famous  line  of  Boileau, 

Chacun  pris  dans  son  air  est  agreable  en  soi. 

(Epitre  IX) 

He  then  tries  to  show  how  this  is  exemplified  by  the  "Naturalists 
of  the  seventeenth  century," — Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Racine. 

In  the  counsels  which  they  give  us,  one  sees  no  place  for  sacrifice 
or  devotion.  One  sees  perhaps  not  enough  place  for  duty.  The  man 
who  followed  religiously  the  advice  of  Moliere  and  the  morality  of 
La  Fontaine  might  very  possibly  become  a  model  of  selfishness. 
.  .  .  Yet  I  do  not  blame  them  ...  I  firmly  believe  that  in  art  and  in 
literature  it  is  an  error  to  attempt  to  preach  morality.  .  .  .  Art  has 
not  for  its  mission  to  give  us  lessons  of  conduct.134 

Corneille's  works  are  full  of  moral  precepts,  Brunetiere  re- 
minds us,  and  in  this  respect  he  cannot  be  considered  as  a  Natural- 


132  Quoted   from  Brunetiere,  HL,   II,    141. 

133  HL,  II,   313. 

134  EC,  I,  323. 
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ist.  Racine's  tragedies,  however,  are  broadly  Naturalistic, — that  is, 
"he  imitated  nature,  and  like  nature,  wholly  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  acts,  he  admired  and  judged  them  only  as  a  poet; — and  that  is 
why  Racine  repented."135  And,  finally,  this  should  not  be  omitted: 
"But  it  is  certain  that  our  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  as  regards  morality,  and  I  believe 
that  Racine's  conversion  is  one  proof  of  this.136 

It  seems  fairly  evident  that  there  is  a  definite  progression  from 
the  sentimental  ideal  of  1875,  through  the  confused,  groping  ex- 
pressions of  1883,  to  the  bolder,  broader  principle  of  1888.  Not 
that  the  sentimental  ideal  entirely  disappeared.137  Brunetiere  was 
a  born  humanitarian,  and  this  side  of  his  nature  becomes  promi- 
nent again  during  the  last  period  of  his  career.  But  during  his 
middle  period  (1886-95)  it  is  the  speculative  thinker  who  comes 
to  the  fore,  and  humanitarian  considerations  are  largely  put  aside, 
or  they  are  translated  into  the  realm  of  speculation. 

THE  CULT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  evident  that  Brunetiere  was 
devoted  to  the  cult  of  Reason,  and  that  he  was  of  the  direct  lineage 
of  Malherbe,  Chapelain,  Boileau,  La  Harpe.  No  less  than  that  of 
Descartes,  whom  he  so  thoroughly  disliked  for  his  confidence  in 
reason,  Brunetiere's  work  proceeds  from  cogito  ergo  sum.  Occa- 
sionally he  realizes  this  tyranny  of  pure  reason,  or  rationalism,  in 
French  literature,  if  not  in  his  own  criticism ;  then  he  reacts  vio- 
lently (and  temporarily)  against  it, — which  is  only  another  way  of 
undergoing  its  influence.  Speaking  of  idealists  and  Naturalists, 
he  says  the  former  represent  life  more  beautiful,  the  latter  more 
ugly,  than  it  truly  is,  but  all  or  almost  all  of  them  make  it  more 
logical  than  reality.  "I  believe  it  is  because  they  have  not  received, 
directly  from  nature,  strong  enough  impressions,  and  because  we 
French  consider  banal  anything  which  is  not  outstanding  enough 
to  attract  attention.  .  .  ."138 

It  is  not  clear  just  how  "stronger  impressions"  would  forestall 
the  danger ;  is  it  not  rather  a  matter  of  delicacy?  But  the  important 


185 /Mrf.,   325. 

130  Ibid.,  323. 

137  Scattered  pronouncements  reminiscent  of  his  earlier  period  could  be  produced,  dating 
from  almost  any  stage  in  his  career.  But  they  will  usually  be  found,  if  examined  carefully,  to 
form  a  part  of  some  more  theoretical  argument.  For  example,  much  of  his  campaign  against 
art  for  art's  sake  was  motivated  by  his  conviction  that  "impassive"  art  was  devoid  of  all  in- 
dulgence or   feeling,   hence   "inhuman"   and   not   truly  poetic. 

13SRN,   245. 
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thing,  for  the  moment,  is  that  Brunetiere  recognized  the  danger. 
In  similar  vein,  he  exclaimed  :139  ''French  that  we  are,  I  mean 
admirers  of  the  rectilinear  beauties  of  logic  far  more  than  of  the 
finesse  and  delicacy  of  psychology  ...  we  insist  upon  over-simpli- 
fication.  Human  nature  is  richer  in  contrasts. " 

One  more  quotation  will  serve  to  complete  his  thought : 

M.  Zola  is  not  a  man  of  imagination;  he  is  a  man  of  logic.  He 
invents  not,  nor  does  he  observe;  he  deduces.  "Here  is  a  certain 
fact.  What  ordinarily  develops  from  a  fact  of  this  kind?  This  other 
fact.  And  is  this  capable  of  interesting  my  character?  Certainly. 
Hence  it  is  logical  that  this  other  character  should  react  in  this  manner. 
...  I  am  seeking  the  immediate  consequences  of  a  very  small  event, 
that  which  derives  logically,  naturally,  inevitably  from  the  nature  and 
situation  of  my  characters."  And  from  such  a  procedure  it  inevitably 
follows  that  as  you  leave  your  original  proposition,  and  advance  in  your 
series  of  deductions,  you  are  moving  farther,  step  by  step,  from  na- 
ture, reality,  life. 

So  untrue  is  it,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  secret  of  life  lies  in  simplic- 
ity, that  on  the  contrary  it  is  in  complexity  itself ;  and  logic  .  .  .  begets 
sophistry  just  as  imagination  begets  error.140 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  this  gratuitous  thrust  at  imagina- 
tion, it  seems  clear  that  Brunetiere's  remedy  is  as  specious  as  his 
objection  is  sound.  "Our  literature  is  overlogical,  therefore  let 
us  make  it  psychological,"  he  says,  in  effect.  This  insistence  on 
psychology  is  so  pronounced  that  it  deserves  some  exposition. 

It  was  his  devotion  to  the  traditional  French  superiority  in 
architectonic  structure  which  caused  him  gradually  to  abandon  his 
championing  of  English  or  humanitarian  sympathy,  and  to  substi- 
tute therefor  the  analysis  of  a  cas  de  conscience.  This  particular 
type  of  psychology,  as  he  conceived  it,  is  of  an  almost  purely  intel- 
lectual order,  and  it  would  seem,  more  typically  French.  It  can  be 
justified  by  examples  in  Classical  French  literature,  from  le  Cid 
down  to  the  present.  Since  it  is  so  largely  rational,  it  avoids  the 
reproach  of  sentimentalism,  which  Brunetiere's  plea  for  "sym- 
pathy" had  encouraged.  But  most  important  of  all  considerations 
for  our  critic,  it  transfers  the  chief  interest  from  visual  observa- 
tion to  speculative  consideration,  from  the  material  to  the  ideal, 
from  the  physical  to  the  metaphysical. 


1:WHL,  I,   195,   196. 
140  RN,  294. 
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The  reproach  addressed  to  Zola,  that  his  logic  was  too  simple, 
and  his  psychology  too  rudimentary,  is  of  course  justified.  "Yet  if 
you  remove  psychology  from  the  Naturalistic  conception  of  the 
novel,  what  remains?  Nothing."141  This  conception  of  psychology 
as  the  whole  of  the  modern  novel  is  peculiar  to  Brunetiere  during 
the  first  half  of  his  career ;  up  to  1890  each  succeeding  pronounce- 
ment upon  the  subject  is  more  forceful  than  the  preceding. 

That  a  novel  can  ...  get  along  without  adventures  or  plot,  without 
form  or  style,  without  grammar  or  wit, — it  is  conceivable  and  there 
are  examples  of  such ;  but  what  has  never  been  seen  is  a  novel  without 
psychology.  Nothing  is  simple  in  this  world,  and  less  simple  than  any- 
thing else  ...  is  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  diversity  of  our  secret 
motives,  beneath  the  apparent  similarity  of  our  acts.  And  that  is  the 
definition  of  psychology.  Take  it  out  of  the  novel  .  .  .  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  skeleton  ...  an  adventure  without  cause,  an  incident 
without  interest,  because  we  see  neither  its  beginnings  nor  its  de- 
velopments.142 

"casuistry" 

The  repeated  emphasis  upon  complexity  has  doubtless  been 
noted.  It  is  characteristic  of  Brunetiere  that  he  should  seek  to  cor- 
rect a  false  simplicity  by  mere  complication.  "So  untrue  is  it,  in- 
deed, to  say  that  the  secret  of  life  lies  in  simplicity,  that  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  in  complexity  itself."143  But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  There  may  be  more  than  one  kind  of  simplicity,  and  if 
Zola's  kind  is  assuredly  bad,  yet  he  has  not  compromised  a  saner, 
sounder  simplicity.  At  all  events,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  a 
mere  multiplication  of  factors ;  what  is  needed  is  a  change  of  kind, 
rather  than  of  degree. 

Brunetiere  claims  to  accomplish  this,  also,  when  he  would 
make  the  novel  psychological,  instead  of  merely  logical.  One  sus- 
pects, however,  that  with  his  concurrent  insistence  on  mere  compli- 
cation, the  result  will  be  a  special  branch  of  psychology.  And  such 
is  indeed  the  case.  The  psychology  which  he  advocates  is  "casuist- 
ry," by  which  he  means  not  the  mental  struggle  between  duty  and 
selfish  interest,  but  rather  the  perplexity  between  two  duties.  The 
amusement  or  scorn  with  which  we  moderns  consider  casuistry  is 
caused  by  the  disrepute  into  which  this  science  was  brought  by 


™Ibid.,  295. 

"2  Ibid.,   334.     Cf.   Ibid.,   94. 

143  Cf.  supra,  note   140. 
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the  Spanish  casuists, — Sanchez,  Escobar,  and  the  others  immortal- 
ized by  Pascal.  But  their  abuse  of  it  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  casuistry  is  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  development  of 
the  complexity  of  life,  and  of  duty.  It  was  practised  by  the  Stoics, 
and  before  them  by  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Epicurus.  Since  casuistry 
has  survived  through  so  many  ages,  independently  of  any  dogma 
or  of  any  theology,  it  is  doubtless  because  it  is  the  expression  of 
something  essentially,  profoundly,  eternally  human.144 

The  questions  of  casuistry,  it  would  seem,  arose  not  otherwise  than 
the  questions  of  criminal  law,  or  the  difficulties  of  legal  medicine.  These 
questions  were  first  suggested  to  the  meditations  of  the  casuists  by 
reality,  [which  is]  more  diverse,  more  complex,  more  fertile  in  un- 
foreseen combinations  than  we  believe  it  to  be.145 

He  gives  more  striking  form  to  the  same  idea :  "But  the  Stoics 
did  not  invent  casuistry.  Humanity  had  not  waited  for  them  to 
discover  that  life  is  not  always  simple,  or  duty  .  .  .  easily  recog- 
nized."146 Therefore,  despite  the  degradation  of  casuistry  by  the 
Jesuits, 

.  .  .  this  science  remains  nevertheless,  being  morality  itself  .  .  . 
and  more  and  more  tending  to  become  morality  in  its  entirety.  For  in 
order  to  do  one's  duty,  it  must  be  determined,  and  it  is  so  much  the 
more  difficult  to  determine  it  since,  being  engaged  as  we  are  today  in 
more  complex  relations,  the  opportunities  for  conflict  between  our 
duties  are  multiplied  in  proportion  as  these  relations  become  increas- 
ingly complicated.147 

General  precepts,  such  as  "Do  unto  others  .  .  ."  and  social 
conventions,  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  individual  conduct,  and 
to  depend  upon  them  entirely  would  prevent  all  moral  progress. 
If  we  have  progressed,  in  some  respects  (e.g.,  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery, or  of  torture),  beyond  the  conceptions  of  our  ancestors,  it  is 
because  a  few  people  were  unwilling  to  accept  conventional  stand- 
ards. More  moral  than  their  fellow  men,  just  as  some  are  more 
intelligent,  they  reflected,  debated,  analyzed  these  conventions, 
found  them  unsatisfactory,  and  then  communicated  their  scruples 


144  Cf.  HL,  II,  328.    The  reference  to  the  Stoics  concerns  Zeno. 

li5Ibid.,  335. 

li6Ibid.,  329. 

147  Ibid.,  342.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  (1885)  of  Brunetiere's  sense  of 
the  "differentness"  of  our  modern  age, — an  idea  which  was  to  affect  him  so  profoundly  in 
later  years. 
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until  they  were  shared  by  the  majority,  and  the  standard  was  raised. 
Such  is  the  function  and  power  of  casuistry.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  such  cases  are  rare,  one  has  only  to  examine  the  recent  drama 
and  novel,  those  mirrors  of  modern  life,  to  see  this  principle  of 
casuistry  constantly  reflected.  The  critic  produces  as  examples 
Maitre  Guerin,  le  Demi-monde,  le  Marquis  de  Villemer,  I'Histoire 
de  Sibylle,  I'Evangeliste,  and  even  la  Joie  de  vivre. 

It  must  be  granted  that  Brunetiere  makes  a  good  case  for  this 
type  of  subject  matter.  The  great  danger  here,  as  frequently,  is 
that  he  feels  tempted  to  erect  his  contention  into  a  necessary  con- 
dition. At  least  he  feels  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this  type 
of  literature. 

There  are  vulgar  natures  which  can  make  no  use  of  casuistry  .  .  . 
they  follow  what  has  graciously  been  named  their  temperament,  and 
convinced  of  the  infallibility  of  their  senses,  they  imagine  that  they 
cannot  be  guilty  or  even  reprehensible  if  only  they  have  yielded  to 
nature.  Do  not  try  to  argue  with  them;  they  could  not  understand 
you  if  they  would.  Manon  Lescaut  and  Emma  Bovary  are  of  this 
family.  They  can  be  described  in  a  word  by  saying  that  they  lack 
the  moral  sense.  Yet  there  are  delicate  souls,  who  are  no  more 
sheltered  from  temptation  or  from  guilt  than  anyone  else;  whose  de- 
sires "run  before  their  honor,"  and  whose  lusts  "burn  hotter  than 
their  faith";  but  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  consider  their  guilt  a 
distinction,  or  their  yielding  to  temptation  a  source  of  pride.  It  is 
precisely  for  such  as  these  that  casuistry  was  invented.148 

He  closes  this  early  essay  (1881)  by  a  more  pointed  thrust: 

One  might  maintain  .  .  .  not  only  that  a  little  casuistry  cannot 
harm  the  novelist  or  even  the  dramatist,  but  also  that  it  is  the  very 
soul  of  the  art  of  portraying  the  passions.  Only  consider  the  English 
novel  from  Richardson  to  George  Eliot,  and  call  to  mind  the  repertory 
of  the  Theatre-Franqais  from  Polyeucte  ...  to  Daniel  Rochat  .... 
But  the  sad  truth  is  that  casuistry  is  at  the  disposal  .  .  .  only  of 
delicate  souls,  and  that  for  the  last  few  years,  we  seem  to  prefer 
vulgar  types.149 

Three  years  later  the  same  idea  is  expanded  and  expressed 
without  attenuations : 

...  at  the  present  time,  I  see  only  saints  or  brutes  who  can  get  along 
without  a  little  casuistry.    I  call  saints  those  superior  souls  .  .  .     who, 


148  HL,  I,  197-8. 
™  Ibid.,  205. 
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just  as  a  general  knows  at  first  glance  the  weak  point  on  a  battlefield, 
distinguish  by  inspiration  the  sophistry  hidden  in  the  suggestions  of  self- 
interest  or  of  instinct,  and  who  proceed  straight  to  their  duty.  I  call 
brutes  those  vulgar  temperaments  who  take  for  law  what  they  call 
their  nature,  and  who  are  convinced  that  they  are  on  the  right  path, 
so  long  as  they  go  where  the  impulsion  of  animality  urges  them. 
There  are  few  brutes,  and  still  fewer  saints.  But  those  who  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  who  compose  the  great  majority  of  men, 
have  need  ...  of  a  long,  patient,  delicate  moral  education,  and 
casuistry  alone  can  give  it  to  them.150 

The  inference  is  obvious.  Since  the  ''great  majority"  of  us  can 
find  our  way  through  the  intricacies  of  modern  life  only  by  the  aid 
of  casuistry,  and  since  "the  study  of  the  exceptional  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  Romanticism,"151  the  consequence  is  inescapable:  our 
modern  literature  must  turn  to  the  development  of  casuistry,  that 
is  to  say,  psychological  analysis. 

ADDITIONAL   INFLUENCES 

Brunetiere's  insistence  upon  the  matter  throughout  this  pe- 
riod152 was  not  peculiar  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  Bourget  was 
publishing  his  Essais  de  psychologie  contemporaine  (1883-85), 
which  bespeak  a  confidence  in  the  saving  power  of  psychology  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  friend  Brunetiere.    Bourget  proclaimed: 

This  term  "criticism"  has  been  so  profoundly  modified  during  these 
last  fifty  years! 

What  maintained  Boileau,  La  Harpe,  Voltaire  .  .  .  Planche  .  .  .  was 
their  unshakable  faith  in  a  few  canons  of  aesthetics.  .  .  .  Contrary  to 


150  HL,  II,  342-3. 

151  RN,  259.  Other  critics  have  frequently  questioned  this  disposition  to  proscribe  such 
characters  as  Brunetiere  calls  "brutes,"  or  to  qualify  as  "inferior  art"  any  work  which  deals 
with  them.  (C/.  Lemaitre,  les  Contemporains,  I,  232.)  Perhaps  one  should  distinguish  between 
the  genres  more  carefully  than  did  Brunetiere  in  this  question,  and  admit  his  contention  as 
valid  when  applied  to  the  drama,  and  reject  its  application  to  the  novel.  Says  Irving  Babbitt: 
"By  suppressing  the  'civil  war  in  the  cave'  one  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  true  drama." 
(Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  [1919],  p.  189.)  At  the  height 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  "casuistry,"  Brunetiere  forgets  what  he  had  formerly  stated, — that 
Manon  Lescaut  and  Emma  Bovary  are  the  archetypes  of  the  "brute."  It  is  true  that  he  is 
generally  consistent  in  ranking  these  two  novels  as  "masterpieces  of  an  inferior  order."  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  his  last  years  he  largely  abandoned  his  hierarchy  of 
the  genres. 

152  1880-85.  Though  for  a  time  he  advocated  both,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
"casuistry"  is  distinct  from  "sympathy"  of  the  George  Eliot  type.  "Casuistry,"  or  psy- 
chological analysis,  finally  displaces  "psychology  of  sympathy"  in  Brunetiere's  system  This 
appears  more  clearly  if  one  remembers  that  in  1888  he  endorsed  unreservedly  the  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  Maupassant's  later  works, — found  them  moral,  and  even  sympathetic. 
This  sympathy  is  quite  different  from  that  of  George  Eliot;  Maupassant's  is  of  a  special 
variety, — "aesthetic  sympathy,"  Brunetiere  calls  it, — whose  function  is  similar  to  that  of 
clair-obscur  in  painting.    It  is  a  clever  analogy,  skilfully  developed.     (RN,   386  et  seq.) 
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our  ancestors,  [we  believe]  that  a  strongly  affirmative  literary  credo 
is  the  very  negation  of  the  critical  spirit. 

A  page  of  prose  or  of  poetry  manifests  a  soul-state  of  its  author. 
To  understand  that  page,  it  is  indispensable  to  imagine  this  soul-state. 
That  which  the  old  criticism  called  the  imperfection  of  a  work  now 
appears  as  a  vital  necessity  to  that  work. 

Do  you  see  why  a  certain  dogmatism  in  aesthetics  has  now  disappeared 
from  our  modern  literature.  .  .   ? 

Yet  the  new  criticism  ...  is  not  lacking  in.  affirmations;  but 
these  affirmations  are  not  concerned  with  the  definitive  value  of  works. 
Even  the  name  of  criticism  no  longer  fits  it ;  we  should  substitute  for  it 
this  other  word,  more  pedantic  but  more  precise:  psychology.  153 

Though  Brunetiere's  enthusiasm  for  psychology  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  make  criticism  itself  only  a  branch  of  it,  yet  we  have 
noted  that  his  growing  tendency  was  to  make  of  "casuistry"  the 
very  soul  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama.  This  "casuistry"  is  only 
his  personal  and  somewhat  paradoxical  development  of  the  same 
ideas  which  animated  Bourget,  and  in  view  of  the  lifelong  friend- 
ship of  these  two  men  of  letters,  and  of  the  striking  similarities  of 
their  literary  and  moral  development,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
had  determined  to  extol,  each  in  his  own  way  and  through  his 
own  medium,  the  intellectual  side  of  life  and  of  art,  in  opposition 
to  the  materialistic  point  of  view  of  the  Naturalists.154 

The  success  of  their  common  cause  has  already  been  touched 
upon.  To  attempt  to  divide  the  honor  between  the  two  crusaders 
would  be  hazardous,  and  idle.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
Bourget  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  join  the  example  to  the 
precept.  Cnielle  enigme  (1885),  Andre  Cornells  and  Mensonges 
(1887),  and  le  Disciple  (1889)  are  the  progressive  embodiments 
of  their  author's  theory  of  the  novel,  in  opposition  to  the  material- 
ism and  determinism  of  Zola.  Le  Disciple  is,  of  course,  the  most 
striking  in  its  open  attack  upon  determinism.  The  controversy  it 
occasioned  bears  witness  to  the  interest  in  the  questions  it  raises, 
and  the  vigorous,  unqualified  support  of  Bourget  which  Brunetiere 
provided  in  his  repeated  articles  at  this  time  affords  additional 


2r,:i  P.  Bourget.  Etudes  et  portraits,  Paris,  Lemerre,  [n.  d.,  (c.  1888)],  vol.  I,  301, 
302-303,  304-305. 

161  This  point  of  view  is  implied  by  Brunetiere's  reproach  of  Zola:  "For  the  study  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain.  .  .  [he]  has  substituted  the  study  ...  of  the  functions  of  the 
belly."  (RN,  335.) 
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proof,  if  it  were  needed,  of  the  community  of  interest  of  these  two 
friends. 

The  same  influence  is  also  reflected  in  the  evolution  of  Mau- 
passant. Bourget  was  one  of  the  few  close  friends  of  the  great 
Naturalist,  and  the  critic's  influence  upon  him,  slight  at  first, 
increased  after  the  death  of  Flaubert.  Concurrently  the  influence 
of  Zola  declined. 

Although  the  subject-matter  of  Maupassant's  works  was  un- 
doubtedly drawn  from  his  personal  observation,  it  seems  indubi- 
table that  the  author's  method  of  treatment  progressed  from  the 
external  manner  of  his  early  work,  which  strongly  suggests 
Flaubert,  to  the  philosophic  considerations  and  psychological  treat- 
ment of  Pierre  et  Jean,  Fort  comme  la  mort,  and  the  later  nouvel- 
les,  which  bear  certain  resemblances  to  the  novels  of  Bourget  at 
the  same  period.  While  it  is  hazardous  to  put  too  much  faith  in 
these  apparent  "influences,"  the  general  similarity  and  progression 
are  there,  and  if  they  are  not  caused  by  Bourget,  the  fact  that  both 
authors  developed  the  same  tendencies  at  the  same  time  would  in- 
dicate that  the  ideas  of  Brunetiere,  whether  or  not  they  were  ac- 
knowledged as  such,  were  making  their  way.155  Physiology  had 
given  way  to  psychology, — the  world  of  matter  to  that  of  the 
mind, — and  this  was  the  consummation  of  Brunetiere's  wishes  ex- 
pressed since  the  beginning  of  his  campaign. 

The  evolution  of  Maupassant  is  reflected  in  the  changing  atti- 
tude of  our  critic  towards  him,  as  indicated  by  two  essays,  one  writ- 
ten in  1883,  and  the  other  five  years  later.156  In  the  first  he  readily 
recognized  the  author's  fine  artistry,  but  severely  criticized  other 
aspects  of  his  work,  The  change  from  the  censure  of  this  first 
article,  to  the  almost  unqualified  praise  of  the  second,  has  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  charges  of  "flagrant  inconsistency"  in  the  crit- 


155  yi  Pierre  Martino  seems  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  direct  influence  of  Bourget  upon 
Maupassant.    {Op.  cit.,   134  et  seq.) 

The  author  of  a  more  recent  book  on  French  Naturalism  says:  "He  [Maupassant] 
was  tempted  by  the  success  won  by  Paul  Bourget  with  his  psychological  and  worldly  novels; 
...  he  changed  his  manner. 

"Notre  cozur  (1890)  was  written  with  the  evident  desire  to  conciliate  the  readers  of  the 
author  of  Cozur  de  jemme  (1890)."  (L.  Deffoux,  le  Naturalisme,  Paris,  les  Oeuvres  re- 
presentatives,  1929,  p.  83.) 

150  "Les  petits  naturalistes,"  and  "Les  nouvelles  de  M.  de  Maupassant,"  both  to  be 
found  in  le  Roman  naturaliste.  The  second  of  these  essays  is  also  the  concluding  chapter 
to  the  book.  In  it  he  takes  inventory  of  the  lasting  contributions  of  Naturalism,  and  gives 
Maupassant  credit   for  most  of  them. 

In  1890  Brunetiere  obtained  Maupassant's  signature  to  a  contract  which  granted  ex- 
clusive rights  to  the  first  publication  of  Maupassant's  novels.  The  author  guaranteed  a  min- 
imum of  fifteen  printed  pages  a  year,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  1,500  francs  a  page. 
Notre  cozur  was  published  under  this  arrangement. 
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ic's  work.157  In  reality  he  had  changed  in  some  regards,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  the  subject  of  his  studies  had  changed  far  more. 

The  changing  temper  of  the  times  can  also  be  observed  in  the 
evolution  of  other  writers,  of  whom  Edouard  Rod  is  a  good  exam- 
ple. But  enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  clear  that  the  "renaissance 
of  idealism,"  with  which  we  associate  the  early  'nineties,  was  pre- 
pared and  induced  by  the  psychological  novel  of  the  'eighties, — - 
itself  a  protest  against  Naturalism, — and  by  the  formulation  of 
the  literary  ideals  of  Brunetiere  and  Bourget. 

Although  our  critic's  campaign  for  "casuistry"  had  been  in- 
spired by  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  psychology,  the  special 
name  which  he  gave  it  should  not  be  disregarded.  Unquestionably 
he  meant  it  to  be  provocative,  and  rather  than  understate  his  idea, 
he  stressed  it  to  the  point  of  paradox.  But  the  name  was  not  merely 
a  boutade,  and  it  may  be  considered  of  significance  that,  for  sev- 
eral years,  he  spoke  of  psychology  as  casuistry.  In  other  words, 
when  anything  arises  which  involves  a  mental  process,  Brunetiere 
is  likely  to  emphasize  its  purely  rational  side,  at  the  expense  of 
other  phases :  "Casuistry  is  necessary  to  solve  the  quandary  caused 
by  conflicting  duties."  Perhaps;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  these 
two  duties  are  equally  serious.  "Precisely,"  he  would  answer  us, 
"and  casuistry  enables  you  to  weigh  the  two  duties,  and  thus  deter- 
mine your  conduct."  But  here  lies  the  fallacy.  Is  duty  so  specific, 
and  its  weight  so  ponderable?  Can  such  problems  be  settled  solely 
by  ratiocination?  Our  critic  feels  that  they  can,  and  in  support 
of  his  claim  he  cites  French  authors  from  Corneille  to  Daudet. 
The  example  of  Corneille  is  well  chosen;  the  Spanish  atmosphere 
of  le  Cid  is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  Sanchez  and  Escobar.  The 
lyric  stanzas  in  which  Don  Rodrigue  debates  his   duty  are  ad- 


157  These  contradictions  are  frequently  dwelt  upon  in  the  book  of  Curtius,  who  ex- 
aggerates their  number  and  importance  by  his  method  of  treatment.  So  far  from  trying  to 
understand  his  subject's  "soul-state,"  as  recommended  by  Bourget,  or  from  trying  to  compre- 
hend and.  explain  the  author's  nature  and  surroundings,  as  was  done  by  Sainte-Beuve  (whose 
practise  Curtius  likes  to  praise,  at  the  expense  of  Brunetiere's),  he  keeps  at  a  considerable,  if 
not  respectful,  distance.  He  treats  Brunetiere's  work  like  a  "meteor  fallen  from  the  sky," 
with   almost   no  consideration    of  milieu    or   moment. 

It  is  true  that  Brunetiere  claimed  to  write  quite  impersonally,  but  since  all  his  critics, 
Curtius  included,  have  denied  that  he  succeeded  in  so  doing,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  act 
accordingly.  Despite  his  youthful  traditionalism,  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  his  age.  To 
abstract  him  from  his  age  and  its  influences  entails  distortion,  if  not  absolute  incomprehension, 
of  the  facts  and  their  relations. 

Late  in  life  Brunetiere  wrote: 

The  work  of  an  author  who  lives  in  a  period  of  activity  and  change  is  certain 
to  be  affected,  unless,  as  seldom  happens, — the  man  be  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  his  time.  To  reproach  him  for  the  "variations"  or  "contradictions"  thus 
occasioned  is  unintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  if  his  expression  remains  uni- 
form throughout  so  many  changes  that  he  can  be  reproached  for  inconsistency. 
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mirable,  indeed,  for  their  antithetical  balance  and  splendid  rhetoric ; 
yet  one  feels  that  the  poise  is  too  meticulous,  and  the  deliberation 
too  purely  rational.   Similarly  Don  Diegue : 

Nous  n'avons  qu'un  honneur,  il  est  tant  de  maitresses! 

(Act  III,  scene  VI) 

Could  anything  be  more  rational? 

As  for  Daudet,  he  is  less  prone  than  most  French  writers  to 
discuss  duty  in  terms  of  pure  logic,  especially  when  sentiment  is 
involved.  And  this  is  precisely  what  makes  it  difficult,  in  so  many 
cases,  to  consider  rationally  when  the  heart  protests.  "Le  coeur  a 
ses  raisons.  .  .  ."158  And  doubtless  this  would  be  a  much  better 
ordered  world  if  these  reasons  of  the  heart  did  not  intervene  at 
every  moment  to  frustrate  the  well  planned  considerations  of  our 
logic  and  our  will,  but  human  nature  is  not  logical,  nor  is  our  will 
invulnerable.  During  the  first  half  of  his  career,  Brunetiere  re- 
sembles Corneille  in  his  tendency  to  solve  all  problems  by  ratio- 
cination, and  likewise  in  his  high  regard  for  human  will-power. 
This  is  reflected  in  his  hearty  acceptance  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  of  the  will.  And  when  finally  this  rational  system 
failed  him  as  a  basis  for  conduct,  and  he  determined  to  renounce 
human  intelligence  as  the  final  arbiter  of  life,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  this  act  was  the  turning-point  of  his  entire 
career. 

We  have  seen  how  this  idea  of  "casuistry"  was  not  only  a  part 
of  Brunetiere's  conception  of  art,  but  was  also  integral  with  his 
philosophy.  Such  a  connection  is  frequent.  "Art  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  life,"  he  liked  to  repeat,  and  it  is  certain  that  his 
own  philosophy  of  art  was  inseparable  from  his  philosophy  of  life. 
The  problem  of  conduct  constantly  distressed  him,  and  it  was  in- 
evitable that  his  consideration  of  art  should  frequently  take  the 
form  of  this  ubiquitous  question.  Thus  the  question  of  psychology 
is  metamorphosed  into  casuistry.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
psychological  novel  of  Bourget  and  Rod,  however,  the  need  for  his 
campaign  disappeared.  Doubtless  their  novels  did  not  entirely  con- 
form to  his  specifications  for  a  moralizing  "casuistry,"  but  the  gen- 
eral tendency  was  there.  At  the  same  time  Naturalism  was  declin- 
ing, so  Brunetiere  turned  his  attention  to  other  matters. 


158  Cf.  supra,  p.   107,  n.  81. 
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The  same  rational  bent  which  caused  him  to  make  psychology 
the  whole  of  the  modern  novel  and  drama,  and  psychology  itself 
mere  logic-chopping,  is  apparent  in  his  attitude  towards  the  history 
of  literature  in  general. 

Aimez  done  la  raison.  .  .  . 

Brunetiere's  entire  work  is  remarkable  for  his  love  of  reason. 
Of  the  double  antiquity  he  prefers  Latin  literature  to  the  Greek,  at 
first  discreetly,  and  later  with  increasing  boldness.  And  the  reason 
for  this  choice  is  Reason,  as  he  tells  us  very  frankly.  In  modern 
literature,  he  hesitates  at  first  between  the  French  and  the  English 
novel,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  sympathy  in  the  latter,  but  as 
the  humanitarian  fervor  of  his  early  period  wore  off,  he  swung 
definitely  into  line  as  a  staunch  nationalist,  recognizing  that  his 
own  conception  of  art  was  but  the  rational  formulation  of  the 
Classical  French  tradition.  The  Russian  novel  aroused  his  interest 
and  commendation  by  its  sympathy  for  the  humble,  psychological 
penetration,  and  especially  its  recognition  that  "the  only  valid  dis- 
tinction between  men  is  determined  not  by  a  man's  intelligence, 
but  by  his  goodness."159  But  by  this  time  he  was  convinced  that 
the  value  of  a  work  of  art  was  determined  by  its  intellectual 
qualities, — its  thought  content,  and  its  formal  structure, — and 
therefore  the  Russian  novel  could  not  stand  comparison  with  the 
French.  It  seems  certain  that  if  he  had  become  familiar  with  it 
ten  years  earlier,  he  would  have  been  much  more  attracted  by  it. 
He  was  only  slightly  interested  in  the  translations  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, and  as  for  German  literature,  his  general  practice  was 
to  declare  it  non-existent,  with  the  exception  of  Goethe.160  He  was 
familiar  with  Italian  literature  of  the  Classical  period,  and  pro- 
fessed a  sincere  admiration  for  Dante ;  however,  he  felt  that  the 
Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  memorable  example  of  the  im- 
morality which  the  cult  of  pure  beauty  and  artistry,  unrestrained 
by  ethics,   is   sure  to  entail.    He  was   inclined  to   consider   even 


159  RN,  383.    Cf.  ibid.,   217. 

100  Brunetiere's  fervid  nationalism,  which  became  prominent  only  late  in  life,  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  his  gratuitous  harshness  towards  all  German  literature.  This  in  turn 
makes  it  difficult  for  German  scholars  to  do  him  justice.  When  Brunetiere  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  call  Schiller  "a  Teutonic  Crcbillon,"  without  further  qualification  or  justification,  it 
is   only   natural    that    Schiller's   countrymen    should   strike   back. 
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Petrarch  as  only  a  superior  dilettante.  His  knowledge  of  Spanish 
literature,  which  he  read  in  translation,  was  not  profound.  Note 
has  already  been  made  of  his  objection  to  the  picaresque  novel, — 
that  it  was  "inhuman," — and  this  is  the  reproach  that  he  addresses 
to  the  entire  literature.  When  in  more  .expansive  humor,  he  terms 
it  "chivalrous,"  but  this  word  should  not  deceive  one.  He  consid- 
ers Spanish  chivalry  to  be  a  rigid,  unreasoned  devotion  to  an  ab- 
stract ideal,  generous  and  heroic,  doubtless,  but  entirely  capable  of 
becoming  heedless  and  brutal.161  The  quality  which  it  most  lacks 
is  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
supply  this  missing  element,  the  Spanish  author  is  likely  to  fall 
into  bombast  or  preciosity.  Disregarding  the  justice  of  these  con- 
clusions, they  are  significant  by  their  very  intrepidity  of  generaliza- 
tion. It  should  be  added  that  he  frequently  finds  good  qualities  in 
preciosity,  whose  origin  he  finds  in  a  desire  for  elegance  and  re- 
finement.162 His  translation  of  psychology  into  casuistry  is  not 
without  some  similarity  to  preciosity,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
he  first  found  this  casuistry  in  the  modern  Spanish  novel. 

His  knowledge  of  foreign  literature  was,  if  not  thorough,  at 
least  sufficient  for  his  purposes.  He  was  an  excellent  Latinist,  and 
apparently  did  his  reading  of  English,  Italian  and  German  litera- 
ture in  the  original.163  Of  them  all,  English  drew  his  greatest  in- 
terest, and  although  he  makes  strange  pronouncements  upon  some 
of  the  poets,  his  knowledge  of  the  entire  literature  is  adequate, 
especially  in  the  field  of  the  novel.164  Shakespeare,  it  would  seem, 
remained  something  of  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  he  confesses  some- 
where that  the  great  Elizabethan  will  always  arouse  more  wonder 
than  admiration  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman.    Such  a  statement 


161  He  finds  the  same  traits  in  the  language  itself,  which  he  terms  grandiloquent, 
magnificent  and  resounding.     Cf.   HL,   I,    184-185. 

162  He  considers  preciosity,  like  casuistry,  a  quality  which  has  been  compromised  by  its 
unintelligent  exaggerators.    Cf.  Questions  de  critique,  "1'Influence  des  femmes." 

103  He  confesses  somewhere  that  he  finds  German  "fatiguing,"  and  that  after  reading 
Haeckel  in  the  original,  he  prefers  to  reread  him  in  translation. 

104  Tradition  says  that  it  was  his  custom  to  read  a  novel  every  night  before  going  to 
bed. 

Although  it  has  in  general  been  customary  to  belittle  Brunetiere's  knowledge  of 
foreign  literatures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  French  critics  are  frequently  inhospitable, 
and  that  by  comparison  he  comes  off  better  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  not  excluding 
Sainte-Beuve.  As  for  his  contemporaries,  he  was  surely  more  receptive  in  this  regard  than 
Jules  Lemaitre,  Anatole  France,  or  Faguet.  Certain  specialists,  such  as  Scherer,  Philarete 
Chasles,  Vogue,  were  of  course  more  competent  in  their  special  fields,  but  that  is  another 
matter.  Brunetiere  aimed  merely  to  cultivate  foreign  literatures  in  order  to  get  a  perspec- 
tive which  would  aid  him  to  judge  his  own.  Granting  his  purpose,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
despite  certain  lacunae  and  misunderstandings,  he  was  relatively  successful.  It  was  even  felt 
by  some  that  his  tastes  were  too  catholic.  Edouard  Rod  accused  him  of  losing  sight  of  the 
genuine  French  tradition  through  over-diligent  patronage  of  foreign  literature  and  philosophy. 
(Op.  cit.,  229-230.) 
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is  characteristic,  and  informative.  Brunetiere  was  interested  in 
foreign  literatures  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  for  the  light 
which  they  might  throw  upon  the  history  of  art  and  of  thought. 
This  is  evident  in  the  constant  comparisons  and  contrasts  which  he 
draws,  and  in  his  tendency  to  generalize.  The  essential  nature  of 
French  literature,  he  tells  us,  is  its  sociability ;  that  of  English  lit- 
erature is  sympathy ;  that  of  Spanish,  chivalry,  etc.  The  eagerness 
to  generalize  reminds  one  of  Taine,  but  the  two  critics  are  very 
different  in  that  Taine  is  interested  in  learning  the  "master  for- 
mula" or  cause,  whereas  Brunetiere's  real  interest  is  in  the  effect. 
The  different  characteristics  of  the  various  literatures  lead  him, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  to  accept  the  idea  of  irreducible  differ- 
ences between  races.  His  first  movement  is  to  discount  this  idea  of 
racial  differences: 

Whether  this  character  is  Spanish,  I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  care. 
This  supposed  explanation  is  overworked  nowadays.  People  say,  "This 
characteristic  is  very  Spanish,  and  that  point  of  view  is  very  English." 
I  know  people  who,  so  to  speak,  have  never  left  their  native  village, 
who  declare  boldly,  "These  customs  are  extremely  Chinese,  and  those 
landscapes  are  wildly  Senegalese."  They  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
stopping  at  the  surface  of  things,  and  modestly  proclaiming  that  what 
they  have  been  unable  to  reduce  to  its  elements  must  be  irreducible. 
But  as  for  me,  who  know  neither  Senegal  nor  China,  I  prefer  to 
believe  that  this  character,  however  Spanish  it  may  be,  is  none  the 
less  human.  .  .  .165 

The  desire  to  "reduce  to  its  elements"  even  racial  differences 
is  to  be  expected  of  a  rationalist.  It  is  apparent  in  his  most  fre- 
quently repeated  reproach  of  Taine, — that  he  granted  too  much 
to  racial  qualities.  Brunetiere  feels  so  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  abstract  man  that  he  defends  this  conception  against  its  most 
distinguished  opponents, — Joseph  de  Maistre,  Taine,  Renan.  But 
in  the  case  of  national  literatures,  he  is  finally  forced  to  admit  racial 
differences  corresponding  to  the  "essential  qualities"  he  has  found 
for  each.  Three  years  after  the  essay  just  quoted,  he  admits  that 
culture  varies  so  much,  from  one  latitude  to  another,  "that,  as  is 
known,  it  entirely  changes  morality."166  Two  years  later  he  urges 
that  Latin  be  retained  as  the  basis  of  secondary  school  education. 


165  HL,  I,  197. 

100  HL,  II,  343.  He  is  doubtless  thinking  of  Pascal's  "Verite  au  dcq\  des  Pyrenees, 
erreur  au  dela,"  a  statement  which  seriously  troubled  our  critic,  and  which  he  later  at- 
tempted to  disprove. 
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since  its  literature  is  the  very  expression  of  universal  common 
sense,  and  offers  none  of  the  ethnic  peculiarities  of  other  literatures. 

[There  is]  nothing  local  in  them,  nothing  very  particular,  almost 
nothing  individual.  In  very  general  language  they  express  general 
sentiments  which  are  those  of  humanity  itself.  Among  the  moderns, 
especially  among  the  poets,  German,  English,  French,  Italian,  some  of 
the  very  great  writers  are  fully  intelligible  only  to  men,  mature  men, 
men  who  have  lived  through  the  same  experiences  as  they:  Shelley, 
Heinrich  Heine,  Vigny.  Even  greater  still,  other  writers,  novelists  and 
dramatic  poets,  are  however  wholly  understood,  felt,  enjoyed  by  none 
but  their  compatriots:  Racine,  Calderon,  Shakespeare.  The  Latins, 
the  truly  Classic  Latins  .  .  .  are  immediately  understood  by  any  per- 
son who  thinks.  They  are  cosmopolitans;  of  all  times  as  of  all 
places.167 

From  this  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  claim,  advanced  the  next 
year,  that  French  literature  in  general  can  be  judged  only  by  a 
French  critic : 

We  alone  ...  are  capable,  after  much  study,  of  distinguishing  be- 
neath this  uniform  appearance  \i.  e.,  the  uniformity  of  French  literary 
language],  the  mediocre  from  the  excellent,  the  common  from  the 
original,  and  a  clever  rhetorician  from  a  great  writer.  ...  I  have  so 
many  proper  names,  so  many  titles  in  mind,  that  I  prefer  not  to 
mention  any.168 

Three  years  later,  in  1889,  the  last  step  has  been  taken,  and 
he  takes  for  granted  this  irreducible  difference  between  the  literary 
expression  of  the  various  races.  Speaking  of  the  vain  attempt  of 
the  Romantic  dramatists  to  imitate   foreign  playwrights : 

.  .  .  this  curiosity  as  to  foreign  literatures  .  .  .  remained  too  super- 
ficial, and  if  we  regret  that  there  is  nothing  very  "Shakespearean" 
about  the  dramas  of  Dumas  or  Hugo,  we  are  happy,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  nothing  very  "Southern"  about  them.  When  one  is 
a  Southerner,  he  simply  is  not  a  Northerner,  and  the  birch  does  not 
grow  at  Antibes  or  at  Cannes  any  more  than  the  cactus  grows  at 
Stockholm.1**9 


167  Ibid.,    Ill,    336-7. 

168  QC,    59.      (Written   in    1886.) 

169  NQC,  193.  Cf.  EC,  III,  322.  It  is  probable  that  this  tendency  to  admit  irreducible 
racial  differences  is  caused  in  part  by  the  influence  of  Renan  and  Taine.  After  1895  Brune- 
tiere  reacted  from  their  influence,  reproaching  them  especially  for  their  emphasis  upon  racial 
differences,  whence  derives  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  certain  races,  and,  according  to 
Brunetiere,  the  intense  anti-Semitism  which  was  revealed  by  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Cf.  Aprds 
le  proces,  Paris,   Perrin,   1898,  chapter  I. 
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The  idea  and  the  expression  strongly  suggest  Taine,  but  it 
is  well  not  to  exaggerate.  The  only  genuine  resemblance  is  their 
common  tendency  to  study  foreign  literatures  for  some  ulterior, 
speculative  purpose.  In  the  case  of  Brunetiere,  it  was  to  help  him 
elaborate  and  fortify  his  own  philosophy  of  literary  history. 

IMAGINATION 

The  same  rational  approach,  which  led  him  at  length  to  accept 
the  idea  of  irreducible  differences  between  races,  is  apparent  in 
the  preference  he  shows  to  certain  French  authors.  Those  whom 
he  most  admired  were  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Corneille,  Bourdaloue, 
Moliere,  Buffon;  he  was  equally  concerned  with  Descartes,  Fene- 
lon,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Bayle,  Balzac.  His  preoccupation  with  those 
who  were  more  exclusively  thinkers  is  evident ;  similarly  his  treat- 
ment of  any  author  tended  more  and  more  to  deal  with  the  ideas 
involved.170  Early  in  his  polemic  with  the  impressionists,  Anatole 
France  complained  that  never  had  there  been  so  much  ratiocination 
about  literature.  It  was  probably  true.  We  should  note,  however, 
that  he  did  not  contest  the  quality  of  his  adversary's  reasoning, 
but  meant  primarily  that  this  concern  almost  stifled  other  con- 
siderations. 

Brunetiere's  partial  incomprehension  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
later  English  poets  has  been  noted.  In  this  he  is  in  the  Classical 
French  spirit,  which  has  always  clipped  the  wings  of  imagination 
to  remain  in  the  more  secular  atmosphere  of  reason.  Brunetiere's 
chief  objection  to  Boileau,  for  instance,  is  that  his  transitions  are 
poor.  Hugo,  whose  power  of  imagination  is  perhaps  nearer  to 
the  English  than  that  of  any  other  French  poet,  is  distrusted  for 
his  "monstrous  imagination,"171  which,  the  critic  asserts,  will 
always  provoke  more  astonishment  than  admiration  in  any  truly 
French  mind.  The  "Comedies  et  Proverbes"  of  Musset  are  seldom 
mentioned,  and  when  an  occasional  lecture  requires  treatment  of 
them,  they  receive  only  perfunctory  praise,  or  no  praise  at  all.172 


170  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  Manual,  whose  preface  states  that  the  space 
allotted  to  each  author  is  "mathematically  proportioned  to  his  importance,"  Voltaire  is  given 
twice  as  much  space  as  any  other.  It  should  be  added  that  Brunetiere  wrote  more  frequently 
on  Voltaire  than  on  any  other  author,  save  perhaps  Bossuet. 

171  EC,   VI,   189. 

17-  In  a  laudatory  article  on  Feuillet,  the  critic  praises  him  thus:  "Another  merit, 
in  my  opinion,  a  merit  which  you  would  seek  vainly  in  the  proverbes  of  Musset  or  even 
in  the  comedies  of  Marivaux, — for  what  is  the  meaning  of  Arlequin  poll  par  I' amour, 
and  what  is  the  sense  of  les  Caprices  de  Marianne} — each  of  his  little  plays  had  a  mean- 
ing."    (NELC,  81.) 
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He  speaks  very  little  of  imagination  as  a  good  quality.  Some- 
times he  seems  to  make  it  consist  of  superior  good  sense,  such  as 
one  finds  in  Moliere,  or  more  frequently,  in  seeing  new  relations 
or  "correspondences"  between  things  or  ideas.173  Thus  Maupas- 
sant is  praised  for  his  "perspicacity"  in  considering  man's  physical 
appearance  as  indicative  of  his  inner  self,  and  thus  making  physical 
nature  the  envelope  of  moral  nature.174  This  is,  however,  only 
a  refinement  of  a  similar  quality  in  Marivaux  which  the  critic  had 
praised,  five  years  earlier,  as  psychology."175  Thus  the  rational 
point  of  view  intervenes  constantly.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  speak 
of  the  critic's  positive  idea  of  imagination,  for  he  mentions  it  so 
seldom  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  generalize.  From  the  very 
paucity  of  his  statements  on  the  subject,  however,  as  well  as  from 
stray  expressions  scattered  throughout  his  work,  it  is  evident  that 
he  does  not  hold  in  high  esteem  the  quality  which  he  summed  up 
in  the  English  word  "imagination."176 

In  addition  to  his  traditionally  French  rationalism,  two  rea- 
sons may  be  adduced  for  Brunetiere's  professed  distrust  of  imag- 
ination, as  the  word  is  ordinarily  understood.  One  is  rather  em- 
pirical, based  on  the  observation  of  the  great  masterpieces,  all  of 
which,  he  maintains,  owe  their  superiority  to  thought  or  artistic 
form,  rather  than  to  originality  of  imagination.  This  he  has  for- 
mulated in  his  theorie  du  lieu  commun,  which  holds  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  any  great  work  of  art  must  be  so  old  and  well 
known  that  it  has  become  a  commonplace.177 

His  other  objection  to  imagination  is  a  priori,  being  integral 
with  his  distrust  of  individualism.  Imagination  is  preeminently  a 
personal,  individual  quality,  and  is  therefore  a  suspicious  quality 
in  the  eyes  of  Brunetiere.  His  theory  of  literary  invention  is  based 
upon  common  sense,  and  as  the  term  implies,  this  is  the  very  op- 
posite of  individual  imagination.  It  is  apparent  that  both  objec- 
tions derive  from  a  purely  rational  conception  of  art.178 


173  Despite  his  dislike  of  Baudelaire,  it  seems  probable  that  Brunetiere  got  this  idea 
from    the    famous   sonnet    Correspondances.      He   likes   to   repeat    the   verse 

Les  parfums,  les  couleurs  et  les  sons  se  ripondent, 
and    he    declares    that    Baudelaire's    sole    originality    lies    in    having    perceived    and    rendered 
certain   of   these  correspondances. 

174  RN,  381. 

175  EC,   III,    148-149. 

176  A  characteristic  expression  may  be  found  in  EC,  IV,  336-8,  where  Rousseau  is  made 
the  example  of  unbridled  imagination  which  atrophies  the  will. 

177  Cf.  infra,  p.  150  et  seq.     Brunetiere  never  mentions  Aristotle  in  this  connection. 

178  <<if  ;t  is  indeed  possible  that  the  classics  ...  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  too 
distrustful  of  imagination,  yet  one  cannot  reproach  Corneille,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet, 
for  being  incapable  of  it,  and  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  were  doing  when  they  made 
it  bow  to  reason.    Unrestricted  imagination  is  too  mobile,   too  fantastic.    Incapable  of  judg- 
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Applied  to  a  single  author,  this  raison  analyzes  the  writer's 
ideas,  and  shows  where  he  got  them— those  which  are  from 
previous  writers,  those  which  are  ambient — and  describes  how  he 
develops  or  renews  them.  (It  is  astonishing  how  few  Brunetiere 
finds  to  be  new,  or  even  original  in  their  application.)  Then  he 
tells  what  subsequent  success  these  ideas  will  have, — and  the  work 
is  "located"  in  history,  as  far  as  ideas  are  concerned. 

Applied  to  a  work  of  fiction,  this  rational  analysis  picks  apart 
the  minds  of  the  various  characters,  pronouncing  them  successful 
if  the  psychology  is  sound,  and  moral  if  they  are  superior  to  their 
environment, — that  is,  if  they  triumph  over  it.  The  latter  idea  is 
fundamental  in  his  conception  of  morality.  He  believes  that  we 
make  our  own  destiny,  and  that  in  this  lies  the  dignity  of  man.  We 
may  make  ourselves  a  very  bad  destiny, — that  is  our  misfortune, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  our  fault.  We  are  responsible.  Thus 
his  rational  approach  tends  to  make  of  logical  progression  the  test 
of  plot,  psychological  progression  the  test  of  characters,  and  the 
capacity  for  psychological  delineation  the  test  of  a  novelist. 

LOCAL   COLOR 

.  His  emphasis  on  free  will  naturally  brings  him  into  conflict 
with  the  theorists  who  support  the  idea  of  milieu,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood, — that  is,  local  color.  The  minute  details  so  profusely 
strewn  through  the  novels  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  serve  only  to 
fill  space,  and  to  divert  the  reader's  interest.  They  are  insignificant, 
since  they  are  arbitrary,  and  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
thoughts  or  actions  of  the  characters.179  Similar  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  "little  Naturalists,"  whose  novels  usually  deal  with  con- 
temporary Parisian  life,  results  in  reportage,  or  a  journalistic 
catering  to  the  passing  fancies  of  the  day.  To  please  the  public 
by  such  cheap  devices  is  indeed  to  prostitute  art.  And  these  un- 
worthy writers  will  soon  pay  the  price  exacted  of  all  those  who 


ment,  its  natural  movement,  which  is  to  exceed  nature  in  all  things,  tends  to  deviate  from 
that  verity  .  .  .  which  can  never  be  entirely  separated  from  beauty  in  art.  It  delights  in 
chimeras  and  monsters  do  not  frighten  it.  Immediately  and  often  solely  struck  by  a  single 
aspect  of  things,  it  is  especially  lacking  in  the  sense  of  proportion,  measure,   correctness. 

"The  history  of  romanticism  can  serve  as  a  memorable  example  of  this.  Think  .  .  . 
of  Han  dTslande,  Quasimodo,  Don  Salluste,  Jean  Valjean,  Antony,  Caligula.  .  .  .  By  a 
double  consequence  of  the  value  that  it  [Romantic  imagination]  sets  on  individuality,  its 
creations  approach  its  ideal  only  in  the  measure  that  they  resemble  nothing  actually  existent, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  strangeness  of  its  creations  is,  in  its  eyes,  the  sole  measure  of 
the  force  of  invention,  just  as  it  is  the  measure  of  the  originality  of  the  author.  I  am 
reminded  of  Corneille  proclaiming  his  famous  principle  that  'the  subject  of  a  fine  tragedy 
should   not  be  probable.'"      (NQC,    211-212.) 

179  Cj.  RN,  268-274. 
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pander  to  contemporaneity.  Their  novels  will  pass  with  the  ephem- 
eral modes  which  they  represent.  They  have  portrayed  only  the 
least  real  phase  of  things.   Actaalite  riest  pas  realite.180 

The  application  of  this  descriptive  method  to  foreign  countries 
and  customs  gives  us  exoticism, — an  element  which  Brunetiere 
admits  only  with  reservations.  The  early  novels  of  Pierre  Loti181 
are  reprehended  for  their  excessive  strangeness. 

By  a  disposition  of  mind  which  is  doubtless  rather  singular,  I  like  to 
understand  what  I  read.  ...  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  traveled, 
but  the  writer  should  not  take  advantage  of  it.  Turkish  is  doubtless 
a  beautiful  language,  and  likewise  that  of  Tahiti,  but  not  when  you 
are  writing  in  French ;  if  I  think  highly  of  the  art  of  painting,  it  is  on 
condition  that  I  may  judge  its  exactitude,  resemblance,  verity.  An  ex- 
aggeration of  local  color  spoils  these  first  stories  for  me.182 

The  publication  of  Mon  frere  Yves  marks  a  great  advance  in 
this  respect,  Brunetiere  tells  us : 

[In  this  novel]  we  return  to  the  verity  of  art,  which  consists  in  de- 
scribing the  most  particular  things  by  the  most  general  terms, — so 
much  the  more  general  because  it  is  a  question  of  communicating  the 
impression  of  things  extremely  particular.  The  reason  for  this  is, — 
and  our  poets  and  novelists  forget  it  too  often, — that  for  me  who 
have  never  seen  these  things,  it  is  not  the  exact  or  special  word  which 
will  give  me  the  sensation  of  the  coral  sea  or  the  heavy  fogs  on  the 
English  channel,  but  an  exact  and  special  combination  of  the  words 
of  common  usage.183 

This  eminently  Classical  conclusion  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect.  The  idea  here  formulated  undoubtedly  accounts  largely 
for  his  dislike  of  Flaubert's  Salannmbo,  a  good  part  of  Chateau- 
briand, and  perhaps  even  of  Merimee.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  ex- 
otic word,  however  well  "prepared,"  offended  his  ear,  but  more 
than  that,  it  could  be  maintained  that  the  preoccupation  with  de- 
tails of  foreign  customs  always  struck  our  critic  as  being  some- 
what puerile.  Such  descriptions  were  perhaps  valid  for  their  pic- 
turesque and  sensuous  appeal,  and  thus  could  be  considered  poetic 
in  a  sense.  It  is  the  poetry  of  Romanticism.  But  le  grand  art  is 
intellectual,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  so  romantic  poetry  is 
relegated  to  a  lower  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  art. 


180  Ibid.,  118. 

181  Aziyade,  Le  Manage  de  Loti,  Le  Roman  d'un  spahi. 

182  HL,  II,  300,  301. 

183  Ibid.,  305-306. 
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But  Brunetiere  reserves  his  heavy  artillery  for  the  magiste- 
rial claims  of  Zola.  He  does  so  doubtless  because  he  feels  that 
an  important  principle  of  literary  art  is  being  compromised  by 
Zola's  scientific  pretensions.  The  critic  is  convinced  that  ''none  of 
us  entirely  escapes  the  influences  of  his  time,  nor  dominates  them 
so  completely  that  he  does  not  finally  yield  to  them.184  It  was 
a  confused  feeling  of  this  that  caused  Zola  to  maintain  the  scientific 
value  of  his  milieux,  and  his  depictions  of  the  various  trades  and 
"conditions"  of  men.  But  Brunetiere  holds,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  is  a  matter  not  of  science  but  of  art,  and  secondly,  that  since 
Zola's  characters  are  mere  puppets,  and  hence  inhuman,  his  metic- 
ulous descriptions  are  futile. 

There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  place  in  art  for  the  representa- 
tion of  milieu,  understood  in  a  broader  sense  than  that  of  the 
Naturalists,  who  tried  to  make  it  a  science,  or  of  the  Romanticists, 
who  made  it  a  mere  matter  of  pageantry  and  stage  trappings. 
Speaking  of  Zola's  novels,  Brunetiere  says : 

One  must  find  the  milieu  which  is  psychological,  and  even  geo- 
graphical, by  which  the  character  acquires  that  degree  of  vraisemblance 
which  is  the  verity  and  the  life  of  a  work  of  art.  Shall  I  say  it?  So 
far  from  being  an  adversary  of  the  theory  of  milieux,  I  would  go 
further  than  M.  Zola  himself.  He  has  vowed  only  a  cult  to  Darwin 
and  Claude  Bernard,  but  as  for  me,  my  respect  for  them,  or  my  admi- 
ration, approaches  superstition.  And  I  am  so  fond  of  local  color  that 
I  defy  the  author  of  Tragaldabas  to  appreciate  it  more  than  I  do. 
It  is  a  little  thing,  to  my  mind,  that  a  Spaniard  speaks  as  a  Spaniard 
should  speak, — or  rather,  it  is  nothing. 

But  try,  for  example,  to  transpose  the  Pkedre  of  Racine. 

Imagine  an  Italian  Hamlet,  or  a  Swedish  Romeo,  or  a  French 
Othello;  such  a  supposition  costs  nothing,  and  yet  it  is  everything,  for 
it  means  that  you  simply  destroy  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Othello.  "To  be  or 
not  to  be.  .  .  ." — I  tell  you  that  this  famous  monologue  is  impos- 
sible at  Venice,  and  were  you  to  bring  me  a  score  of  historical  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  still  maintain  that  the  single  exchange  of 
glances  by  which  Juliet  and  Romeo  pledge  their  undying  love,  if  true 
at  Verona,  would  be  an  aesthetic  lie  at  Stockholm  or  Uleaborg.  This 
choice  of  the  milieu  .  .  .  this  fitness  of  the  means  to  the  end,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  what  is  called  style.185 


184  HL,   ITT,  92. 

185  RN,   138-9,   140. 
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Thus  considered,  milieu  becomes  a  question  of  aesthetic  truth, 
or  vraisemblance.  It  is  this  same  quality  which  makes  Madame 
Bovary  a  masterpiece  with  the  best  novels  of  George  Eliot.186 
And  at  a  considerable  distance,  V Assommoir  owes  its  superiority 
over  Zola's  other  novels,  to  the  same  quality.187 

We  should  observe,  however,  that  the  critic  insists  that  such 
milieu,  even  ''geographical,"  must  not  subordinate  the  characters 
and  action  to  matters  of  locality  and  detail.  Truly  great  works 
should  have  a  deep  and  steady  stream  of  power  to  enable  them  to 
float  the  mass  of  material  detail.  This  is  what  Balzac,  at  his  best, 
has  done.  But  when  we  think  of  the  seventeenth  century,  let  us 
say  rather  that  milieu  is  diffused  throughout  an  entire  work.  It 
is  the  mark  of  genius, — of  a  Racine,  for  instance, — to  abstract 
from  milieu  all  that  is  merely  contingent  or  transitory.  Thus 
treated,  it  becomes  an  attribute  of  human  nature,  and  local  color 
contributes  to  universal  truth. 

The  same  point  of  view  even  leads  Brunetiere  to  defend  Hugo's 
plays.  Bire  had  quibbled  over  matters  of  detail  in  Ruy  Bias,  such 
as  anachronisms,  confused  genealogies,  and  mistakes  in  geography. 
Brunetiere  replied  that  such  trifles  were  insignificant,  inasmuch  as 
Hugo  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  feudal 
Spain  nearly  as  well  as  Corneille  had  done  in  le  Cid.  However, 
our  critic  was  impatient  with  the  conscious  display  of  local  color  as 
found  generally  in  the  Romantic  dramas,  and  especially  in  Dumas. 
In  this  he  agreed  with  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  was  wearied  by  the 
forced  allusions  to  historical  events,  styles  of  clothing,  the  Pont- 
Neuf ,  and  the  like,  in  Henri  III  et  sa  cour,  and  exclaimed  :188 
"I  assure  you  that  such  things  make  me  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  local  color  of  Britannicus  or  Bajazet." 

RESPECT    FOR    TRADITION 

Brunetiere's  eminently  traditional  attitude  towards  milieu  is 
in  substantial  agreement  with  his  attitude  towards  tradition  in 
general.  He  defends  the  Old  Regime  against  the  attacks  of  Taine 
and  other  historians.189    The  critics  who  praise  mediaeval  French 


18,5  Cf.    ibid.,    177,    194. 

187  Cf.  ibid.,   140. 

188  Impressions  de   Theatre,   Paris,   Lecene   et   Oudin,   vol.   IV,    1892,   p.    94. 

189  Notably  in  "le  Paysan  sous  l'ancien  regime"  (HL,  I),  and  "Un  Recent  historien 
de  la  revolution"  (ibid.,  III).  Both  articles  are  remarkable,  the  former  for  its  precise  infor- 
mation upon  a  minor  point  of  history,  and  the  latter  for  its  keen  analysis,  breadth  of  view,  and 
courage  in  resisting  one  of  the  foremost  minds  of  the  age.  Brunetiere  was  only  a  young  man 
at  this  time;   Taine  was  at  the  height  of  his   influence. 
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literature  are  reminded  that  they  can  do  so  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  classics.  This  is  the  worst  heresy, — to  attempt  to  "dis- 
place the  center  of  literary  history."190  Our  critic's  early  concep- 
tion of  French  literature  is  essentially  that  of  Nisard,  who  consid- 
ered all  literature  in  its  relation  to  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
tpoque  unique.  But  Nisard's  work  is  purely  aesthetic  and  dogmatic, 
whereas  Brunetiere  attempts  to  justify  his  by  historical,  philoso- 
phic, and  scientific  considerations. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  how  purely  French  this  tradition  is. 
More  perhaps  than  any  other  modern  critic,  Brunetiere  disregards 
classical  antiquity.  His  early  essays  contain  only  occasional  refer- 
ences to  Greek  literature,  and  they  soon  vanish  (about  1885), 
to  reappear  ten  years  later  in  terms  of  censure.  The  Latin  writers 
were  much  more  familiar  to  him,  since  he  could  read  them  easily, 
and  sympathized  with  their  conception  of  art  and  of  life,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  valued  them  primarily  as  a  "discipline," 
or  training  to  appreciate  modern  literature. 

His  respect  for  authority  does  not  manifest  itself  by  a  docile 
following  of  previous  critics.  His  early  and  somewhat  perfunctory 
quotations  of  Aristotle  soon  disappeared.  References  to  Horace 
are  rare.  Lessing  he  does  not  take  seriously,  Dr.  Johnson  is  men- 
tioned only  once  or  twice,  and  Pope  is  considered  merely  a  com- 
mentator of  Boileau.  The  French  critics  are  treated  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Boileau  comes  off  best,  but  he  is  reprimanded 
for  his  "superstitious"  admiration  for  the  Greeks,191  and  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  the  task  of  the  seventeenth-century  critic 
was  much  simpler  than  for  us  moderns.  Voltaire  and  La  Harpe 
sinned  in  advocating  the  imitation  of  a  model,  but  their  judgments 
are  better  than  is  generally  admitted.  Villemain  is  given  credit  for 
some  of  the  innovations  commonly  attributed  to  Sainte-Beuve  and 
Taine,  but  he  suffered  the  fate  of  all  innovators, — he  was  eclipsed 
by  his  followers.  Moreover,  he  was  too  close  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  which  he  concentrated  most  of  his  efforts,  to  judge 
it  impartially  and  accurately.  Nisard  was  the  object  of  an  early 
cult,  the  last  expression  of  which  is  found  in  an  essay  of  1882, 
where  Brunetiere  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say:192  "In  these  ques- 
tions of  taste  and  literary  appreciation  it  is  always  bad,  I  know. 


190  EC,  I,   14. 

vnCL    EG,    131;     EC,    V,    190;     ibid.,   VI,    177. 
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not  to  have  M.  Nisard  on  one's  side."  But  with  his  rapidly  de- 
veloping confidence  in  the  value  of  his  own  theories  (which,  in- 
cidentally, were  less  and  less  a  "delicate  matter  of  taste"),  he 
comes  to  feel  that  Nisard's  criticism  was  arbitrary  and  "personal." 
Six  years  after  the  statement  just  quoted,  Brunetiere  affirms  that 
"Nisard  tried  to  turn  backward  the  progress  of  criticism,  and  he 
did  not  succeed."193 

The  changed  point  of  view  just  indicated  could  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  study  by  following  in  detail  the  succes- 
sive remarks  upon  Sainte-Beuve.  This  could  be  observed  step  by 
step,  from  our  critic's  early  admiration  de  commande  to  his  final, 
unqualified  statement  that  "Sainte-Beuve  himself  in  his  Lundis 
.  .  .  expressed  nothing  but  absolutely  personal  opinions."194  Let 
it  suffice  for  the  moment  to  say  that  this  last  statement  is  quite 
characteristic,  and  can  be  corroborated  by  scores  of  similar  ones. 
They  all  try  to  show  that  Sainte-Beuve  practised  romantic  or  per- 
sonal criticism,  and  that  his  successors  should  attempt  to  progress 
to  a  more  impersonal,  scientific  manner  of  procedure.195  In  this 
sense,  the  entire  volume  entitled  V Evolution  des  genres,  devoted 
to  the  history  of  criticism,  may  be  considered  a  proof,  by  inference, 
that  all  previous  critics  merely  prepared  the  way  for  the  criticism 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century, — particularly  for  that  of  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere. 

This  extreme  independence  is  counterbalanced  by  his  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  great  Classics, — those  exemplars  of  the 
best  that  has  been  done  in  each  genre.  Tradition  is  not  all  the  past, 
but  only  what  survives  and  is  active.  Respect  is  due  the  great 
Classics  not  because  they  are  old,  but  because  they  have  survived 
many  generations,  and  each  succeeding  public  has  found  new  rea- 
sons to  admire  them.  It  should  be  added  that  this  respect  for  the 
discrimination  of  time  manifested  itself  not  only  in  support  of 
the  accepted  Classics,  but  also  in  a  jealous  maintenance  of  the 
proscriptions  by  tradition.  He  met  with  firmness, —  almost  with 
ferocity, — all  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  "victims"  of  Boileau,  or 
of  other  times.  Cousin's  praise  of  Chapelain  especially  angered 
him.    "To  be  able  to  pass  judgment  upon  Cousin's  eulogies,  it  is 


193  V 'Evolution  des  genres,   213. 

194  EC.   VI,   35. 

193  Of  the  many  references  to  Sainte-Beuve  in  Brunetiere's  critHrm.  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  register  disapproval.  The  charges  most  frequently  made  are  that  he  neglected 
the  work  for  the  author,  that  he  hesitated  to  judge,  and  that  many  of  his  adverse  judgments 
were  motivated  by  personal  pique. 
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enough  for  one  to  read  ...  the  'letter-preface'  .  .  .  which  Chape- 
lain  placed  at  the  head  of  Marini's  Adone,  in  1623."196 

And  now  for  the  sentimental  supporters  of  mediaeval  literature, 
who  lament  that  the  Renaissance  "killed"  the  spirit  and  expression 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

.  .  .  one  may  believe  that  when  the  fortune  of  a  genre  tthe  mystery- 
play]  continued  nearly  four  centuries,  and  nothing  came  of  it,  that 
nothing  was  to  come  of  it. 

.  .  .  when  the  Renaissance  appeared,  the  Middle  Ages  were  dead,  very 
dead;  they  had  accomplished  their  destiny.  The  Renaissance  destroyed 
nothing. 

...  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  poets  may  not  be  mediocre.  One  is 
inexcusable  for  "assonancing,"  as  for  rhyming  sans  genie.  This  was  the 
crime  of  our  trouveres,  and  this  the  secret  of  the  disdain,  or  rather,  the 
indifference  into  which  they  fell.  .  .  .  The  greatest  service  which  the 
chansons  de  geste  rendered  to  national  literature  was  to  disappear,  and 
yield  the  place  to  prose. 

But  since  .  .  .  they  possessed  none  of  those  qualities  which  con- 
serve works  .  .  .  originality  of  invention,  or  perfection  of  form, 
or  delicacy  or  depth  of  feeling  .  .  .  they  naturally  sank  into  oblivion. 
We  have  no  reason  to  regret  it.197 

The  great  Classics,  on  the  other  hand,  deserve  our  admiration, 
since  they  embody  "the  common  patrimony  of  the  human  mind."198 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  hold  a  banal,  unreasoning  ad- 
miration for  all  that  has  been  done  by,  let  us  say,  Corneille  and 
Racine.  This  is  not  the  good  way  to  admire  them,  for  it  hampers 
our  judgment.199  The  object  of  criticism  is  to  discover,  as  a  work 
grows  older,  new  reasons  to  explain  such  vitality.200  The  creative 
artist  must  be  familiar  with  tradition ;  he  must  be  so  saturated  in 
it  that  he  will  reproduce  its  very  spirit.  The  great  masterpieces, 
above  all,  will  be  his  constant  study.  But  he  will  not  "imitate  a 
model."   His  subject  matter  is  not  to  be  found  in  libraries. 

It  does  not  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  works  reduced  to  the  state 
of  models,  to  be  copied  indefinitely   until  new  models  shall   miracu- 


VM  Histoirc  de  la   littirature   jranqaise   classique,   vol.   II,   p.    237. 
mEC.   I,   39,   41,   52-4.     Cj.   also  ibid.,   283-304. 

198  ELC,   345. 

199  EC,  I,   163. 

200  NQC,   51. 
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lously  surge  up  ex  nihilo.  It  is  not  a  catalogue  of  subjects  or  a  col- 
lection of  materials  to  be  put  into  French  verse  or  prose.  It  is  human 
life  itself;  the  daily  spectacle  of  history  being  made  before  our  eyes; 
man  with  his  sentiments,  ideas,  passions.  La  Fontaine  and  Moliere 
open  their  eyes,  observe,  take  their  materials  where  they  find  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  find  them  in  one  place  .  .  .  they  seek  and  find 
elsewhere.  Literary  invention  consists  in  looking  about  oneself  and 
seeing  what  everybody  can  look  at  and  see,  but  in  seeing  it  better, 
in  seeing  farther,  and  more  profoundly, — and  in  being  able  to  express 
it.  Literatures  are  renewed  only  by  observation  and  experience,  and 
it  is  not  enough  .  .  .  when  you  think  you  have  exhausted  .  .  .  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  begin  imitating  the  thirteenth.201 

Imitation  is  then  the  first  principle  of  literary  art,  and  in 
Naturalism  it  tends  to  become  also  the  goal  of  art.  But  art  implies 
selection,  in  order  to  give  the  impression  of  life,  yet  stronger.202 
This  selection  is,  in  turn,  the  cause  and  justification  of  the  various 
conventions.  The  artist  will  therefore  accept  the  conventions,  or 
rules,  and  his  ability  is  in  part  determined  by  the  success  with 
which  he  observes  them.  "Liberty  .  .  .  does  not  consist  in  violat- 
ing the  absolute  laws  of  the  genre,  but  in  conforming  to  them  and 
while  doing  so,  in  not  being  greatly  hampered  by  them."203  If 
there  is  a  convention  which  is  indefensible,  it  is  the  systematic  pro- 
gram of  observing  no  conventions.204  Not  that  they  may  not  oc- 
casionally be  disregarded,  but  in  such  cases  the  author  should  make 
clear  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  let  us  see  that  he  is  capable  of 
observing  them.  Brunetiere  quotes  the  well-known  passage  from 
Verlaine : 

Prends  l'eloquence  et  tords-lui  son  cou, 
Tu  feras  bien,  en  train  d'energie, 
De  rendre  un  peu  la  Rime  assagie; 
Si  Ton  n'y  veille,  elle  ira  jusqu'ou? 

O  qui  dira  les  torts  de  la  Rime? 
Quel  enfant  sourd  ou  quel  negre  fou 
Nous  a  forge  ce  bijou  d'un  sou, 
Qui  sonne  creux  et  faux  sous  la  lime? 

(L'Art  poetique) 

All  of  which  would  be  well  enough,  answers  Brunetiere,  were  it 
not  that, 


201  EC,  I,  301. 

202  Ibid.,   I,    334. 

203  HL,   II,   321. 

204  Ibid.,   I,   81.    Cf.   ibid.,   I,    264. 
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if  we  rhyme  less  well  [than  our  predecessors],  we  shall  justly  be  sus- 
pected of  being  incapable  of  equalling  them.  Overcoming  difficulties 
...  is  a  small  part  of  art,  but  it  is  a  part.  I  am  not  saying  this  for  M. 
Paul  Verlaine  or  for  M.  Stephane  Mallarme,  who  formerly  wrote 
Parnassian  verse,  but  I  am  obliged  to  say  it  for  their  less  well  known 
imitators  and  disciples.  .  .  .  You  cannot  be  a  poet  without  some  skill 
in  metrics  and  in  technique,  and  if  you  wish  to  violate  the  rules,  it 
must  always  be  with  an  evident  and  direct  allusion,  as  it  were,  to  these 
very  rules.  I  should  like  to  see  M.  Gustave  Kahn  or  M.  Rene  Ghil 
write  some  Parnassian  verse, — a  good  sonnet,  let  us  say,  something 
comprehensible  to  everybody ;  and  even  then  I  should  not  praise,  but  at 
least  I  should  take  more  seriously  their  Palais  nomades  or  their  Ecrits 
pour  I'art.205 

Tradition  is  to  be  respected  in  art,  then,  as  in  all  phases  of 
life.  Early  in  his  career,  when  his  interests  were  almost  equally 
divided  between  history  and  literature,  Brunetiere  formulated  his 
attitude : 

I  have  no  great  taste  for  "novelties"  in  history.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  always  more  prudent  and  more  sure  to  seek  the  justification 
of  accepted  opinions  than  to  propose  doubts  and  contradictions.  There 
is  almost  always  a  secret  reason  for  accepted  opinions,  and  in  history 
especially  one  should  distrust  paradoxes.206 

"In  history  especially," — but  the  same  attitude  underlies  all  the 
criticism  of  his  first  period. 

To  revolt  against  conventions,  one  must  be  very  sure  of  having 
genius,  or  at  least  of  publishing  very  new  truths,  or  of  speaking  for  a 
very  great  cause,  of  acting  in  the  name  of  very  high  interests.  And 
since  it  is  obvious  that  one  is  as  rare  as  the  other,  the  best  course  is  to 
follow  the  traditions  when  once  they  have  become  fixed.207 

TRADITION    AND    INNOVATION 

This  resolute  traditionalism  finds  its  logical  development  in 
the  critic's  theory  of  invention  in  art.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  re-formula- 
tion of  the  traditional  requirement  of  universality.  Human  nature 
remains  unchanged  throughout  the  ages,  and  during  all  this  time 
the  poets  have  sung  the  same  hopes,  fears,  passions  of  mankind. 
Literature,  if  it  be  serious,  is  forced  to  portray  eternally  the  rel- 

203  NQC,   323     324. 

200  RDM,  Dec.  1,  1878,  3°  pcriode,  tome  XXX,  p.  719. 
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atively  small  number  of  situations,  ideas  and  ideals  which  compose 
the  fabric  of  eternal  human  nature  and  of  life.  This  observation, 
commonplace  enough  in  itself,  Brunetiere  has  restated  in  a  novel 
fashion,  thus  exemplifying  the  theory  which  he  is  trying  to  prove, 
and  which  he  calls  the  "theory  of  the  commonplace." 

If  we  reflect  that  Brunetiere  always  kept  up  with  contemporary 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  intensively  the  great  Clas- 
sics, we  can  understand  how  this  idea  or  theory  thrust  itself  upon 
him,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1880.  The  painful  groping  of  the 
Naturalists  for  new  subject  matter,  the  contortions  of  the  Gon- 
courts,  the  startling  experiments  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  all 
bore  witness  to  a  distrust  of  traditional  subjects,  and  a  conscious 
striving  for  novelty.  In  contrast  to  all  this,  Brunetiere  noted  the 
commonplace  subjects  of  the  great  masterpieces, — Faust,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  VEcole  des  femmes,  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  and  in 
lyric  poetry  the  one  great  commonplace  which  gave  rise  to  three 
masterpieces, — le  Lac,  Souvenir,  Tristesse  d'Olympio.  Then  fol- 
lows the  generalization :  the  superiority  of  these  works  was  made 
possible  by  the  very  banality  of  the  subject,  which  in  turn  is  banal 
only  because  it  is  a  great  universal  truth,  experienced,  repeated, 
developed  through  the  ages, — commonplace  by  its  profound  verity. 
The  subject  of  a  literary  masterpiece  must  then  be  one  of  the 
great  universal  truths,  and  it  must  have  been  in  general  circula- 
tion long  enough  for  it  to  have  passed  into  the  inner  consciousness 
of  a  people, — in  short,  it  must  have  become  a  commonplace.  An 
innovation, — a  new  idea, — is  ipso  facto  incapable  of  being  made 
the  subject  of  a  great  work  of  art.  Neither  the  author  nor  the 
public  is  capable  of  informing  it  with  all  its  latent  significance. 

It  follows  that  originality  is  not  a  matter  of  having  new  ideas, 
but  of  vivifying  the  old  ones. 

.  .  .  the  commonplace  is  the  very  condition  of  invention  in  literature. 
True  originality  consists  not  in  creating  something  from  the  depths 
of  one's  personality,  but  in  putting  one's  individual  stamp  upon 
common  things.  It  is  not  true  invention  to  imagine  the  descent  to 
hell  and  the  framework  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  but  to  grasp  this 
idea  and  make  it  so  entirely  your  own  that  nobody  will  subsequently 
have  the  boldness  to  treat  it.  ...  It  is  not  true  invention  to  be  the 
first  to  have  had  the  idea  of  adapting  for  the  stage  the  legend  of 
Doctor  Faustus,  but  to  have  known  enough  to  use  it  again  at  the  time 
when  it  could  develop  all  its  mystic  sense,  and  be  clothed  in  its  full 
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significance;  and  this  alone  would  suffice  for  the  immortality  of 
Goethe.  Such  is  my  manner  of  interpreting  the  theory  of  moment.208 
If  invention  lies  not  in  the  subject-matter,  then  where  does  it 
lie?  I  reply:  In  the  form,  and  solely  in.  the  form.  To  invent  means 
not  to  find  something  uncommon,  but  to  renew  the  commonplace,  and 
make  it  your  own.209 

Brunetiere's  "theory  of  the  commonplace"  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  tout  est  dit  of  La  Bruyere,  but  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  their  deductions  are  similar.  La  Bruyere  main- 
tains that  "the  finest  and  the  best  has  been  harvested,  and  we  can 
only  glean  behind  the  ancients  and  the  cleverest  of  the  moderns." 
He  concludes  that  "we  can  merely  attempt  to  think  and  to  speak 
correctly."  In  other  words,  he  makes  invention  a  matter  of  pre- 
cison  and  rhetoric,— "To  write  a  book  is  a  craft,  like  making  a 
clock."  21° 

Brunetiere  always  admits  the  importance  of  technique,  but  he 
is  inclined  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  genuine  invention  in  what 
is  generally  meant  by  style.211  "Invention  lies  in  the  form  ex- 
clusively,"— now  the  question  is  to  determine  what  he  means  by 
form. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  under  the  sun  is  new,  and  this 
is  true.  But  if  you  reflect  you  will  see  that  if  nothing  is  new,  it  is 
just  the  same  as  saying  that  everything  is  new.  Man  does  not  change, 
but  with  each  generation,  men  are  renewed.  It  is  possible  that  prog- 
ress is  only  a  word,  but  at  least  movement  is  a  fact.  And  granting  that 
things  remain  always  the  same,  there  is  a  perpetual  change  in  points 
of  view.  .  .  That  is  why  the  commonplace  is  never  so  common,  and 
banality  never  so  banal. 

There  are  no  commonplaces,  there  are  only  lazy  minds.  However 
banal,  however  often  treated,  however  many  masterpieces  it  may 
have  furnished,  a  subject  is  always  new  for  the  artist  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  re-live  it,  and  re-think  it.  Even  the  commonplaces  of 
conversation  are  commonplace  only  if  we  speak  them  as  stereotyped 
expressions.  .  .  .  The  true  way  of  avoiding  platitudes  is  to  think  for 
yourself.212 


208  HL,    I,    41-42.     His   earliest    expression    of    this    theory    is    found    in    the    article    "la 
Litterature  du   moyen   age,"   in   Revue  bleue,   Sept.    15,    1877. 

209  Ibid.,   47. 

210  La   Bruyere,    Oeuvres,   I,    113. 

211  Except    for    a    brief    period    (about    1889)    when    he    admitted    the    idea    of    art    for 
art's  sake. 

212  HL,  I,  49-50,   51,   52. 
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"Form"  thus  becomes,  in  Brunetiere's  typical  fashion,  an  in- 
tellectual matter.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  statement,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  difference  is  startling  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  theories  of  Baudelaire,  Gautier,  the  brothers  Goncourt. 
"To  think  for  yourself,"  and  thus  to  recreate  a  universal  truth,  is 
in  reality  what  Brunetiere  always  means  by  artistic  form.  One 
needs  only  to  recall  the  emphasis  he  put  upon  psychology  in  le 
Roman  naturaliste,  and  that  psychology,  under  the  name  of  "in- 
terior logic,"  was  the  chief  element  in  artistic  form,  or  structure. 
Thus  the  circle  is  completed. 

If  invention  is  a  matter  of  thinking  for  yourself,  Brunetiere 
would  not  have  you  blithely  assume  that  it  is  an  easy  matter.  The 
high  rank  that  he  ascribes  to  intellect  would  forbid  such  an  attitude, 
even  though  he  did  not  equate  intellectual  power  with  invention. 

Nothing  is  less  frequent  than  to  think  for  oneself.  Most  of  the 
time  even  those  who  think  at  all, — and  how  many  of  them  are  there  ? — 
think  with  their  family  traditions,  school-day  memories,  reminiscences 
of  last  evening's  conversation  and  this  morning's  newspaper,  their 
class  interests  and  party  preferences,  quite  unintentionally,  or  in- 
deed without  even  being  conscious  of  their  presence.  They  are  firmly 
convinced  that  they  learned  by  personal  experience  what  they  really 
know  only  by  memory.  Note  that  this  is  why  professional  scholars 
have  so  frequently  spoken  ill  of  memory.  It  is  because  reflection  is, 
in  truth,  deceived  and  victimized  frequently  by  this  precious, — this 
priceless  faculty.  You  think  you  are  meditating  and  you  are  only 
remembering.213 

Life  is  so  short  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  for  a  man  to  learn 
by  experience,  he  goes  on  to  say,  but  there  is  this  compensation: 
we  have  the  faculty  of  discerning, — if  not  precisely  the  true  from 
the  false, — at  least  the  particular  from  the  general,  and  the  ex- 
ception from  the  universal.  "So  let  us  not  speak  ill  of  common- 
places. They  are  the  starting  point.  .  .  .  and  the  termination  of 
experience.  .  .  ,"214 

Six  months  later  he  returns  to  the  question,  in  connection  with 
a  lawsuit  instituted  by  an  obscure  playwright  who  claimed  that 
Sardou  had  "stolen"  several  scenes  from  one  of  his  plays. 

No,  in  the  domain  of  art  and  literature,  nothing  belongs  to  anybody, 
but  everything  is  the  property  of  everybody.    No  one,  not  even  its 


213  Ibid.,   53. 

214  Idem.     This    essay    is    highly    characteristic    of    the    author.     Lucid,    forceful,    in- 
genious, it  also  typifies  his  faculty  for  modernizing  tradition. 
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inventor,  is  the  owner  of  a  dramatic  situation.  There  are  no  patent 
rights  in  literature,  and  there  is  no  first  holder  of  ideas  in  art.  Nay,  it 
is  only  when  ideas  have  become,  as  it  were,  laden  with  greater  mean- 
ing, and  in  proportion  as  a  greater  number  of  centuries  recognize  in 
them  the  expression  of  nature  and  of  truth  that  they  become  truly 
fit  to  be  put  into  art. 

Sic  aliud  ex  alio  nunquam  desistet  oriri. 

The  first  requisite  for  invention  in  art  is  the  right  for  each  to  con- 
sider as  his  legitimate  heritage  all  the  treasures  that  he  finds  stored  up 
in  the  patrimony  of  previous  generations;  to  take  therefrom  whatever 
he  please,  and  use  it  as  he  will;  and  to  believe  that  he  has  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  public,  to  himself,  or  to  art,  save  to  give  it  his  personal 
stamp.  The  artist  succeeds  in  doing  this  whenever  he  is  sincere.  The 
only  question  remaining  is  to  explain  sincerity  in  art.215 

This  "only  question  remaining"  is  not  a  small  one,  and  the 
critic  ends  his  essay,  somewhat  whimsically,  with  this  phrase.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  major  problems  of  aesthetics  which  he  has  not 
treated  directly.  Let  us  not  be  perplexed  or  misled,  however.  If  he 
had  attempted  to  settle  this  question,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
would  have  been  resolved  into  an  intellectual  problem.216  Refer- 
ence was  made  previously,  to  our  critic's  emphasis  upon  psy- 
chology. Some  two  years  after  the  promulgation  of  his  "theory 
of  the  commonplace,"  he  wrote  a  review  of  Mon  frere  Yves,  and 
commented  upon  the  reproach  most  frequently  addressed  to  its 
author : 

...  if  the  author  had  spent  upon  general  structure  a  little  of  the 
effort  he  spent  upon  perfection  of  detail,  he  would  be  less  reproached 
for  lacking  invention.  It  is  his  principal  weakness  .  .  .  will  he  over- 
come it?  Let  him  not  believe,  in  this  connection,  that  I  am  asking 
him  for  adventures,  dramatic  situations,  unreal  combinations.  ...  In 


215  Ibid.,   101. 

216  He  has  treated  it  incidentally  in  connection  with  several  writers.  In  general  he 
tends  to  make  sincerity  in  art  a  matter  of  moral  elevation  and  intellectual  candor,  rather 
than  mere  emotional  genuineness.  This  latter  is  usually  censured  as  savoring  too  strongly 
of  egoism,  if  not  merely  physical  sensation.  Musset,  the  first  example  of  sincerity  in  the 
usual  sense,  does  not  measure  up  to  Brunetiere's  standard  of  artistic  sincerity.    He  quotes: 

Les  plus  desesperes  sont  les  chants  les  plus  beaux 
and  comments:     "He  is  mistaken.    When  this  despair  is  only  that  of  one  sole  man,  they  are 
["not   the   finest,   but]    only   the   most   affecting,    and    that    is   not   a   little    thing;     but   above 
these  emotions   in  which  the  senses  are   still   too  prominent,   there  are  purer  ones,   and   it   is 
the   honor  of   Lamartine   to   have   attained    them    more    than    once."      (HL,    III,    254.) 

The  emphasis  upon  moral  elevation  is  frequently  apparent,  as  for  instance  when  he 
says,  with  some  penetration:  "Hugo  saw  nature  only  with  corporeal  eyes,  like  a  tourist." 
{Ibid.,    249.) 

The  lack  of  any  extensive  treatment  of  this  matter  of  sincerity  is  doubtless  due  to 
Brunetiere's  expressed  belief  that  the  question  is  of  slight  importance.  "It  is  only  the  liv- 
ing of  whom  we  have  the  right  to  demand  sincerity.  ...  As  for  the  dead,  it  is  no  concern  of 
ours  whelher  the  things  thev  said  were  sincere,  or  even  just  or  true,  and  it  is  enough  for 
us  that  they  said  things  which  were  influential."    (EfL,   I,    89.)     Cf.   also,   NQC,    15-16. 
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the  novel,  as  in  the  drama,  to  invent  is  to  "psychologize";  nothing 
more,  but  nothing  less.  Whatever  passion,  condition,  or  situation  the 
author  proposes  to  study,  "to  invent"  means  that  at  the  same  time  the 
author  finds  the  traits  which  characterize  that  situation,  condition,  or 
passion,  he  must  also  find  the  reasons  which  can  interest  us  in  the  de- 
nouement of  the  first,  the  development  of  the  second,  and  the  study 
of  the  third.  .  .  .  What  I  wished  merely  to  indicate  to  the  author  is 
that,  ordinarily,  any  effort  to  coordinate  .  .  .  the  structure  of  a  book, 
aids  likewise  in  psychological  discovery,  and  consequently,  in  true 
invention.  The  well-known  aphorism  has  more  significance  than  is 
generally  believed:  "Someone  said  that  before  you."  "What  of  it, 
since  I  put  it  in  another  order."  And  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  more 
true  of  fiction  than  of  any  other  branch  of  literature.217 

Here  we  have  the  three  ideas, — theory  of  the  commonplace, 
psychology,  original  artistic  form — all  rolled  into  one.  Form,  or 
structure,  is  the  primary  element,  without  which  no  invention  is 
possible.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  form  is  the  invention,  provided 
it  be  original,  symmetrical,  harmonious  and  psychological.  In 
short,  it  should  conform  to  the  Classical  canons  of  architectonic 
structure.  Thus  the  critic's  provocative  and  somewhat  paradoxical 
theories  of  invention  and  the  commonplace  are  seen  to  be  only  the 
traditional  requirements  of  rational  beauty  in  form,  and  universal 
truth  in  content.  They  are  old  truths  in  new  guise,  and  are  thus 
their  own  exemplification. 

By  following  some  of  his  leading  ideas,  the  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  how  the  criticism  of  Brunetiere's  first  period  devel- 
oped from  the  relatively  passive  acceptance  of  Nisard's  rule-of- 
thumb  technique,  to  the  bolder,  more  speculative  attitude  of  his  ma- 
ture work;  how  this  evolution  was  aided  by  his  historical  studies 
and  philosophical  turn  of  mind;  and  how  these,  in  turn,  coupled 
with  his  keen  interest  in  contemporary  literature  and  life  led  him  to 
seek  a  scientific,  definitive  solution  for  the  problems  of  literary 
criticism  and  aesthetics.  This  was  to  be  the  work  of  his  middle, 
and  most  important,  period  of  activity. 


217  HL,  II,  321,  322.  He  considers  it  true  of  the  world  of  science,  also.  In  a  curious 
article  on  Darwin  and  his  method,  Brunetiere  invokes  his  theory  of  the  commonplace  and  his 
idea  of  the  importance  of  structure.  After  noting  that  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  was  preceded 
seventeen  months  by  Wallace's  article  which  set  forth  clearly  the  existence  of  natural 
selection  as  the  cause  of  the  variability  of  species,  Brunetiere  inquires  why  Darwin's  book 
was  considered   revolutionary,   and   replies: 

"Because  this  marvelous  observer  was  at  the  same  time  an  admirable  organiser  of  ideas. 
.  .  .  Now  scientific  invention  consists  precisely  in  this.  .  .  .  Only  superior  minds  can  sys- 
tematize what  everybody  has  seen.  ...  It  is  unfortunate  that  people  have  a  most  false 
and  dangerous  idea  of  invention  both  in  science  and  in  art."  (Revue  bleue,  April  29,  1882, 
3e  serie,    tome   III,   p.    523.) 


Chapter  III 

THE  RATIONALIST 

It  has  been  said  that,  since  Caesar's  description  of  Gaul,  French 
authors  (and  their  critics)  have  been  excessively  faithful  to  the 
division  into  three  parts.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  those  racial  traits, 
so  dear  to  Taine.  At  any  rate,  this  venerable  division,  whether 
mystical  or  merely  habitual,  seems  peculiarly  fitting  in  a  study  of 
Brunetiere,  when  one  considers  his  practise.  Any  specific  dividing- 
point  between  periods  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  the 
year  1886  may  be  chosen  with  some  justification.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  his  professorship  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  which  im- 
pelled him  to  "demonstrate"  more  carefully  than  ever  his  methods 
and  theories,  and  thus  to  remove  any  lingering  velleity  to  indulge 
in  the  "personal"  criticism  of  Nisard  and  Sainte-Beuve.1  In  the 
same  year  appeared  his  first  essay  on  Schopenhauer.  Assuredly 
it  is  not  meant  here  to  imply  that  Brunetiere  had  not  heard  or 
thought  of  the  German  philosopher  before  1886;  on  the  con- 
trary one  could  find  stray  references  to  him  in  the  articles  of  the 
years  just  preceding,  but  the  essay  of  1886  is  the  first  open  espousal 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  and  this  is  of  some  importance. 

The  influence  of  Schopenhauer  on  our  critic  has  been  gener- 
ally admitted.  M.  Victor  Giraud,  who  should  know,  says  that  it 
was  very  considerable,2  and  his  statement  has  been  commonly 
accepted  by  subsequent  historians.  These  writers  have  failed,  how- 
ever, to  note  that  his  acceptance  of  Schopenhauer  was  gradual, 
and  therefore  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  than  if  it  had  been 
a  sudden  infatuation.  He  was  extremely  wary  about  being  taken 
in,  as  Lemaitre  noted  in  1883 : 

If  he  is  the  dupe  of  anything,  it  is  of  his  very  distrust  of  fashions 
and  of  any  opinion  which  is  shared  by  a  certain  number  of  fools.    His 


1Cf.   EC,   VI,   35. 
aMH,    I,    92-95. 
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only  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  his  excessive  fear  of  being  taken 
in.3 

Inasmuch  as  Schopenhauer  was  first  popularized  in  France 
in  the  early  'eighties,  we  may  assume  that  Brunetiere, — since  he 
always  kept  abreast  of  contemporary  developments, — heard  and 
heeded  the  general  discussion  of  this  new  philosophy ;  studied  and 
meditated  it,  but  prudently  reserved  judgment  for  a  time.  Maupas- 
sant was  less  discreet.   In  1883  he  wrote : 

[Schopenhauer  is]  the  greatest  ravager  of  dreams  who  ever  walked 
on  earth.  Disillusioned  reveler,  he  has  destroyed  beliefs,  hopes,  poetry, 
dreams;  he  has  crushed  aspirations,  upset  confidence,  killed  love  .  .  . 
accomplished  the  most  gigantic  work  of  skepticism  ever  committed. 
With  his  mockery  he  has  invaded  all,  and  left  only  emptiness.4 

Pierre  Martino  comments:  "Soon  Maupassant  came  to  know 
him  better."5 

Brunetiere  waited  to  know  him  better  before  expressing  an 
opinion.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  first  essay  (1886)  accepted 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  the  will,  but  was  distrustful  of  his 
pessimism,  termed  it  cynicism,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  inherent  in  the  philosophy  of  the  will.  The  second  essay  ( 1890) 
accepts  the  entire  system,  considers  pessimism  the  basis  of  ethics, 
and  closes  with  a  ringing  appeal  to  believe  in  this  philosophy.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Brunetiere's  essays  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  unreserved.  Never  has  so 
much  hope  been  shown  in  the  cause  of  hopelessness.  It  is  as  a 
system  of  belief  and  conduct,  of  course,  that  he  accepts  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy.  He  considers  it  an  acceptable  fulfillment  of 
that  inner  "need  to  believe"  which  haunts  all  thinking  men.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  "laicization  of  morality"  which  society  has  been  seek- 
ing for  so  long,  and  which  does  not  require  the  abdication  of  rea- 
son, or  an  act  of  faith.6  This  belief  in  the  antagonism  of  in- 
tellect and  religious  belief,  or  of  science  and  religion  (he  uses 
both  phrases)  continues  for  some  years,  and  the  influence  of  Scho- 
penhauer is  evident  throughout.  Thus  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Brunetiere  was  under  this  influence  during  the  period 
1886-1895,  which  was  the  best  period,  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, of  his  career. 


3  Les    Contemporains,    I,    220. 

4  Quoted   from   P.   Martino,    op.   cit.,    139. 

5  Idem. 

6Cf.   ELC,    76-78. 
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summary:    brunetiere's  conception  of  art 

Despite  the  admitted  influence  of  Schopenhauer  on  Brunetiere, 
one  finds  no  reference  to  the  striking  similarity  of  their  ideas 
about  art.  It  would  seem  appropriate  here  to  sum  up  our  critic's 
general  ideas  upon  art,  thus  drawing  together  the  separate  threads 
of  thought  followed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  showing  what 
analogies  they  offer  to  Schopenhauer's  thought. 

The  object  of  art  lies  first  of  all  in  "the  imitation  of  nature  and 
the  expression  of  truth."7  But  there  are  different  "orders"  of 
truths,  as  Pascal  has  said.  Scientific  or  physical  truths  are  abso- 
lute and  necessary;  human  or  moral  truths  are  relative  and  con- 
tingent ;  the  two  orders  are  distinct,  and  their  respective  truths 
have  no  proved  connection, — they  may  even  be  contradictory.8 
The  Naturalists  erred  in  trying  to  represent  scientific  truth, 
whereas  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  seek  human  truth, — the  "law 
for  man,"  as  Emerson  puts  it.9  It  is  ideal  rather  than  merely 
real.10  "  'The  artist  must  have  in  mind  something  ulterior  to  na- 
ture.' This  is  the  law  which  .  .  .  spells  the  ultimate  downfall 
of  any  Naturalism.  A  Naturalist  is  a  man  who  does  not  realize 
that  nothing  in  nature  is  so  perfect  an  exemplar  of  its  type  that 
the  imagination  cannot  conceive  behind  it  an  exemplar  of  greater 
perfection,  that  is,  of  greater  truth."11  This  ideal  truth  or  per- 
fection, being  universal,  cannot  be  confused  with  novelty.  It  has 
always  been  old,  and  is  therefore  always  new,  like  nature  itself. 
The  originality  of  the  artist  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  perceive 
ideal  truth,  and  to  communicate  this  perception.12  Since  the  truth 
to  be  perceived  is  universal,  the  artist  must  transcend  his  own 
age,  surroundings,  and  his  individuality.  To  the  extent  that  these 
subsist,,  his  perception  will  be  obscured  by  contingency.  An  artist 
approaches  genius  as  he  approaches  higher  reality.13  The  highest 
poetry  is  metaphysical.14    The  object  of  art  is  "to  abstract  us  for 

7QC,    258. 

8NQC,    379-382. 

0  "Ode   Inscribed    to   W.    H.    Charming." 

10  RN,    392,    QC,    323. 

"EC,  II  267.  Hence  the  corollary:  "If  it  be  a  merit  for  a  portrait  to  resemble  its 
subject,  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  the  slightest  of  merits?"  (ELC,  138.)  Brunetiere 
continues,  however,  to  make  it  a  merit,— that  is,— any  work  of  art  must  begin  by  imi- 
tating   nature.      Cf.    NQC,    228,    284,    322 

?Sf-   EC.   III.   224-6;    IIL,   I,   37-52,    81-101;    ibid.,   IT.    74-86;    ELC,    153. 

13  EC,   III,   226-228;    EG,   254-7;    RN,    110;    EPL,   I,   90"    II     221. 

14EPL,   1,   90,    131;      II,   253,   277 
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a  time  from  the  conditions  of  our  mortal  life,"15  and  "transport 
us  to  an  ideal  order  where  each  thing  is  in  its  place  and  rank."16 
This  definition  of  art  (working  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  the  universal,  the  ideal)  cannot  be  contested,  for  other- 
wise art  would  be  one  with  science.17  And  the  pleasure  procured 
by  this  art  is  of  the  highest  kind,  for  it  is  impersonal,  unselfish, 
intellectual.  True  aesthetic  pleasure  increases  in  inverse  ratio  to 
sensuous  pleasure.18  It  follows  that  the  merely  physical  or  sensu- 
ous attraction  of  an  object  does  not  constitute  its  artistic  value. 
The  whole  of  nature  is  susceptible  of  artistic  treatment,  if  only 
the  author  can  perceive  its  ideal  nature. 

II  n'est  point  de  serpent,  ni  de  monstre  odieux, 
Qui,  par  l'art  imite,  ne  puisse  plaire  aux  yeux. 

(Art  poetique,  chant  III.) 

He  accepts  this,  except  that  he  would  substitute  I 'intelligence  for 
les  yeux.  He  is  even  inclined  to  grant  that  Boileau's  conception 
of  art  was  made  too  narrow,  by  using  the  word  "nature"  in  the 
sense  of  "human  nature."  Brunetiere  would  admit  the  whole  of 
nature  into  the  realm  of  art,  provided  that  all  distances  be  ob- 
served, and  that  ideal  truth  preserve  the  moral  balance,  as  in  Greek 
tragedy.19  But  Boileau  was  right,  at  bottom,  in  holding  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  The  physical,  the  sensuous,  the 
merely  natural,  are  only  the  framework  of  art,  whose  function  it 
is  to  express  eternal  human  verity  and  ideal  truth.20  Style  is  only 
a  means  to  this  end.  A  "mere  stylist"  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 
The  best  style  is  that  which  best  expresses,  simply  and  naturally, 
the  thought  to  be  conveyed.     "It  is  all  a  matter  of  thought."21 

Schopenhauer's  ideas  on  literary  art 

Let  us  now  follow  the  chief  points  in  Schopenhauer's  "Meta- 
physics of  Fine  Art."22  By  the  beautiful  is  meant  the  thing-in- 
itself, — the  Idea,  or  noumenon.  The  perception  of  beauty  is  the 
direct  perception  of  the  Idea  by  the  intelligence.    This  requires 


15  HL,   III,    106. 

18  Ibid.,    I,    255. 
17  Idem. 

lsIbid.,   I,    14,   254-8;      III,   252-6;      NQC.   281. 

19  Cf.   'TEsthetique  de  Boileau,"   in   EC,   VI. 

20  Idem. 

21 RN,    124;      EC,   II,    78,   81-83;      NQC,    116-117;      HL,   III,   242-243. 
22  From   Parerga   und  Paralipomena,    translated   under   the   title    "Essays  of  Arthur  Scho- 
penhauer," selected  and  translated  by  T.   Bailey  Saunders,   M.A.,   New  York,   Burt,    [n.   d.]. 
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suspension  of  the  will  by  the  intellect,  by  which  operation  one  be- 
comes a  pure  intelligence,  and  thus  capable  of  an  objective  attitude 
towards  the  world.  Most  people  are  incapable  of  this  objectivity, 
and  thus  do  not  benefit  by  art,  which  confers  upon  those  able  to 
perceive  it,  pleasure  (surcease  from  pain).  .  .  .  Art  works  from 
the  individual  to  the  abstract;  science  upon  the  abstract  directly. 
But  art  aims  to  reveal  the  universal  in  the  individual,  and  thus 
to  give  us  a  clear,  profound  insight  into  the  idea  of  humanity. 
Therefore  any  subject  is  worthy  of  art,  since  it  is  a  representation 
of  the  Idea.  .  .  .  Art  is  closer  to  truth  (the  Idea)  than  reality, 
for  it  is  a  representation  of  reality  stripped  of  some  of  its  matter, 
but  retaining  the  form.  As  form  is  stripped  of  matter,  it  becomes 
the  Idea.  The  object  of  art  is  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  Idea. 
Material  resemblance  is  a  minor  matter,  for  the  material  is  only 
a  transitory  expression  of  the  Idea.  Art  aims  to  transcend  the 
material  and  the  contingent,  to  express  the  ideal,  which  is  eternal. 
It  follows  that  merely  sensuous  appeal,  such  as  that  of  color  in 
painting,  answers  to  a  less  noble  taste  than  the  appeal  of  copper- 
plates and  monochromes,  for  the  former  is  a  matter  of  sense,  and 
the  latter  is  intellectual,  more  nearly  approaching  the  true  form, 
or  Idea.  .  .  .  But  all  things  in  nature  are  beautiful  (ideally),  and 
our  repugnance  for  some  of  them  is  caused  by  certain  associations 
of  thought,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  caused  by  the  similarity  of  ape 
to  man.  When  we  catch  sight  of  an  ape,  instead  of  apprehending 
the  idea  of  an  ape,  what  we  see  is  the  caricature  of  a  man.  .  .  . 
Inorganic  nature  is  oppressive  to  us,  because  it  presents  no  appear- 
ance of  life,  and  seems  therefore  foreign.  The  sight  of  vegetation 
is  pleasurable,  for  it  imparts  a  sense  of  life,  overcoming  gravity. 
It  is  most  attractive  when  most  luxuriant,  and  least  trammeled  by 
man.  .  .  .  Artistic  imitation  should  be  ideal,  expressing  conform- 
ity to  a  certain  end  (as  do  things  in  nature),  and  not  merely  re- 
producing the  material  appearances  of  nature.  Hence  simplicity, 
fitness,  economy.  These  qualities  are  not  found  in  Gothic  or  rococo 
art,  but  they  are  classic.  .  .  .  All  nature  is  artistically  suggestive 
to  the  penetrating  mind. 

Making  allowance  for  the  difference  in  expression,  the  similar- 
ity of  standpoint  is  striking.  A  few  quotations  from  some  of  the 
other  essays  of  Schopenhauer  may  be  of  interest. 
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...  an  author.  .  .  writes  under  the  pretext  that  he  has  something 
to  say.23 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  last  work 
is  always  the  more  correct;  that  what  is  written  later  on  is  in  every 
case  an  improvement  on  what  was  written  before;  and  that  change 
always  means  progress.  Real  thinkers.  .  .  are  all  exceptions.  .  .  Ver- 
min is  the  rule.  .  ,24 

...  in  general,  the  following  rule  may  be  laid  down.  .  .  ;  if  a  thing 
is  new,  it  is  seldom  good;  because  if  it  is  good,  it  is  only  for  a 
short  time  new. 

...  if  a  writer  is  worth  reading,  his  merit  rises  just  in  proportion 
as  he  owes  little  to  his  matter;  therefore,  the  better  known  and  the 
more  hackneyed  this  is,  the  greater  he  will  be. 

.  .  .  where  the  matter  is.  .  .  very  well  known,  everything  will  depend 
upon  the  form.25 

However,  the  public  is  much  more  concerned  to  have  matter 
than  form;  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  deficient  in  any  high  degree 
of  culture.  The  public  shows  its  preference  in  this  respect  in  the  most 
laughable  way  when  it  comes  to  deal  with  poetry ;  for  there  it  devotes 
much  trouble  to  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  actual  events  or  personal 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  the  poet  which  served  as  the  occasion  of 
his  various  works;  nay,  these  events  and  circumstances  come  in  the 
end  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  works  themselves.  ...  To 
give  such  preference  to  the  matter  over  the  form  is  as  though  a  man 
were  to  take  a  fine  Etruscan  vase,  not  to  admire  its  shape  or  coloring, 
but  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  clay  and  paint  of  which  it 
is  composed.26 

The  essay  "On  >Style"  is  a  sweeping  indictment  of  all  affecta- 
tion. With  quotations  from  Horace,  Quintilian,  and  Boileau,  the 
author  drives  home  his  point  that  "all  the  arts  and  tricks  [of 
style]  are  superfluous  if  the  author  really  has  any  brains."  "Sim- 
plicity has  always  been  held  to  be  a  mark  of  truth ;  it  is  also  a  mark 
of  genius."27 


aIbid.,   291. 
™Ibid.,   293. 

25  Ibid.,    295,    296. 

26  Ibid.,  296-7.  This  type  of  study  and  its  derivative,  "chasing  anecdotes,"  was  a 
pet  aversion  of  Brunetiere.  He  repeatedly  reproached  those  whom  he  considered  guilty  of 
gossipy  criticism,   especially  Sainte-Beuve. 

27  Ibid.,  301.  Commenting  on  the  Racinian  psychology  of  Marivaux's  characters,  Bru- 
netiere exclaims:  "But  here  is  the  difference, — and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  those  differences 
which  put  an  abyss  between  talent  and  genius, — Racine  is  simple  and  Marivaux  is  not." 
(EC,  II,   139.) 
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But  this  distrust  of  artifice  extends  also  to  artistry.  "The  first 
rule  for  a  good  style  is  that  the  author  should  have  something  to 
say ;  nay,  this  is  in  itself  almost  all  that  is  necessary."28  The  ten- 
dency is  obvious.  The  rational  approach,  which  has  already  iden- 
tified pure  beauty  with  pure  ideas,  does  not  attribute  much  im- 
portance to  the  niceties  of  expression. 

This  much  for  the  erudite  scholars :  "It  is  precisely  minds  of 
the  first  order  that  will  never  be  specialists."29  The  essay  "On 
Thinking  for  One's  Self"  is  a  diatribe  which  maintains  that  the 
normal  man's  intellectual  range  of  vision  is  indeed  superior  to  that 
of  the  brute,  but  not  by  a  great  deal.  Even  men  of  learning 
usually  "think  with  someone  else's  head  instead  of  their  own." 
Only  the  minds  of  the  highest  order  think  for  themselves.  They 
are  princes  among  men.  Genius  is  defined  as  "an  eminently  clear 
consciousness  of  things  in  general."30 

It  is  obvious  that  Brunetiere' s  and  Schopenhauer's  ideas  about 
art  are  so  similar  as  to  be  almost  identical,  and  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
fluence of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  upon  that  of  Brunetiere  is 
generally  admitted,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
influence  extended  into  the  field  of  aesthetics.  However  it  is  not 
well  to  press  the  point,  and  to  indicate  the  general  resemblance 
is  enough. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOPENHAUER 

As  for  his  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  the  will,  the  critic 
was  so  explicit,  and  indeed  so  enthusiastic,  that  no  doubt  is  pos- 
sible. Let  us  merely  note  that  the  new  philosophy  was  a  rational 
sublimation  of  his  earlier  humanitarianism.  For  the  feminine  vir- 
tues of  sympathy  and  altruism  he  has  substituted  the  masculine 
qualities  of  will  and  intelligence.  Schopenhauer's  system  is  emi- 
nently practical,  being  based  upon  observation  and  experience. 
His  morality  is  traditional  in  its  conclusions,  resembling  in  prin- 
ciple those  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  He  is  rational  and 
unimaginative,  which  appealed  to  Brunetiere,  who  was  as  yet  un- 
willing to  "abdicate  his  judgment."  Schopenhauer's  ideas  about 
art  were  similar  to  his  own.     But  it  was  the  philosopher's  ethics 

28  Idem. 

29  Ibid.,   321. 

30  Ibul..    324,    365 
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which  made  the  strongest  appeal.  Since  the  will  is  identical 
under  all  its  manifestations,  each  man's  nature  is  identical  with 
that  of  his  fellow  men.  This  solidarity  of  the  universal  will 
arouses  sympathy,  which  restrains  one  man  from  wronging  an- 
other, for  his  nature  is  identical  with  ours,  and  both  are  but  ex- 
pressions of  the  universal  will.  In  theory,  this  doctrine  leads 
to  a  broad  socialism.31  But  if  will  is  the  sole  reality,  suffering 
is  the  universal  order,  and  renunciation  is  the  truest  wisdom  of 
life.  This  universal  suffering  is  again  a  motive  of  commisera- 
tion, and  a  destroyer  of  selfishness.  Finally,  the  realization  that 
there  is  no  after-life,  and  that  death  is  the  sole  destroyer  of  the 
will,  instills  a  feeling  of  the  equality  of  all  men.  Life  becomes 
a  preparation  for  death.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  an  ascetic 
withdrawal,  and  refusal  to  meet  life,  which  would  surely  entail 
boredom.  If  existence  is  "more  or  less  a  violent  oscillation  be- 
tween pain  and  boredom,"32  it  follows  that  happiness,  or  surcease 
from  pain,  must  lie  in  action.  And  the  sense  of  the  vanity  of 
life,  and  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  will  lead  to  loyalty,  self-sac- 
rifice, and  abnegation. 

This  is  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  as  Brunetiere  understood  it, 
and  he  was  generally  correct  except  perhaps  for  his  conclusion 
that  this  philosophy  of  pessimism  is  necessarily  a  motive  of  vig- 
orous, unselfish  action.  But  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough 
that  he  felt  that  it  provided  such  a  motive.  Indeed  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  embraced  it  so  unreservedly.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
offer  a  rational  basis  for  human  conduct,  and  to  provide  an  object 
for  that  "need  to  believe"  which  he  so  profoundly  felt.  It  was  a 
social  philosophy,  based  upon  the  common  needs  and  sufferings  of 
mankind.  Its  final  consequence  was  action, — unselfish,  even  al- 
truistic action.    It  subordinated  the  individual  to  society. 


31  A.  Schopenhauer,  op.   cit.,  preface,  p    xi. 

32  Ibid.,  xxi.  A  recent  study  emphasizes  that,  of  all  the  Christian  dogmas,  Schopenhauer 
accepted  only  that  of  original  sin  and  redemption  by  suffering;  also,  that  he  considered 
Jansenism  "the  truest  form  of  Christianity."  (A  Bailldt,  I'Influence  de  la  philosophic  de 
Schopenhauer  en  France,  Paris,  Vrin,  1927,  p.  302  et  seq.)  For  many  years  this  was 
also  true  of  Brunetiere.  Even  after  his  conversion,  he  said:  "In  certain  regards,  the 
philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  Pascal."    (DC,   III,   115.) 
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It  was  only  natural,  and  almost  inevitable,  that  Brunetiere's 
philosophic  considerations  should  find  their  way  into  his  conception 
of  art.  Since  art  is  the  expression  of  life,  and  cannot  be  disso- 
ciated from  it,  and  since  life  is  first  of  all  a  social  matter,  the  con- 
sequence is  inescapable.  The  purpose  of  art  is  "to  maintain  among 
men  the  consciousness  of  their  solidarity."33  "Personal  literature" 
is  uncivil  and  impertinent,  "and  by  this  I  mean  that  it  not  only 
works  against  the  object  of  literature,  but  also  against  the  object 
of  life  itself."34  Such  works  as  "Confessions"  and  "Memoirs" 
are  the  most  reprehensible.  Rousseau  and  Chateaubriand  had  some 
excuse ;  they  had  made  a  good  deal  of  stir  in  the  world,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  think  themselves  less  important  than  their  con- 
temporaries did.  "But  as  for  MM.  de  Goncourt,  what  reason  had 
they  to  tell  us  of  themselves?  What  explanations  were  asked  of 
them?    What  need  had  we  to  know  their  little  affairs?"35 

There  is  .  .  .  one  mental  disposition  which  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand,  or  even  imagine;  it  is  that  of  the  man  who,  in 
the  evening,  far  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  writes  his  Journal  in- 
time,  and  himself  hides  it  under  triple  lock,  to  appear  only  after  his 
death,  as  if  he  vaguely  realized  .  .  .  that  he  was  doing  a  sorry 
deed.  .  .  .  And  I  grant  .  .  .  that  their  sensibility,  more  delicate  or 
more  irritable,  is  offended,  wounded,  exasperated.  .  .  .  But  [to  do 
it]  every  day,  without  missing  a  single  one!  To  excuse  nothing  in 
others,  but  secretly  to  exact  payment  for  the  very  civilities  you  have 
rendered  them !  No,  I  cannot  comprehend  that,  or  even,  if  he  once 
began  to  do  this,  how  he  would  not  blush  at  the  second  page.  .  .  . 
It  is  assuming  too  much  self-importance  to  make  yourself  thus  the 
center  of  the  world;  if  you  expect  to  interest  others  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  vanity,  you  must  certainly  have  little  interest  in 
theirs;  and  your  eyes  must  have  been  closed  to  far  greater 
sorrows  than  the  failure  of  Henriette  Marechal,  or  the  refusal  of 
a  mediocre  painting  by  the  judges  of  an  art  exhibit.  But  above  all, 
to  dare  to  speak  publicly  of  such  trifles,  besides  the  fact  that  you 
must  have  precious  little  philosophy  in  your  soul,  a  very  petty  con- 
ception of  man  and  of  life,  you  must  also  be  very  sure  of  the  singu- 
larity of  your  adventures,  of  the  rarity  of  your  sensations,  of  the  dis- 
tinction,— or  as  is  said  today, — of  the   exquisiteness   of  your  nature. 


"NQC,  214. 

34  QC,    221. 

35  Ibid.,   223. 
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Unfortunately  for  such  writers,  and  also  for  us  who  read  them, 
all  the  "Journals"  and  "Confessions"  of  this  type  are  more  unbear- 
able for  their  insignificance  than  for  their  fatuity.36 

This  gives  the  tone,  and  the  general  attitude.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  he  speaks  so  unsympathetically  of  the  Roman- 
ticists : 

.  .  .  like  his  Don  Juan,  and  remaining  such  until  the  day  of  a  fa- 
mous meeting,  Musset  seems  indeed  to  have  been  at  once  the  most 
impertinent  and  the  most  sensual  of  lovers.  Even  when  he  had  ex- 
perienced love  in  all  its  frenzy,  if  the  poet  of  the  Nuits  lost  some- 
thing of  his  juvenile  fatuity,  he  never  succeeded  in  purifying  his  pas- 
sion of  ...  its  excessive  fury  and  selfishness.  The  Nuits  are  the  cry 
of  a  lover  whose  mistress  has  just  been  snatched  away  ...  the  most 
eloquent,  the  most  ringing,  perhaps  the  most  violent  cry  that  has 
ever  been  uttered, — but  a  cry,  that  is  to  say  the  expression  of  what 
is  most  instinctive,  most  selfish,  and  least  generous  in  love.37 

This  hostility  to  individualism  and  its  expression  in  art  was 
not,  of  course,  a  late  development  in  the  critic's  point  of  view,  nor 
was  it  "caused"  by  his  acquaintance  with  Schopenhauer.  It  was 
present  in  him  from  the  first ;  it  was  integral  with  his  very  nature ; 
and  so  profound  was  his  conviction,  and  so  continuous  its  ex- 
pression, that  his  entire  career  from  1875  to  1906  might  be  termed 
a  thirty  years'  war  against  individualism.  But  the  revelation  of 
Schopenhauer  gave  him  a  coordinated  philosophical  system  on 
which  to  base  his  hostilities,  and  the  desultory  skirmishes  of  his 
first  period  developed  into  the  systematic  siege  of  the  middle  years. 

This  position  was  protected  by  the  bulwark  of  Tradition. 

We  do  not  exist  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  other  men  as  well; 
and  what  is  more,  we  can  only  reach  our  full  development  as  the 
result  of  commerce  with  our  fellows.  In  consequence,  in  the  interest 
of  human  society,  and  therefore  in  our  own  individual  and  personal  in- 
terest, let  each  of  us  renounce  in  a  measure  that  egoism  that  comes,  it 
must  be  confessed,  so  natural  to  us!  We  shall  be  more  than  repaid 
for  the  sacrifices  we  may  have  to  make.  .  .  .  Lst  us  organize  our  life 
on  a  social  basis.  .  .  .  Let  us  multiply  our  occasions  of  meeting,  since 
to  do  so  will  be  to  multiply  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  mutual  under- 
standing; and  from  each  of  us  will  be  evolved,  as  it  were,  a  social 
type  without  any  distinguishing  "sign,"  or  as  would  be  said  at  the 


36  Ibid.,   223-4. 

37  HL,    III,    253-254. 
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present  day,  without  any  "speciality."  We  touch  here  on  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  classicism,  and  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun- 
dred years  the  history  of  French  literature  will  be  merely  the  history 
of  the  transformations  or  the  development  of  this  governing  idea.38 

Not  only  is  Classical  tradition  in  general  opposed  to  the  "dis- 
eased and  monstrous  development  of  the  ego,"39  but  the  great 
names  of  tradition  have  condemned  it  by  precept  and  example. 
This  ego  which  was  "hateful"  to  Pascal,  are  we  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  modern  literature? 

When  we  open  a  book,  is  it  to  learn,  as  if  we  were  foundlings, 
that  the  author  had  a  father,  brothers,  family ;  the  age  when  he  cut  his 
teeth,  the  duration  of  his  whooping-cough,  the  teachers  that  he  had 
at  school,  and  his  success  at  his  bachelor's  examination? 
Even  the  famous  author  of  the  Essais  could  not  be  pardoned  by 
Pascal,  Bossuet,  Malebranche,  for  filling  two-thirds  of  his  book  with 
himself,  and  I  am  not  sure  that,  even  though  they  were  good  Chris- 
tians, they  were  not  even  more  shocked  by  this  than  by  his  skepti- 
cism and  mocking  incredulity.  .  .  .  "The  stupid  project, to  depict 

himself!"  said  Pascal  energetically,  and  the  good  Malebranche  added, 
"If  it  is  in  poor  taste  to  speak  often  of  oneself,  it  is  effrontery,  or 
rather,  a  kind  of  madness  to  praise  oneself  at  every  moment,  as 
does  Montaigne."  .  .  .  We  find  nothing  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Racine  in  Andromaque  or  Berenice,  and  nothing  of  the  life  of  Mo- 
liere  in  Tartuffe  or  le  Misanthrope.  .  .  .40 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  an  author  writes  because  he  has 
something  to  say  which  .  .  .  will  interest  everybody,  but  not  to  in- 
terest everybody  in  his  affairs,  and  even  less  to  interest  them  in  him- 
self. .  .  .  One  man  is  of  little  importance,  and  people  are  interested 
in  him  only  as  he  resembles  other  men.41 

What  shall  we  conclude?  That  all  personal  literature  is  to  be 
condemned  as  unsocial  and  unliterary?  Far  from  it;  Brunetiere's 
historical  sense  is  too  keen  to  permit  him  to  deny  for  personal 
motives  a  thing  developed  and  sanctioned  by  time.  Personal  litera- 
ture was  non-existent  in  the  seventeenth  century;  it  is  very  much 
alive  in  the  nineteenth,  and  has  contributed  some  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  that  period,  while  the  impersonal  forms  of  the 
golden  age, — Classic  tragedy  and  pulpit  eloquence, — have  disap- 
peared.   He  concludes  that  the  development  of  personal  literature 


■  Manual,  102-4. 
30  QC,    214. 
40  QC,   214,   215,   216. 
"Ibid.,   231. 
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corresponds  to  the  development  of  society,  and  in  a  word,  to  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modern  life.  The  rigid  order  which  main- 
tained our  ancestors  in  the  rank  or  condition  to  which  they  were 
born  has  given  way  to  democracy,  with  social  categories  so  indefi- 
nite that  they  scarcely  exist.  A  man  can  easily  move  from  one  to 
another,  and  if  need  be,  traverse  them  all. 

It  results  that  the  field  of  experience  for  each  of  us  is  greatly 
enlarged;  we  undergo  many  experiences  which  our  fathers  never 
knew;  modern  life,  with  its  unparalleled  complexity,  is  different 
for  each  of  us.  Instead  of  resemblances  it  is  the  differences  of  our 
lives  which  become  more  striking  day  by  day.  The  "general  man," 
who  perhaps  never  existed,  has  become  a  pure  abstraction.  The 
uniformity  of  our  modern  dress  makes  us  appear  more  alike  than 
in  past  ages,  but  a  brief  examination  reveals  a  thousand  shadings. 
Morally,  even  more  than  physically,  the  "type"  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Therefore  the  central  problem  of  literature  has  changed. 
Henceforth  its  object  is  the  study  of  the  individual.  The  less  we 
resemble  each  other,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  penetrate  the 
soul  of  others.  There  is  scarcely  any  common  measure.  Yet  the 
understanding  of  man  is  still  the  most  important  thing  for  man; 
therefore  we  shall  attain  it  only  by  "confessing  ourselves."  We 
know  man  in  general  well  enough,  and  if  we  do  not  know  him,  we 
have  only  to  open  a  treatise  on  psychology.  But  what  we  do  not 
know  is  the  individual,  and  we  shall  know  him  only  through 
himself. 

So  sing  your  loves,  oh  poets,  and  relate  your  adventures,  oh  novel- 
ists! Put  yourself  and  your  conception  of  life  into  your  works, — not 
the  conception  that  you  received  from  tradition  or  borrowed  from  the 
models,  but  .  .  .  the  one  which  experience  imposed  upon  you.  .  .  . 
You  will  always  be  interesting  enough  if  you  are  sincere,  and  you 
will  always  be  sincere  enough  if  that  is  your  sole  preoccupation.  Foi 
there  is  no  combination  of  circumstances  imaginable  which  is  not 
surpassed  by  reality;  there  is  no  dramatist's  plot  which  equals  the 
tragedy  or  comedy  of  life;  and  there  is  no  work,  finally,  which  is 
worth  the  simple  confession  of  a  soul.42 

This  seems  startling,  coming  from  our  critic,  but  he  for- 
mulates "conditions"  under  which  this  program  shall  be  carried 
out.     It  is  a  matter  of  interpretation.     Since  sincerity  is  the  only 

**Ibid.t  238. 
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excuse  for  being  impertinent,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  author  is 
entirely  sincere.  He  will  not  fabricate,  like  Baudelaire,  a  "pre- 
tentious, laborious,  lying  originality"43  which  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  in  maintaining  the  opposite  of  accepted  opinions.  If 
the  writer  resembles  his  fellow  men,  he  will  not  attempt  to  differ 
from  them,  and  to  differ  from  himself  each  succeeding  day.  Orig- 
inality would  be  too  cheap  at  this  price.  Originality  is  not  artifi- 
ciality.  Neither  is  it  a  puerile  disdain  of  tradition. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  naively  insolent  than  our  present-day  per- 
suasion .  .  .  that  the  world  began  only  with  ourselves.  Naturalness 
and  sincerity  of  expression  are  the  last  qualities  that  a  conscientious 
writer  can  acquire.44 

Since  personal  literature  aims  to  show  the  individuality,  and 
hence  the  "differentness,"  of  its  author,  he  will  do  well  to  make 
sure  of  the  rarity  of  his  impressions.  To  do  this  he  must  study 
life,  and  society, — and  even  books.  Otherwise  his  Journal  or  his 
Memoirs  will  be  banal,  and  he  will  be  reproached  for  resembling 
everybody,  when  he  started  out  to  show  how  much  he  differed 
from  them. 

And  finally,  if  he  does  differ  from  them,  it  is  well  for  him  to 
know  how  and  why.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  be  as  you  are;  you 
must  also  justify  your  being  thus.  Our  individuality  is  only  too 
often  a  matter  of  the  cut  of  our  clothes,  the  color  of  our  neckties, 
the  shape  of  our  hat.  Now  if  you  examine  our  lyric  poetry  you 
will  see  that  it  is  personal  literature, — the  poet  does  indeed  sing 
of  himself,  but  only  of  those  traits  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  other  men.  Note  the  subjects  of  the  masterpieces, — love, 
tcedium  vitce,  the  fear  of  death.  Vigny  is  inferior  to  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  Musset,  because  he  is  too  personal,  too  much  confined  within 
his  ivory  tower.  The  first  rank  is  attained  only  by  those  who,  even 
while  being  themselves  and  filling  their  work  with  their  person, 
have  kept  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  truly 
differ  from  them  only  by  the  splendor  of  the  beauty  with  which 
they  have  informed  those  sentiments  which  are  yours  and  mine,  as 
well  as  theirs. 


™Ibid.,   239. 
"Ibid.,    240-241. 
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Such  is  the  power  of  the  commonplace.  If  one  is  original  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  departs  from  it,  yet  he  remains  such  only  ...  by 
letting  it  be  seen  that  he  has  not  denied  its  importance,  and  that  it 
was  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  denying  it  that  he  departed  from 
it,  but  rather  to  come  back  to  it  in  an  original  way.45 

Personal  literature  is  permissible,  then,  in  lyric  poetry,  provid- 
ing certain  bounds  are  not  overstepped.  But  it  is  questionable  in 
the  novel.  Flaubert  was  right  when  he  maintained  that  the  pub- 
lic had  no  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  novelist.  A  few  ex- 
ceptions do  not  invalidate  the  rule.  We  may  take  a  certain  pleasure 
in  trying  to  determine,  in  Werther,  Adolphe,  Rene,  how  much  of 
the  author's  life  is  portrayed,  and  who  were  the  characters  in  real 
life  who  sat  for  certain  portraits.  But  these  novels  are  inferior  to 
works  like  Eugenie  Grandet,  le  Pere  Goriot,  and  Adam  Bede, 
which  do  not  need  an  historical,  psychological,  and  biographical 
commentary.  For  if  the  object  of  the  novel  is  the  representation  of 
reality,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  approaches  perfection  to  the 
extent  that  this  reality  is  proved,  as  it  were,  by  itself, — by  the 
fidelity  of  its  imitation, — and  has  no  need,  to  be  accepted  as  such, 
of  witnesses  to  guarantee  it. 

A  fortiori,  history  should  be  impersonal.  All  the  fine  argu- 
ments to  prove  the  contrary  fall  of  their  own  weight. 

It  can  ...  be  maintained  theoretically  that  what  we  like  in  an  au- 
thor is  himself,  the  man  who  is  revealed  by  his  writings,  and  far 
more  than  the  things  that  he  says,  the  manner  in  which,  while  saying 
them,  he  betrays  himself  to  us  without  meaning  to.46  But  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  what  we  like  in  the  Iliad,  is  Homer,  since  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he1  never  existed,  or  that  what  we  prefer  in  Macbeth  or 
Othello  is  Shakespeare,  since  they  now  claim  that  he  was  Bacon.  And 
when,  instead  of  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  it  is  a  question  of  our  con- 
temporaries, the  paradox  ceases  to  be  one,  and  it  is  truly  a  kind  of 
impertinence. 


45  Ibid.,   246. 

46  This  is  probably  a  recollection  of  Lemaitre's  long  article  on  Brunetiere,  to  which 
reference  has  frequently  been  made.  The  young  critic  had  closed  his  essay  very  gracefully, 
and  with  a  touch  of  malice,  as  follows:  "In  the  last  analysis,  what  is  interesting  in  a  work 
of  art  _  is  the  transformation  and  even  the  deformation  of  reality  by  a  mind, — it  is  that 
mind   itself,   provided  it   be   outstanding. 

Et  ce  qu'on  aime  en  vous,  Madame,  c'est  vous-meme. 

"What  I  like  in  the  poorest  book  of  Flaubert,  is  still  Flaubert.  What  pleases  me  in 
the  most  severe  article  of  M.  Brunetiere,  is  M.  Brunetiere.  So  I  shall  refrain,  in  closing, 
from  wishing  him  a  little  indulgence,  a  little  frivolity,  a  little  depravity;  he  would  only 
lose  by  it!  At  least  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  gain,  whereas,  such  as  he  is,  and  although 
my  impressions  are  not  the  same  as  his  one  time  in  ten,  I  do  not  hesitate  (please  excuse  the 
solemn   formula)   to  hail  him  as  a  master."     (Les  Contemporains,  I,   248.) 
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You  cannot  decently  say,  when  you  have  just  read  .  .  .  I'His- 
toire  du  peuple  d' Israel,  that  you  were  interested  only  in  the  person 
and  talent  of  M.  Renan,  for  it  would  amount  to  saying  that  what 
he  studied  forty  years  to  learn,  we  knew  already,  or  we  suspected 
as  much,  or  it  is  indifferent  to  us.47  ...  I  would  as  soon  have  you 
say,  when  you  have  just  finished  reading  The  Origin  of  Species,  that 
you  were  interested  only  in  Charles  Darwin;  which  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  this  enormity,  that  instead  of  studying  for  half  a  century 
the  problems  of  general  natural  history,  Darwin,  in  his  little  house 
at  Down,  might  as  well  have  twiddled  his  thumbs,  and  still  have 
been  the  same  Darwin. 

But  if  you  cannot  say  this,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  affectation 
of  dilettantism  ?  What  is  its  sense  ?  And  must  you  not  admit  that  there 
is  in  a  work  something  more  than  ...  a  "man"?48 

He  concludes  that  criticism,  more  than  any  other  form,  should 
be  impersonal  and  objective.  A  critic  sometimes  lets  his  prejudices 
or  his  personal  taste  intervene,  "but  he  is  certainly  at  fault,  and 
criticism  was  not  invented  for  that."49  He  should  do  his  best  to  be 
impersonal,  and  the  great  reason  is  that  if  we  are  interested  in 
Goethe  or  Rousseau  personally,  it  is  because  they  are  the  authors 
of  their  works.  "Who  is  interested  today  in  the  person  of  the 
Abbe  Trublet  or  Courtilz  de  Sandras?  .  .  .  This  thought  should 
make  us  [critics]  be  modest,  and  dissuade  us,  when  we  speak  of 
them,  from  claiming  ...  to  interest  the  reader  in  ourselves. 
But  if  we  are  speaking  of  Goethe  or  Rousseau,  what  vanity  to 
attempt  to  make  them  forgotten,  by  obtruding  ourselves !  .  .  . 
And  why  not  our  family,  too,  and  our  business  affairs,  and  the 
state  of  our  health?"50 

The  critic  will  therefore  strive  at  all  times  to  be  impersonal 
and  objective;  to  subordinate  his  personal  prejudices  and  tastes 
to  "the  search  for  the  value  of  works  or  for  the  law  of  genres"  ;51 
and  thus  he  will  advance  the  cause  of  criticism,  of  art,  and  of 
society. 


47  Doubtless  a  thrust  at  Anatole  France,  whose  intended  review  of  this  work  by  Renan, 
turned  out  to  be  only  a  musing  over  the  toy  Noah's  ark  of  his  childhood.  (La  Vie  littiraire, 
II.)      Brunetiere   more   than  once  showed   how   scandalized   he   was  at   such  demeanor. 

48  QC,   248-250. 

49  Ibid.,  250. 

50  Ibid.,   251.     Another  thrust  at  Anatole  France. 
»/«</.,   220. 
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"evolution"  INTERPRETS  LITERARY  HISTORY 

The  disposition  to  consider  the  genres  as  distinct  entities  has 
doubtless  been  noticed.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this  practise  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  Brunetiere's  literary  history  and  criticism.  To  trace 
the  evolution  of  the  genres  is  to  chart  the  history  of  literature, 
and  to  apply  to  the  separate  works  the  "laws"  thus  discovered, 
is  criticism.  In  truth,  he  did  not  at  first  so  formulate  his  pro- 
cedure, but  it  was  essentially  such  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
theoretical  pronouncements  and  rigid  practices  of  his  middle  per- 
iod represent,  in  scientific  guise,  the  general  tendencies  of  his 
earlier  work. 

The  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  genres  has  been  so  con- 
sistently represented  as  Brunetiere's  sole  originality  that  it  has 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  his  name  and  reputation.  This  is 
untrue  and  unjust,  and  we  shall  presently  return  to  the  charge. 
But  for  the  moment  it  is  enough  that  the  theory  of  literary  evo- 
lution is  entirely  characteristic  of  its  author.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  its  implications  and  consequences. 

Its  immediate  and  most  general  characteristic  is  the  rational 
point  of  view  it  implies.  "Evolution  is  not  a  system;  it  is  an  hy- 
pothesis and  a  method,"  Brunetiere  frequently  replied  to  his  crit- 
ics. Nevertheless,  his  method  was  thoroughly  systematic  in  prac- 
tise, and  this  is  what  finally  discredited  it.  Note  that  the  theory,  as 
such,  is  quite  defensible.  His  various  expositions  and  defenses 
of  it  are  logically  sound.  Even  his  provision  for  the  work  of 
genius  (which  is  the  aspect  most  frequently  assailed)  is  a  direct 
analogy  from  Darwin,52  and  forms  an  integral,  harmonious  con- 
tribution to  the  whole.  Irving  Babbitt  commented:53  "If  Bru- 
netiere's parallel  be  exact,  the  individual  who  innovates  in  litera- 
ture does  so  in  obedience  to  a  blind  cosmic  impulse  rather  than  by 
a  deliberate  act  of  his  own  will."  He  might  have  added  that  such 
a  conception  of  genius  is  typical  of  the  venturesome  theorist.  Says 
Schopenhauer : 

...  the  spring  that  moves  genius  to  the  production  of  its  works  .  .  . 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  instinct,  which  drives  the  man  of  genius  to  give 
permanent  form  to  what  he  sees  and  feels,  without  being  conscious  of 

52  Cf.    EC,    VI,    12,    20,    21. 

53  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism,  p.  326. 
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any  further  motive.  It  works,  in  the  main,  by  a  necessity  similar  to 
that  which  makes  a  tree  bear  its  fruit;  and  no  external  condition  is 
needed  but  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  thrive.54 

The  expression  strongly  suggests  Taine,  who  was,  it  should  be 
remembered,  Brunetiere's  beloved  teacher  and  a  lifelong  influence. 
If  these  great  minds  agree  on  this  subject,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  assume  that  their  conception  of  genius  is  the  typical  result 
of  the  speculative  approach  to  art. 

It  is  this  same  approach  which  leads  Brunetiere  to  make  ab- 
straction of  the  literary  genres,— "vegetative  abstractions,"  said 
Lemaitre,55  "which  have  trunks  and  grow  branches.  .  .  .  For 
him,  the  genres  alone  exist;  the  works,  very  little;  the  authors, 
still  less."  But  considered  historically,  and  the  historical  is 
Brunetiere's  habitual  manner  of  consideration,  the  genres  do 
seem  to  have  a  certain  life,  to  develop  and  decline, — hence,  evo- 
lution; a  certain  genre  unquestionably  suffers  from  the  extreme 
popularity  of  another, — hence  "struggle  for  life"  and  natural  se- 
lection;56 certain  genres  undoubtedly  outlive  their  usefulness, 
decline,  and  die,  while  some  of  their  qualities  pass  into  surviving 
or  newer  forms, — hence  the  "transformation  of  the  genres."57 

It  is  the  rational  approach  once  more  which,  after  establishing 
the  biological  analogy,  seeks  to  draw  scientific  conclusions.  Brune- 
tiere has  frequently  been  reproached  for  omitting  from  his  Manual, 
for  evolutionary  reasons,  any  consideration  of  Calvin,  Saint-Si- 
mon and  Madame  de  Sevigne.  It  has  less  often  been  noted  that 
the  same  reasons  have  modified  his  treatment  of  the  authors  that 
he  does  consider.58     When  a  genre  is  considered  an  autonomous 

54  Op.  cit.,  374,  375.  Cf.  Brunetiere:  'The  greatest  poets  and  painters  never  realize 
all  that  they  have  put  into  their  work,  and  this  is  precisely  what  makes  them  truly 
great   .    .    ."    (NELC,   211-212.) 

55  Les   Contemp orains,   VI,   316. 

58  For  a  good  example  of  this,  cf.  EC,   V,   32-33. 

57  E.  R.  Curtius  takes  exception  to  Brunetiere's  statement  that  a  genre  can  die.  "Is 
French  classic  tragedy  indeed  dead?  For  a  living  being,  death  means  dissolution,  destruction. 
But  the  tragedy  of  Racine  and  Corneille  is  not  destroyed,  is  not  dissolved,  is  not  ravished  by 
time.  It  still  lives;  it  lives  at  each  performance,  at  each  reading,  wherever  its  particular  art 
encounters  a  receptive  mind."     (Op.   cit.,    74.) 

One  is   reminded  of  M.  Rene  Benjamin's  delightful  comedy,   les  Plaisirs  du  hasard: 

Second    Professor. — When    did    La    Fontaine    die? 

The    Candidate. — Why,    the   dear    bonhomtne    is    still    living! 

Second    Professor — What,    he's    still    living? 

The   Candidate. — He   will   never   die. 

Second  Professor. — Ah,  you're  being  clever;  I'll  have  you  understand,  sir,  that  clever- 
ness is  not  allowed  here.  (Petite  Illustration  (theatre),  nouvelle  serie,  no.  71,  June  10, 
1922,   p.    12.) 

58  To    the    extent,    of    course,    that    his    treatment    is    "evolutionary." 
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entity,  one  can  indeed  discourse  upon  its  constituent  works,  but 
only  those  elements  which  they  hold  in  common  are  susceptible  to 
such  treatment.  Specifically,  the  content  or  ideas  of  literary  works 
can  be  compared,  judged,  and  ranked,  but  hardly  the  structure, 
even  less  the  style,  and  least  of  all  those  elusive  qualities  which 
make  a  great  artist  what  he  is, — individual,  unique,  incomparable. 

He  was  aware  of  the  reproach,  since  Lemaitre  made  it  open- 
ly,59 but  some  years  passed  before  he  took  it  seriously.  And  if  we 
would  be  fair  we  must  admit  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
matter.  Brunetiere  never  claimed  that  evolutionary  criticism  should 
displace  all  other  varieties,  and  if  any  of  his  statements  could  be 
taken  to  mean  this,  it  would  still  remain  that  his  own  practise  did 
not  exemplify  it.  V Evolution  de  la  poesie  lyrique  is  "evolution," 
if  you  will,  but  an  unsuspecting  reader  might  very  well  take  it 
for  a  "History."  He  might  find  it  to  be  somewhat  lacking  in  grace 
and  delicacy,  but  these  are  not  indispensable  to  evolution.  Some 
of  the  best  essays  in  the  Etudes  critiques  are  as  "evolutionary," 
save  perhaps  for  the  biological  terminology,  as  the  volumes  so 
entitled.  "Des  Provinciales,"  "Jansenistes  et  cartesiens,"  (in  vol- 
ume four),  and  "la  Formation  de  l'idee  de  progres"  (volume  five), 
are  masterful  handlings  of  ideas  and  influences,  as  fine  as  anything 
of  their  kind  that  has  been  done.  They  are  evolutionary  in  every- 
thing but  the  name.  But  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  primarily 
literary. 

What  conclusion  should  we  draw  ?  That  the  "evolutive  method" 
is  not  so  black  as  it  has  been  painted,  and  that  it  is  good  in  its 
place.  The  Manual,  which  is  the  most  extensive  application  of 
the  method,  is  remarkable  for  its  unity  of  tone  and  inspiration, 
its  penetrating  analysis,  its  pellucid  exposition  of  ideas  and  liter- 
ary movements,  and  for  the  perspective  and  logical  structure  which 
weld  all  these  into  a  coherent  whole.  Its  information  is  almost 
unerring.    For  how  many  other  manuals  can  the  same  be  said? 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  evolutionary  method  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  considered  as  a  complete  critical  tech- 
nique. Though  he  did  not  advocate  it  as  such,  he  tended  for  a 
time  to  "abound  in  his  own  sense,"  as  the  French  say,  and  to  con- 
sider it  the  sole  technique  at  least  for  the  writing  of  the  history 


59  Les  Contemporains,   I,    237,    243-8;    VI,    112,   314-8. 
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of  literature.60  And  certainly  he  felt  that  his  contemporaries 
Lemaitre  and  A.  France  would  gain  by  adopting  something  of  this 
method.  We  may  doubt  it.  Their  method  (if  the  word  is  appli- 
cable), was  the  best  one  for  them,  just  as  Brunetiere's  was  the  best 
for  him.  And  his  evolutionary  method,  it  should  be  made  clear, 
was  no  radical  departure  from  his  previous  technique,  but  rather 
a  development  of  it.  Disregarding  its  most  startling  feature,  that  is 
to  say,  its  scientific  terminology,  it  means  only  tracing  the  history 
of  a  genre,  and  "locating"  the  various  works  in  this  history,  by 
showing  what  novelties  the  works  contain,  what  old  elements  have 
disappeared,  and  what  permanent  acquisitions  have  befallen  the 
genre  by  the  appearance  of  one  or  another  work.  By  such  con- 
siderations, the  "curve"  of  the  genre's  evolution  may  be  described, 
the  highest  point  of  the  curve  marking  the  maturity  of  the  genre 
(in  plain  language,  the  period  of  its  masterpieces),  and  the  decline 
of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  works  of  imitation.  Now  if  we 
disregard  the  "curves"  (which,  presumably,  are  an  indication  of 
the  esprit  de  geometrie) ,  it  seems  clear  that  this  has  always  been 
done,  more  or  less,  in  literary  criticism.  Lovers  of  literature  did 
not  wait  for  Brunetiere  to  tell  them  that  there  were  poor  tragedies 
written  before  Corneille  and  Racine,  and  poor  ones  after  them. 
Brunetiere  merely  saw  an  analogy  with  natural  science,  and  pro- 
claimed that  the  tragedies  before  Corneille  and  Racine  had  to  be 
poor,  and  likewise  those  after  them.  This  is  his  originality, — or 
rather,  since  we  must  not  be  careless  in  our  use  of  the  word  "orig- 
inality,"— this  is  his  "contribution."  But  no!  He  frequently  con- 
fuses the  two  terms,  and  this  confusion  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
grettable consequence  of  his  "scientific"  method. 

A  word  in  explanation.  The  evolutionary  method  is  too  bold, 
and  attempts  to  explain  too  much.  The  first  scientific  velleity  to  be 
found  in  Brunetiere  dates  from  1877, — almost  the  beginning  of  his 
career. 

In  literature  as  in  natural  history,  there  are  transitional  works.  And 
if  literary  criticism  .  .  .  took  pride  in  being  consistent,  and  sub- 
mitted, once  for  all,  the  liberty  of  its  movements  to  the  rigors  of 
scientific   discipline,  it   would  perhaps  consecrate  the   best   of  its  at- 


00  But  not  for  "literary  history."  He  distinguishes  carefully  between  the  two.  By 
"literary  history"  he  means,  roughly  speaking,  an  encyclopedia  of  literary  history;  by 
"history  of  literature"  he  means  a  history  of  "essential  works,"  those  which  are  unique 
or  influential.  In  other  words,  the  one  is  broadly  historical  and  the  other  is  strictly  lit- 
erary.     This    idea   seems    to   be   developed    from    Nisard. 
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tention  to  these  works  of  transition.  For  you  cannot  explain  genius, 
but  you  can  explain  talent,  and  by  doing  so,  you  show  wherein,  by 
what,  and  how  genius  is  inexplicable.  And  is  this  not  precisely  .  .  . 
what  Royer-Collard  forcefully  termed  "deriving  ignorance  from  its 
highest  source"?  The  fables  of  Arnault  are  very  acceptable, — to 
teach  you  to  appreciate  those  of  La  Fontaine.61 

In  other  words,  the  critic  should  explain  everything  he  can, 
and  what  is  left  will  be  genius.  A  scoffer  might  suggest  that  it  is  a 
poor  method  which  defines  genius  by  its  relation  to  inferior  minds. 
Schopenhauer  says,  "You  can  never  read  bad  literature  too  little, 
nor  good  literature  too  much."62  And  again,  "If  a  man  wants  to 
read  good  books,  he  must  make  a  point  of  avoiding  bad  ones ;  for 
life  is  short,  and  time  and  energy  limited."63  But  this  is  one  point 
on  which  Brunetiere  did  not  agree  with  Schopenhauer,  and  his  evo- 
lutionary method  is  based  on  comparison  and  classification,  with 
a  view  to  explaining  as  much  as  possible.  In  1891,  at  the  height 
of  his  enthusiasm  for  evolution,  he  replied  to  his  critics  who  com- 
plained that  his  system  left  nothing  to  chance  and  to  genius,  "I  do 
not  deny  chance;    I  try  to  explain  it."64 

He  tried  to  explain  genius,  too,  despite  his  disclaimer,  and 
we  have  some  startling  judgments  from  him  on  the  subject.  Tal- 
ent, genius,  originality,  invention — all  are  rolled  into  one,  and 
are  merely  the  various  names  by  which  he  indicates  an  author's 
"contribution"  to  the  genre.   Comparing  Voltaire  and  Hugo: 

Both  of  them  possessed  in  a  supreme  degree  the  gift  of  complying 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  opinion  of  their  time  .  .  .  and  both  owed 
their  success  in  this  direction  to  the  same  gift  of  "virtuosity," — a  gift 
which  enabled  them  to  appropriate  the  inventions  or  the  ideas  of 
their  contemporaries,  with  a  view  to  transforming  them  and  to  giving 
them  definite  expression.  .  .  .  This  faculty  of  appropriation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  forms  of  genius  itself,  and  in  any  case  it  seems  to  constitute 
the  very  definition  of  talent  65 

At  bottom,  our  critic  feels  that  a  man's  talent  or  genius  is 
measured  by  his  influence.  Just  as  he  disregards  Madame  de 
Sevigne  and  Saint-Simon  because  they  exerted  no  influence,  so 


"EC,   I,   257. 

62  Op.  cit.,   246. 

63  Ibid.,   336. 
64ETF,   82. 

65  Manual  467. 
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he  considers  an  author  who  "counts"  largely  from  this  point  of 
view. 

You  may  be  sure  .  .  .  that  my  method  is  not  concerned  with 
examining  the  value  of  the  Ginie  du  Ckristianisme  as  a  work  of 
apologetics,  or  even  its  author's  degree  of  sincerity.  It  is  only  the 
living  of  whom  we  have  the  right  to  demand  sincerity,  to  accord 
their  deeds  with  their  words.  .  .  .  But  as  for  the  dead,  it  is  no  concern 
of  ours  whether  the  things  they  said  were  sincere,  or  even  just  or 
true,  and  it  is  enough  for  us  that  they  said  things  which  were  influ- 
ential.66 

Those  who  maintained  that  the  evolutionary  method  tended 
to  become  unliterary  were  not  without  some  justification.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  above  was  written  at  the  height  of 
Brunetiere's  evolutionary  fervor,  and  that  he  was  not  always  so 
one-sided.  In  the  same  book  he  devotes  an  equal  amount  of 
space  to  Sainte-Beuve  (the  poet),  as  to  Lamartine,  to  Vigny,  or 
to  Musset. 

.  .  .  even  though  we  should  find  in  his  poetry  only  a  distant,  uncer- 
tain promise  of  the  qualities  which  we  admire  in  his  Port-Royal  or 
his  Causeries  du  lundi,  still  his  work,  his  role  and  his  influence  could 
not  be  omitted  in  the  evolution  of  lyricism.  .  .   67 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  Sainte-Beuve  is  just  as  much  a 
"point  in  the  curve"  as  Lamartine  or  Musset ;  perhaps  even  more. 
It  is  doubtful  that  Musset  exerted  any  considerable  influence  (in 
Brunetiere's  sense),  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Lamartine  did 
not.  The  chapter  on  Lamartine,  incidentally,  is  very  curious.  It 
is  really  an  hors-d'oeuvre,  as  far  as  evolution  is  concerned,  since 
Brunetiere  is  inclined  to  admit  that  Lamartine  imitated  nobody, 
and  that  nobody  imitated  him.68  He  has  no  striking  qualities, 
and  no  genuine  innovations.  Of  the  thirty-three  pages  devoted  to 
him,  only  seven  lines69  are  directly  concerned  with  evolution,  and 
Brunetiere  closes  the  chapter  with  the  statement  that  Lamartine 
was  not  a  Romanticist.  He  evidently  felt  that  he  could  not  de- 
cently omit  Lamartine  from  his  program,  so  he  proceeded  to  spin 
out  a  chapter  on  the  poet's  biography,  philosophy,  subject-matter. 

6BEPL,   I,   88-9. 

67  Ibid.,    220. 

68  Except  in  his  inferior  work,  of  course,  which  is  precisely  what  does  not  count. 
69EPL,   I,    139. 
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He  also  inserted  a  disquisition  upon  the  difference  between  lyric 
and  dramatic  themes,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  a  rather 
long  discussion  of  Lamartine's  "precursors."70  But  as  for  evolu- 
tion, it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Lamartine  cannot  be  made 
a  link  in  a  chain,  and  the  critic  tacitly  admits  this  when,  in  con- 
clusion, the  only  "contribution"  of  the  poet  to  the  genre  is  de- 
scribed thus :  "He  constituted  almost  all  the  lyric  themes  on  which 
poetry  was  to  live  for  the  next  fifty  years."71  If  we  look  back  a 
few  pages,  we  learn  that  these  themes  were  nature,  love,  death,  and 
the  idea  of  God.  And  this  is  Lamartine's  "contribution,"  and  this 
is  his  "originality" ! 

One  advantage  of  the  method  which  I  am  applying  is  that  it  does 
not  bring  to  light  the  defects  of  a  great  poet  unless  these  defects 
have  exerted  an  influence,  begotten  imitators,  and  as  it  were,  led 
astray  subsequent  poets.  Have  they  harmed  only  our  poet?  Then  we 
do  not  need  to  consider  them.  .  .  .72 

But  who  does  not  see  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  poet's  good 
qualities?  Genius  cannot  be  imitated,  and  perhaps  not  even  talent, 
and  yet  if  the  evolutionary  method  remains  true  to  its  program,  it 
spends  itself  in  a  detailed  consideration  of  "influences"  and  "de- 
velopments."73 And  such  studies  have  their  place,  certainly,  as  in 
the  tracing  of  ideas  and  literary  movements,  but  these  considera- 
tions are  primarily  historical,  and  they  are  literary  only  in  an  in- 
direct manner. 

The  historical  turn  of  mind  which  induced  him  to  confuse  his- 
torical and  literary  considerations  thus  led  him  to  identify  influ- 
ence with  originality,  and  consequently,  with  talent  or  even  genius. 
He  speaks  emphatically  of  the  originality  of  those  writers  who 
have  "extended  the  domain  of  literature."  Such  are  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Buffon,  Montesquieu,  Fontenelle,  Renan. 

I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  if  literary  invention  lies  anywhere, 
it  lies  in  this, — ; — the  invention  of  means  which  bring  ideas  from  the 
.  .  .  obscurity  of  technology  into  general  intellectual  circulation.  A 
great  writer  is  he  who,  conceiving  such  an  ambition,  finds  within  him- 


70  Which  is  rather  useless,  it  would  seem.  It  is  perhaps  permissible  to  note  certain 
similarities  to  Parny  and  J.-B.  Rousseau,  in  order  to  show  that  Lamartine  was  not  an  in- 
novator,  but   it  seems  idle   to  quote   Bossuet  and   Bertaut. 

"EPL,   I,    139. 

™Ibid.,  137. 

73  Brunetiere   practically   admitted   this,   in   an   unguarded   moment.      Cf.   ibid.,   47-8. 
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self  what  is  necessary  to  realize  it.  If  Buffon  had  no  other  merit,  he 
would  still  be  a  great  writer  for  having  done  this  in  natural  history.74 

The  idea  is  attractive  at  first  glance,  but  upon  reflection  it 
seems  specious.  The  historical  consideration  is  too  pronounced. 
Brunetiere  makes  it  clear  that  such  a  writer's  superiority,  and 
originality,  lies  in  his  being  the  first  to  annex  a  territory  to  the 
domain  of  literature.  It  seems  evident  that  if  an  unknown  manu- 
script of  real  literary  worth  should  be  discovered,  and  proved  to 
antedate  one  of  these  writers,  then  his  merit  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  But  mere  priority  is  not  literary  originality.  One 
wonders  what  has  happened  to  the  theory  of  the  commonplace, 
which  maintained  that  true  originality  was  exercised  upon  the 
most  frequently  used  subjects,  and  that  such  subjects  were  by 
definition  always  capable  of  inspiring  new  masterpieces  in  the 
truly  creative  mind. 

With  similar  intent,  he  says  of  Balzac: 

.  .  .  the  evolution  ...  of  the  modern  novel,  which  was  Balzac's 
great  work,  is  itself  but  the  expression  of  an  evolution  in  manners 
which  was  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  and  herein,  precisely,  lies 
his  incomparable  originality.  While  around  him  his  rivals  in  popu- 
larity .  .  .  copy  from  the  life  of  their  time  only  what  had  been 
copied  at  all  times.  .  .  .  Balzac  devotes  himself  to  the  new  char- 
acters, the  singularities  "as  yet  unseen,"  which  his  time  offers  to  his 
observation;  and  this  is  precisely  what  readers  brought  up  on  the 
classics  find  it  extremely  hard  to  forgive  him.75 

In  short, — and  this  is  the  general  thesis  of  the  volume  on  Bal- 
zac,— the  great  originality  and  merit  of  the  novelist  was  to  raise 
the  entire  province  of  contemporary  manners  to  the  dignity  of  art 
and  thus  to  have  constituted  the  very  definition  of  the  modern 
novel. 

The  idea  is  debatable,  especially  some  of  the  applications  which 
Brunetiere  makes  of  it.  For  the  moment  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  critic's  unfailing  tendency  to  "locate"  an  author  in  the  "evolu- 
tion" of  his  genre,  and  consequently  to  place  a  disproportionate 
emphasis  upon  historical  considerations,  especially  influence.    This 


74NQC,  139.  Brunetiere  frequently  returns  to  this  idea.  Cj.  ELC,  116,  346;  NELC, 
218,  323;  Manual.  285,  303,  518;  EC,  IV,  260;  DA,  81,  146;  Histoire  de  la  litera- 
ture francaise,  II,   284,   293;    III,   84;    IV,   346. 

75  Balzac,   220.    As   for  the  readers  brought  up  on   the  Classics,   they   usually  object  to 
Balzac's   treatment,   rather   than   his   subject   matter. 
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tendency  is  in  turn  a  manifestation  of  his  general  attitude  towards 
a  literary  work, — the  attitude  noted  by  Lemaitre  when  he  said: 

.  .  .  you  will  never  see  M.  Brunetiere  bury  himself  in  a  book  to  study 
it  for  itself  and  to  define  its  individual  charm.  For  him  a  book  is 
only  a  starting  point  or  an  example  in  support  of  a  theory, — an  oc- 
casion to  write  a  chapter  of  literary  history  or  to  consider  a  question 
of  aesthetics.76 

The  historian  and  logician  constantly  intervene,  and  the  de- 
termination to  explain  everything  possible  (and  what  will  be  left 
is  genius),  is  fatal  to  truly  literary  appreciation.  Everything  is 
explained,  and  delivered  in  neat  parcels  of  generalizations,  but 
the  critic  has  failed  to  appreciate  and  enjoy. 

This  historian  is  an  artist  in  dialectics.  He  even  delights  in  it,  and 
it  is  the  only  kind  of  pleasure  to  which  he  is  publicly  amenable. 
Among  written  works,  considered  as  facts  whose  law  of  succession 
should  be  sought,  the  great  joy  of  M.  Brunetiere  is  to  establish  un- 
seen and  surprising  connections.77 

At  least  he  derived  this  intellectual  pleasure  from  his  studies, 
and  it  would  be  indeed  ungracious  to  frown  upon  such  an  austere 
dilettantism.  But  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  agreed  that  literature 
holds  other  qualities  for  the  reader  of  true  perceptiveness.  The 
mania  of  explaining  everything  is  perhaps  a  form  of  unintelligence. 
By  his  libido  sciendi  Brunetiere  was  representative  of  his  age,  and 
a  continuator  of  Taine.78  They  are  both  distinguished  by  their 
efforts  to  "desupernaturalize"  genius. 

AUTONOMY  OF  THE  GENRES 
.  .  .  there  are  two  manners,  in  literature  and  in  art,  of  making  use 
of  nature,  of  the  models  it  offers  us,  and  the  means  it  puts  at  our 
disposal:  the  first  is  to  begin  by  dismembering  them,  so  to  speak,  and 
after  doing  so,  to  recombine  them  according  to  one's  idea  of  a  new 
architecture;  the  second  is  to  imitate  them  scrupulously,  according  to 
their  nature,  and  to  add  only  what  is  needed  to  stamp  them  as  works 
of  art.  .  .  .  Whoever  follows  the  first  is  an  idealist  in  art,  and  whoever 
follows  the  second  is  a  naturalist.79 


76  Les   Contemporains,    I,    219. 

77  J.   Lemaitre,  ibid.,  VI,   315. 

78  Taine  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  former  pupil.  He  wrote  to 
Brunetiere  in  1890:  "Your  comparison  of  the  literary  genres  with  those  of  the  animal  and 
vegetal  world  will  doubtless  carry  you  very  far,  and  I  await  with  lively  curiosity  your  next 
volumes.  On  many  points,  and  in  advance,  I  am  in  agreement  with  you.  ...  At  Paris,  this 
winter,  I  hope  that  I  may  discuss  these  great  subjects  with  you:  I  can  find  almost  nobody 
with  whom  I  can  speak  of  them.  .  .  .  You  may  be  sure  that  the  discoveries  that  you  will 
make  in  this  vast,  almost  virgin  field  will  have  no  more  attentive  reader  than  your  devoted 
servant."      (Quoted    from    V.    Giraud,    MH,    I,    88.) 

79  EC,  I,  335. 
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Disregarding  the  question  of  idealism  and  naturalism,  it  would 
seem  that  Brunetiere  followed  the  "first  manner"  just  described, 
and  that  he  has  unwittingly  given  us  an  excellent  short  description 
of  his  own  critical  method. 

His  belief  in  the  separateness  of  the  genres  led  him  to  distrust 
general  aesthetics.  Perrault,  in  his  Parallele,  was  the  first  to  lead 
literary  criticism  in  this  direction.  It  is  attractive,  but  danger- 
ous. Even  though  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  are  all  imitative 
arts,  their  respective  beauties  have  no  common  measure.  Surely 
not  if  we  include  music.  They  do  not  aim  at  the  same  result,  they 
do  not  employ  the  same  means,  they  do  not  address  the  same  senses. 
Diderot  followed  Perrault  in  his  confusion,  and  the  famous  Salons, 
praised  as  the  masterpieces  of  art  criticism,  are  in  truth  only  its 
corruption.80  What  he  says  of  painting  is  equally  applicable  to 
literature.  This  is  his  great  fault.81  He  does  not  know  the  specific 
laws  of  each  art.  These  laws  are  concerned  with  technique, — 
style  in  poetry,  touch  in  painting.  And  it  is  the  very  separateness 
of  the  various  techniques  which  accounts  for  the  separateness  of 
the  genres, — art,  music,  sculpture,  painting. 

And  note  that  if  this  were  not  the  case  ...  if  everything  which  is 
painted  could  be  written,  and  if  everything  written  could  be  sculp- 
tured, and  if  everything  sculptured  could  be  set  to  music, —  then 
there  would  remain  no  music,  or  sculpture,  or  painting,  or  poetry, 
and  there  would  subsist  but  one  form  of  art,  undivided,  confused, 
and  if  I  may  say  so,  truly  formless.82 

It  follows  that  literary  "transpositions  of  art"  are  foredoomed 
to  failure.  The  subject  can  be  transposed,  but  not  the  means  of 
expression.  It  is  possible  only  by  metaphor  to  "paint  with  words." 
"For  it  is  not  a  convention  arbitrarily  set  up  by  pedants  which 
has  at  all  times  determined  the  separation  of  the  genres,  and  de- 
limited the  proper  domain  of  each  art."83  Literature,  by  definition, 

80  EG,    121-2. 

81  Note  that  the  distinguished  American  critic,  W.  C.  Brownell,  took  the  opposite  posi- 
tion: "The  esoteric  in  their  [artists']  work  is  a  matter  not  of  art  .  .  .  but  of  science. 
.  .  .  The  only  practising  contributor  [to  art  criticism]  of  signal  importance,  it  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  was  a  litterateur, — even  a  novelist  and  a  poet. 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  in  America  .  .  a  considerable  number  of  practising  artists 
who  also  write  distinguished  criticism.  But  to  ascribe  its  excellence  to  their  technical  ex- 
pertness  .  .  .  would    really    be   doing   an    injustice.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Every  important  piece  of  literature,  as  every  important  work  of  plastic  art  is  the 
expression  of  a  personality,  and  it  is  not  the  material  of  it,  but  the  mind  behind  it  that 
invites  critical  interpretation.  Materially  speaking,  it  is  its  own  interpretation  "  (W  C 
Brownell.    Criticism,   New    York,   Scribner's,    1914,    nn.    10     14     16  ") 

82  EC,   II,   269-70.  ■ 

83  RN,   96,  97. 
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attempts  to  evoke  the  idea  of  things,  and  cannot  render  the  things 
themselves.  There  are  three  reasons  why  literature  cannot  ac- 
complish the  transposition  attempted  by  Daudet,  Gautier,  and 
others.  First:  painting  appeals  by  color,  and  words  by  sound. 
Second:  painting  is  in  space,  and  words  are  in  time.  Painting  is 
seized  all  at  once  by  the  eye;  there  is  no  beginning  or  end  to  it. 
Thus  the  separation  of  these  genres  corresponds  to  a  law  of  nature. 
Third :  word-painting  requires  that  one  use  constantly  the  language 
of  sensation.  Now  such  words  are  not  always  available,  and  even 
when  they  are,  they  often  miss  the  mark,  for  such  words  do  not 
suggest  the  same  sensation  to  all  listeners.  But  perhaps  the  great- 
est objection  to  such  procedure  is  that  the  constant  preoccupation 
to  render  sensations  would  necessarily  bring  about  the  incapacity 
to  express  sentiment  and  moral  observation.84 

Within  the  realm  of  literature  the  same  circumstances  are 
found.  The  genres  exist, — this  must  be  accepted  as  self-evident. 
They  are  distinct.  An  ode  is  not  a  comedy,  and  a  sonnet  is  not  a 
funeral  oration.  The  separation  of  the  genres  corresponds  to  the 
diversity  of  the  means  of  each  genre,  to  the  diversity  of  the  ob- 
ject of  each  art  (we  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  for  the  same  purpose 
as  we  go  to  a  sermon),  and  to  the  diversity  of  the  families  of 
minds.  There  will  always  be  readers  who  prefer  Horace  to  Virgil, 
just  as  there  will  always  be  poets  whose  turn  of  mind  is  Horatian 
rather  than  Virgilian.85 

"laws  of  the  genre"  as  criteria 

Now  if  we  study  the  history  of  a  genre,  we  can  observe  that 
its  exemplars  of  rarest  perfection  have  certain  qualities  in  common, 
and  likewise  display  a > general  exclusion  of  certain  other  qualities. 
Conversely,  the  poorer  works  of  the  genre  appear  to  have  lost  the 
first  qualities,  and  to  have  acquired  the  second.  By  inference,  then, 
the  first  qualities  are  the  necessary  conventions  or  laws  of  the 
genre,  by  which  all  works  of  the  same  type  may  be  judged.86 

It  is  the  masterpieces,  then,  which  determine  the  rules.87  This 
is  not  a  new  idea.   Even  for  Boileau,  "the  rule  is  not  a  rule  in  its 


84  Ibid.,   96-101. 

85  EG,    11-12,    18-20. 

88  This  is,  in  brief  summary,  the  theory  of  the  laws  of  the  genre.  If  his  criterion  of 
value  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  it  is  here.  This  theory  underlies  all  his  criticism,  being  ex- 
pressed as  early  as  1877  (cf.  RN,  82  and  passim),  constantly  repeated,  and  never  disavowed. 
The  biological  analogy  is  only  a  refinement  of  it. 

87ETF,   38,   219. 
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own  right,  but  because  he  sees  in  it  the  principle,  or  one  of  the 
principles,  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  tragedy."88  As  Moliere  has 
said,  "they  [the  rules]  are  only  a  few  easy  observations  which  good 
sense  has  made,"  and  Moliere  was  wrong  only  in  assuming  that 
these  observations  are  always  so  easy.89  The  rules  of  a  genre  are 
the  laws  of  that  genre,  inferred  from  its  nature  and  history.90  In 
this  sense,  the  rules  are  the  very  definition  of  the  genre,  which  can 
refuse  to  observe  them  only  under  penalty  of  ceasing  to  be.91  The 
fact  that  one  genre  evolves  from  another  does  not  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Herodotus  evolves  from  Homer,  and  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart  from  the  unknown  author  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  as  history  and  the  epic  became  distinct, — passed 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous, — each  acquired  its 
own  nature  and  laws.     The  laws  evolve  with  the  genre.92 

The  sophism  of  those  who  jeer  at  the  rules  lies  in  considering 
them  as  so  many  recipes  for  the  infallible  production  of  master- 
pieces, but  it  is  a  sophism.93  It  was  the  great  mistake  of  Classi- 
cism to  consider  them  as  recipes,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
Classicism  finally  perished.  The  great  writers  of  the  Classic  pe- 
riod were  preserved  from  error  only  by  their  genius.  But  it  is  true 
that  this  mistake  was  made  by  the  theorists  of  Classicism,  begin- 
ning with  Scaliger  and  Du  Bellay  in  his  Defense,  and  continuing 
through  Malherbe,  Chapelain,  perhaps  even  Boileau  in  his  Art 
Poetique,  but  especially  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  Andre  Chenier,  and 
Lemercier.  It  was  this  error  which  killed  the  Classic  forms,  but 
we  may  believe  that  true  Classicism  was  another  matter  since  Pas- 
cal, Bossuet,  Moliere  and  Racine  are  not  yet  dead.94 

As  for  the  utility  of  the  rules,  it  is  very  great.  The  knowledge 
and  application  of  them  provides  the  value  of  any  criticism  worthy 
of  the  name.  They  alone  can  bring  criticism  down  to  earth,  out  of 
the  cloudy  heights  where  are  elaborated  the  generalities  of  abstract 
aesthetics.  By  means  of  the  rules,  works  of  art  may  be  studied  in 
themselves;  judged  upon  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  by  their 
relation  to  some  supposed  ideal  beauty ;  characterized,  finally,  by 
the  words  which  fit  them,  and  not  by  those  vague,  indeterminate 

88  EC,   III,   6. 
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expressions  which  serve  indifferently  to  praise,  in  the  same  tone 
of  banal  admiration,  a  canvas  of  Raphael,  a  tragedy  of  Racine, 
or  an  opera  of  Mozart.95 

"What  are  those  sovereign  rules  ?"  it  may  be  asked.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  for  each  genre,  and  at  least  half  of  them  are  held 
in  common  by  neighboring  genres.96  The  "common  genres," — that 
is  to  say,  those  which  address  the  group,  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual,— must  be  impersonal.  The  common  genres  are  the  drama  and 
the  public  discourse,  such  as  sermon,  funeral  oration,  etc.  We 
do  not  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  the  author  discourse  about  his 
private  affairs.  The  drama  will  therefore  revolve  about  a  sub- 
ject of  general  concern,  in  which  all  spectators  may  take  an  in- 
terest. Similarly,  the  characters  must  be  normal  human  beings 
with  whose  situations  we  may  sympathize.97 

In  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  the  drama  is  represented  in 
a  short  interval  of  time  eliminates  character  development  as  a  dra- 
matic possibility.  That  is  the  function  of  the  novel.  The  drama 
does  not  show  the  character  in  progression,  but  fully  developed,  and 
struggling  with  circumstances.  Hence  the  primary  law  of  the 
drama  is  "the  spectacle  of  a  will,  striving  towards  a  goal,  and  con- 
scious of  the  means  which  it  employs."98  Corneille,  in  le  Cid,  was 
the  first  to  realize  this,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  drama 
has  only  served  to  prove  it.99 

So  much  for  the  "laws"  of  the  drama.  There  are  only  two  of 
them,  apparently,  upon  which  Brunetiere  insists.  But  he  makes 
certain  "observations"  which  occasionally  are  dwelt  upon  as  if 
they  were  laws.  For  example,  the  drama  need  not  be,  and  fre- 
quently is  not  literary.  The  plays  of  Scribe  and  Dumas  are  not 
literature,  but  they  are  unquestionably  dramatic.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hernani  and  les  Burgraves  are  literary,  but  are  certainly 
not  dramatic.  The  critic  is  inclined  to  say  the  same  of  Musset's 
plays.100    This  paradoxical  attitude  reminds  one  of  the  dramatic 


93  EC,  II,  269-70;  QC,  220.  For  a  vigorous  and  characteristic  diatribe  against  "vague 
and  pompous  praise,"  cf.  EC,  IV,   77   (Voltaire  being  the  offender  in  this  case). 

S6ELC,   286. 

97ELC,  263-5,  277.  The  fact  that  the  drama  is  played  before  an  audience  entails 
further  consequences,  in  the  belief  of  Brunetiere.  Greater  plot-interest,  sympathy,  and  a 
higher  moral  standard  (i.e.,  surer  poetic  justice)  are  exacted  of  the  drama  than  of  the 
novel.      (C/.   ibid..   234-250.) 

88  F.  Brunetiere's  The  Law  of  the  Drama,  Dramatic  Museum  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,   1914,  p.   73. 

It  has  aptly  been  remarked  that,  in  his  long  struggle  against  great  handicaps,  Bru- 
netiere himself  exemplified  his  law  of  the  drama.  (Nitze  and  Dargan,  History  of  French 
Literature,  New  York,  Holt,   1922,   p.    712.) 
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criticism  of  Francisque  Sarcey,  which  was  based  on  purely  tech- 
nical considerations.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  the  latter's 
articles  may  have  influenced  Brunetiere  to  make  this  irrational 
rationalization  of  the  attitude  of  the  celebrated  "Uncle  Sarcey." 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  drama,  let  us  note  one  other  "obser- 
vation" of  our  critic.  He  maintains  that  the  drama  is  not  so 
much  an  imitation  of  life  as  an  interpretation.  The  novel,  thanks 
to  its  greater  length,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  read  privately,  may 
imitate  life  in  its  diversity  and  ugliness.  The  theatre,  however, 
must  accomplish  its  effects  by  foreshortening,  and  the  nature  of  a 
public  performance  precludes  the  representation  of  acts  and  words 
whose  vulgarity  or  baseness  could  be  supported  only  in  private 
reading.  Hence  the  greater  necessity  of  conventions,  and  the  in- 
creased acceptability  of  idealization.  Vaudeville  is  a  parody  of 
life;  comedy  is  its  satire;  drama  or  tragedy  its  idealization.  For 
this  reason,  the  dramatist  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  same  stand- 
ards as  the  novelist.  A  writer  of  comedy,  for  example,  should  not 
be  reproached  for  his  lack  of  pity  and  sympathy,  or  for  his  lack 
of  moral  elevation,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  comedy  is  above 
all  the  satire  of  foibles  and  vices,  and  therefore  it  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  comedy  to  depict  life  as  ugly.101 

The  novel  need  not  be  so  impersonal  as  the  drama,  but  it  is 
well  for  it  to  approach  the  drama  in  this  regard,  rather  than  lyric 
poetry,  which  is  the  personal  genre  par  excellence.  The  function 
of  the  novel  is  the  imitation  of  everyday  life,  and  the  development 
of  characters.102  Circumstances  are  superior  to  man's  will,  in  the 
novel,  whereas  the  converse  is  true  of  the  drama.103  The  scrupu- 
lous imitation  of  reality  is  permissible,  but  not  required,  in  the 
novel.  If  the  author  completely  subordinates  himself  to  his  sub- 
ject, and  reproduces  it  in  its  entirety,  then  his  product  will  be  the 
Naturalistic  novel.  Such  is  the  work  of  Maupassant.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  may  use  reality  merely  as  a  point  of  departure, 
and  he  may  not  deform  it,  assuredly,  but  he  may  interpret,  prolong, 
correct  it.  This  is  the  idealistic  novel,  represented  by  George  Sand 
and  Octave  Feuillet.  Both  types  are  justified,  and  both  have  their 
place.104 


101  ELC,   282-3. 
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Of  whichever  type  it  be,  the  novel  must  deal  with  contempo- 
rary social  life.  It  will  show  normal  human  beings  at  grips  with 
circumstances,  and  its  primary  function  is  to  show  the  develop- 
ment of  character  by  this  encounter.  The  author's  attitude  towards 
all  this  should  be  one  of  sympathy,  if  possible,  or  at  least,  he  should 
observe  the  discreet  self-effacement  of  Maupassant.  Certainly  he 
must  not  adopt  the  misanthropic  scorn  of  Flaubert.  And  from 
such  subjects  and  such  treatment  we  shall  be  able  to  disengage  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  the  novel,  which  is  not  "preached,"  or  per- 
haps even  expressed,  but  is  implicit  in  the  author's  very  concep- 
tion of  life.  Such  art  will  be  moral,  because  healthy,  sane,  true; 
it  will  be  inspiriting,  because  it  will  teach  us  more  of  life;  and  it 
will  be  useful,  in  the  best  sense,  for  by  it  we  shall  increase  our 
knowledge  of  man.105 

Let  us  now  see  how  Brunetiere  uses  these  laws  to  motivate  his 
critical  judgments.  In  the  first  place,  a  literary  work  must  defi- 
nitely fit  into  one  of  the  genres.  Its  value  is  questionable  if  it  can- 
not readily  be  classified.  Daudet's  Rois  en  exil,  as  is  indicated 
by  its  subtitle,  Roman  d'histoire  moderne,  does  not  take  its  place 
in  any  category. 

What  is  an  historical  novel?  I  fear  that  it  is  something  which  is 
neither  novel  nor  history.  .  .  .  "That  is  nothing  serious,"  someone 
may  say.  I  reply  that  it  is  more  serious  than  is  generally  believed,  and 
that  this  confusion  of  the  genres  imparts  to  the  whole  work  a 
vague  uneasiness  which  is  communicated  to  the  reader.  ...  By  its 
qualities  .  .  .  this  book  might  be  of  a  certain  rank,  but  as  it  stands, 
it  is  of  the  rank  just  below.106 

It  is  to  be  doubted  that  les  Rois  en  exile  satisfies  the  laws  of  any 
genre;  what  is  certain  is  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  work  of 
.  .  .  rare  originality.107 

The  same  reproach  is  addressed  to  Voltaire's  tragedies.  Even 
had  he  been  able  to  write  better  in  verse, 

they  would  still  have  this  defect  ...  of  being  neither  tragedies 
nor  drames,  but  something  intermediary,  hybrid,  as  it  were,  and  conse- 
quently transitory.  Such  was  the  historical  novel,  in  our  day,  between 
the  novel  proper  and  history,  and  in  the  time  of  Voltaire  himself,  such 


105NELC,    124-129,    192-212;      EC,    V,    260-262;      ELC,    282-283;      378-382,    384-392. 
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were  the  tragidie  bourgeoise  and  the  comidie  larmoyante,  between 
drama  and  comedy.  "Bastard  species,"  he  said  himself,  "which  .  .  . 
bore  witness  to  the  inability  to  write  tragedies  or  comedies."  Change 
two  words  in  this  invective,  and  it  is  almost  more  true  of  Voltaire's 
tragedy  than  of  La  Chaussee's  comedy.  ...  In  spite  of  the  interest, 
the  author's  talent,  and  felicitous  verses,  such  is  the  power  of  the 
distinction  of  the  genres  that  this  single  word,  being  merited,  judges 
and  condemns  them.108 

This  idea  is,  evidently,  one  of  the  first  articles  in  our  critic's 
literary  creed.  Many  similar  judgments  could  be  listed.  Let  us 
note  here  that  the  dramatic  works  of  Quinault,  Le  Sage,  La  Chaus- 
see,  and  Musset  are  all  condemned  for  the  same  reason.109  Brune- 
tiere liked  to  repeat,  "the  first  quality  of  a  novel  is  that  it  be 
a  novel." 

Now  granting  that  it  is  a  novel,  and  not  something  else  in  dis- 
guise, the  next  requirement  is  that  it  live  up  to  the  entire  definition 
of  the  novel, — that  is,  to  all  the  rules  of  the  genre.  The  characters 
in  Gil  Bias  do  not  develop  during  the  course  of  the  story,  and 
since  it  is  "the  very  object  of  the  novel"  psychologically  to  develop 
characters,  it  follows  that  "Gil  Bias,  far  from  being  the  master- 
piece of  the  French  novel,  is  scarcely  a  novel  at  all,  since  it  lacks 
precisely  what  one  expects  of  a  novel."110  The  reader  will  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  earlier  in  the  same  essay  Brunetiere  had  pro- 
claimed that  Gil  Bias  was  a  masterpiece.111 

Madame  B ovary  is  similarly  reprehended  as  lacking  in  psycho- 
logical development.112  "Is  it  a  work  of  art?  And  above  all,  is 
it  a  novel?  I  should  not  dare  to  say."113  But  fifteen  pages  before, 
he  says : 

[It  is  Flaubert's]  masterpiece,  and  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  the 
Realistic  novel.  The  genre  is  questionable;  it  antecedents  may  be 
contested;  one  may  consider  it  as  only  an  illegitimate  or  inferior 
form  of  art;  [but]  one  may  not  deny  the  ability  of  the  artist,  or 
the  importance  of  the  work,  or  the  influence  that  it  continues  to 
exert  upon  the  contemporary  novel.114 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  extend  the  number  of  ex- 
amples, but  enough  have  been  given  to  show  the  general  idea,  and 

108  HL,   III,    112,  113. 
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the  way  it  operates  in  the  critic's  practise.  The  fundamental 
vice  of  his  conception  is  pointed  out  by  Lemaitre's  criticism  that 
Brunetiere  is  concerned  with  literary  works  not  for  themselves, 
but  as  the  basis  of  speculative  considerations.  This  is  especially 
true  of  his  middle  period.  Early  in  his  career  he  had  spoken  of  the 
laws  of  the  genre,  but  this  was  merely  his  characteristic  manner 
of  judging  a  work  by  the  seventeenth-century  examples  of  per- 
fection, much  as  Nisard  had  done.  After  comparing  and  ranking 
it  with  regard  to  the  great  "models,"  he  was  still  capable  of  study- 
ing it  for  itself,  and  even  of  indulging  in  considerable  analysis  of  a 
truly  aesthetic  nature,  as  for  example  in  his  long  essay  on  Flau- 
bert, and  in  his  appreciations  of  Loti,  Daudet  and  George  Eliot. 
But  as  the  years  passed,  aesthetic  considerations  gave  way  to  his- 
torical and  philosophical  ones.  The  "laws  of  the  genre"  remained 
substantially  as  he  had  originally  formulated  them,  but  he  trans- 
ferred his  interest  from  the  laws  to  the  genre,  and  thence  to  the 
life,  or  the  evolution  of  the  genre.  In  this  spirit,  he  says  that  the 
novel  of  Le  Sage  "appropriated  the  very  substance  of  the  comedy 
of  Regnard  and  Moliere."  Prevost  "brought  in  the  consecrated 
devices  of  Classic  tragedy."  Madame  de  Stael  introduced  the 
moral  observation  previously  reserved  for  the  moralists — Vau- 
venargues,  La  Bruyere.115    Thus  the  genre  was  "constituted." 

The  abstract  attitude  which  underlies  such  pronouncements 
is  obvious.  We  have  already  noted  the  critic's  tendency  to  consider 
an  author's  "contribution  to  the  genre"  as  being  equivalent  to  his 
"originality."  The  same  systematic  and  systematizing  turn  of  mind 
led  him  to  proclaim  that  when  once  a  genre  had  reached  its  "point 
of  perfection,"  the  beginning  of  the  end  had  set  in,  and  that  de- 
cadence was  near.  This  is  where  the  biological  analogy  interposes 
most  forcibly,  and  this  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  critic's  theory. 

"When  the  fruit  has  reached  maturity,  it  is  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming spoiled."116  This  is  Brunetiere's  way  of  telling  us  that 
Tartuffe  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  true  comedy,  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  decline.  Similarly  Phedre  tends  away  from  the 
best  expression  of  the  genre.  It  "violates  the  definition  of  tragedy," 
and  therefore  he  concludes  that  Phedre,  far  from  being  in  the 


115  EC,    IV,   378   et   seq. 
118  ETF,    148. 
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first  rank  of  Racine's  work,  is  rather  a  step  towards  grand  op- 
era.117 

The  same  idea  is  given  more  dogmatic  form,  and  examples 
are  not  lacking.  "Dramatic  art  has  its  conventions  which  are  strict- 
ly necessary,  and  if  it  ceased  to  conform  to  them  .  .  .  little  would 
matter  the  success  of  a  work,  and  its  brief  popularity ;  it  would  be 
whatever  you  please,  but  not  dramatic  art.  Likewise  with 
poetry."118  Speaking  of  Hugo's  "liberty  in  art":  "Since  the  rules 
are,  at  bottom,  only  the  expression  of  the  laws,  or  rather,  of  the 
nature  of  the  genres,  then  liberty,  Classicism,  and  Romanticism 
are  all  of  no  avail,  and  the  author  must  submit  to  the  rules."119 
And  this  will  serve  as  a  good  summary: 

.  .  .  each  genre  has  its  laws.  .  .  .  The  finest  theories  of  liberty  in 
art  and  the  indistinction  of  the  genres  will  never  prove  that  one  seeks  at 
the  theatre  the  same  emotion  that  one  asks  of  a  book.  It  would  be  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  is  afforded  by  painting 
as  by  sculpture.  But  since  it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  (and 
everybody  admits  it),  the  means  of  satisfying  it  cannot  be  the  same; 
hence  the  various  laws,  rules,  conventions  or  conditions  (the  name  does 
not  matter)  which  determine  the  perfection  of  each  genre.  And  when 
this  perfection  is  once  attained,  it  is  impossible  to  surpass  it.  I  seem  to 
be  expressing  a  naivete.  Then  let  us  translate  the  aphorism  into  the 
order  of  facts.  If  someone,  like  Bossuet,  for  example,  has  once  at- 
tained perfection  in  the  funeral  oration,  it  will  not  be  given  ...  to 
Bourdaloue,  or  to  Fenelon,  or  to  Massillon  ...  to  surpass  or  to 
equal  Bossuet.  They  may  do  "differently,"  as  one  of  them  said,  but 
whatever  they  do,  they  will  indubitably  do  it  less  well.120 

The  rigidity,  the  formalism  of  such  an  attitude  is  only  too 
obvious.  In  effect,  the  works  which  mark  the  "highest  point  in 
the  curve"  are  declared  perfect ;  therefore  all  subsequent  works 
are  inferior,  by  definition.  This  is  the  most  striking  fallacy  in 
Brunetiere's  evolutionary  system. 
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It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  the  theory  of  evolution 
is  eminently  traditional.  In  contrast  to  the  idea  of  progress,  it 
looks  backward,  not  forward ;  the  present  is  largely  the  work  of 
the  past,  and  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  determined  or  con- 


117  Ibid.,    176,    179. 

118  HL,    II,    232. 

119  ETF,    342. 

120  EC,   III,   311. 
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ditioned  by  it.  It  constantly  reminds  us  that  "humanity  is  at  all 
times  composed  of  more  dead  than  living."121  We  are  indeed  but 
the  holders  of  a  great  and  rich  inheritance,  which  we  must  pres- 
ently pass  on  to  others.  This  is  not  ours,  to  keep,  or  even  to 
change;  it  must  be  piously  administered  and  cherished,  and 
finally,  intact  and  increased,  if  that  be  possible,  entrusted  to 
younger  hands. 

M.  Victor  Giraud,  the  pupil  and  colleague  of  Brunetiere,  has 
clearly  noted  the  attraction  that  the  theory  of  evolution  naturally 
held  for  our  critic: 

Is  it  [this  theory]  not  the  translation,,  in  modern  terms,  of  the  famous 
axiom:  "In  nature,  nothing  is  lost  and  nothing  is  created"?  It  is 
.  .  .  very  close  to  the  idea  of  tradition.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  being  of  fairly  recent  date,  and  having  as  yet  not 
been  applied  to  aesthetics  and  literary  history,  was  capable  of  scandal- 
izing a  fair  number  of  people, — a  fact  which  would  not  displease  the 
author  of  le  Roman  naturaliste.  .  .  .  Would  it  not  enable  him  to 
silence  those  critics  who  called  him  a  reactionary,  and  a  mere  "pro- 
phet of  the  past"?  And  finally  .  .  .  was  not  this  theory,  for  a  gen- 
eralizing and  systematic  mind,  the  logical  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  especially  of  Taine?  If  Taine  had  begun  his 
career  after  1870  it  is  entirely  probable  that  he  would  have  based  his 
work  upon  Darwin  and  Haeckel,  instead  of  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  and 
Cuvier. 

Coming  after  Taine,  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  could  not  fail  to  fol- 
low his  example.122 

M.  Giraud  goes  on  to  tell  the  benefits  which  Brunetiere  hoped 
to  derive  from  his  new  method,  chief  of  which  was  the  integration 
of  genius,  as  a  factor  of  variation,  into  a  coherent  system.123  Bru- 
netiere more  than  once  pointed  out  the  main  fault  of  Taine's  sys- 
tem,— that  it  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  genius,  and  thus 
Taine's  explanation  of  Pierre  Corneille  is  equally  applicable  to 
Thomas  Corneille.124  Brunetiere  accordingly  assigned  to  genius 
the  role  of  sudden  mutation  in  natural  history,  and  he  did  not 
even  shrink  from  Darwin's  term  "monstrosity."125  Subsequent 
critics  have  been  scandalized  at  this  attitude.     What  is  more  im- 


121  Cf.,   for  example,   HL,   III,    351;      also   DC,   I,    144. 

122  MH,   I,    87-8. 

123  Cf.   ibid.,   89;      EC,   VI,    17-22. 

124  Cf.    EC,    III,    4-5;      HL,    III,    17;      and    especially    ELC,    120-122. 

125  Cf.    Origin   of   Species,   New   York,    Hurst,    [n.d.],   pp.    37-38,   and    Brunetiere's   ref- 
erences to  Darwin,  in  EC,  VI,   20-21. 
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portant,  however,  and  what  has  been  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 
fact  that  Brunetiere  did  not,  in  practice,  observe  his  theoretical 
distinction  of  the  works  of  genius,  and  that  his  criticism  may  be 
said  to  have  suffered  by  his  failure  to  do  so.  After  all,  to  call 
genius  a  sudden  mutation,  and  its  work  a  monstrosity,  is  merely 
a  barbarous  way  of  admitting  that  it  cannot  be  explained. 

Brunetiere  was  right  in  saying  that  in  this  regard  his  system  was 
preferable  to  Taine's.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  actual  practise 
our  critic  explains  everything,  genius  included,  and  the  theory  of 
mutation  remains  a  bold,  but  harmless  adjunct  to  the  system.126 
It  is  his  practise,  and  not  his  theory,  which  is  dangerous.  This 
should  be  stressed  because  each  succeeding  critic  since  1890  has 
felt  called  upon  to  demolish  Brunetiere's  system.  If  continued, 
this  custom  may  defeat  its  own  purpose,  for  people  will  finally 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  considerable  life  in  an  ogre  that  must 
be  killed  so  often.  But  their  chief  fault  lies  in  concentrating  at- 
tention upon  the  critic's  theory  instead  of  his  practise. 

This  practise  is  epitomized  in  his  essay  "Qu'est-ce  qu'un  clas- 
sique?"127  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  meant  to  be  a  scientific 
revision  of  the  famous  essay  of  the  same  name  by  Sainte-Beuve. 
First  he  objects  to  the  current  "confusion"  which  associates  Clas- 
sical with  superior.  He  insists  that  a  writer  is  not  Classical  by 
virtue  of  his  good  qualities.  Tacitus,  Shakespeare,  Rabelais  are 
not  such.  If  in  France  our  great  writers  are  usually  Classics,  it 
merely  happens  thus.  Brunetiere  proposes  to  dispel  the  confusion 
and  settle  the  question  by  the  aid  of  the  evolution  theory,  and  the 
principle  that  a  Classic  is,  as  etymology  would  suggest,  an  author 
who  may  safely  be  studied  and  imitated.  Guided  by  these  prin- 
ciples, he  finds  the  following  elements  which  constitute  a  Classic : 

1.  Perfect  equilibrium  of  all  faculties.  Intelligence  balances  sensi- 
bility. The  author  has  no  master  faculty  which  develops  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  qualities.  Imagination  is  balanced  by  reason.  The 
author  is  docile  to  the  taste  of  his  time,  subordinating  his  personal 
sense  to  the  Zeitgeist.  He  also  has  respect  for  the  distinction  of  the 
genres,  choosing  ideas  and  sentiments  befitting  the  form  he  uses. 


120  The  only  time  it  is  really  invoked  is  in  the  case  of  Rousseau,  who  "transformed 
eloquence  into  lyricism."  (CI.  EC,  V,  39;  EG,  24  et  seq.)  Tt  is  worth  noting  that 
Brunetiere  wrote  less   of   Rousseau    than   of   any   other  great   French   author. 

™  Histoire  .  .  .  classique,   II,    355-362.      Cf.    also   "Classiques    et    romantiques,"    in   EC, 
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2.  Perfection  of  the  language.  A  language  develops  like  an  organ- 
ism, having  its  periods  of  youth,  of  maturity,  and  of  old  age.  Its 
maturity  coincides  with  its  perfection.  The  youth  of  the  French 
language  was  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  developed  by  the 
aid  of  Italian  and  the  double  antiquity.  In  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  it  reached  maturity,  being  influenced  little  or  not 
at  all  by  other  languages,  ancient  or  modern.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury it  declined. 

3.  National  independence.  This  provides  the  spirit  necessary  for 
the  inspiration  of  a  Classical  literature.  The  coincidence  of  national 
independence  with  the  Classical  period  of  art  is  attested  by  history; 
the  ages  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  Queen  Anne,  Louis  XIV.  Conversely, 
in  modern  Europe,  small  states  which  have  no  highly  developed  na- 
tional consciousness  have  no  great  writers. 

4.  Perfection  of  the  genre.  The  literary  genres  evolve,  even  as  the 
genera  of  natural  history.  Bossuet  would  not  have  brought  eloquence 
to  its  highest  point  had  not  the  sectarian  quarrels  elaborated,  as  it 
were,  the  religious  problem.  Similarly,  tragedy  had  passed  through 
its  "embryonic  development"  from  Jodelle  and  Gamier  to  Hardy, 
then  advanced  with  Mairet  and  Corneille,  thus  becoming  matured  for 
the  pure,  aristocratic  form  which  Racine  was  to  give  it. 

5.  Grandeur  of  the  subject.  There  is  no  Classical  epigram,  ma- 
drigal, or  vaudeville.  A  literary  Classic  must  treat  of  some  general 
subject  of  profound  interest.  Moliere's  superiority  in  comedy  lies  in 
his  profundity  of  observation.  But  a  Classic's  treatment  is  simple, 
or  made  to  appear  such.  The  point  is  clear  if  we  compare  Racine 
and  Marivaux.  The  great  general  subject  is  stamped  with  the  individu- 
ality of  the  author,  but  he  does  not  speak  of  himself.  And  thus  his 
appeal  will  be  universal,  capable  of  pleasing  all  men  of  all  ages.128 

The  essay  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  so  well  known  that  there  is  no 
need  of  summarizing  it.  More  than  that,  it  would  be  a  useless 
desecration  to  pick  it  apart,  for  its  finely  humanistic  spirit  would 
be  lost.   Let  us  then  try  to  recall  that  spirit,  and  the  unprejudiced 


128  One  of  Brunetiere's  earliest  articles  ("Les  Chansons  epiques  de  la  Russie,"  in  Revue 
bleue,  March  25,  1876,  2e  serie,  tome  IX),  furnishes  a  final  proof  that  his  theory  of  lit- 
erary evolution  was  only  a  reworking,  in  the  language  of  biology,  of  his  earlier  philosophy 
of  literary  history.  "In  view  of  the  great  mass  of  historical  and  legendary  traditions  in 
earlier  Russia,  why  did  no  epic  appear?"  he  asks.  Then  he  answers  the  question,  listing 
four  points  or  reasons,  as   follows: 

1.  The  language  had  not   reached   the   proper  stage  in   its  development. 

2.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  nation  did  the  heroic  and  war-like  spirit  stir  the 
imagination   of   the   people.     Hence, 

3.  National  sentiment  never  attained  that  ardor  which  alone  can  develop  heroic  songs 
into  an   epic.    Or  rather, 

4.  The  age  of  popular  poetry  was  past  when,  in   1812,  Russia  became  conscious  of  its 
national  unity.    "The  time  for  epics  was  past." 

And  he  adds  significantly,  for  our  purpose:  "After  all  that,  there  remains  one  final 
explanation, — it  can  be  claimed  that  Russia  merely  had  the  misfortune  of  having  no  Homer. 
This   is  not   the   best   explanation."      (p.   302.) 
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manner  in  which  it  approaches  a  writer,  and  estimates  him  solely 
in  and  for  himself.  Sainte-Beuve  does  not  in  advance  formulate 
certain  external  requirements  of  time  and  circumstance  to  stand  as 
a  barrier  between  an  author  and  himself.  And  he  does  not  postu- 
late an  arbitrary  distinction  between  classic  and  superior.  It  is  a 
matter  of  insight. 

A  true  Classic,  to  my  mind,  is  an  author  who  has  enriched  the 
human  spirit,  and  really  augmented  its  treasure;  who  has  caused  it 
to  take  a  step  forward,  discovering  some  unequivocal  moral  truth, 
bringing  to  light  some  eternal  passion  in  that  human  heart  where  all 
seemed  known  and  explored;  who,  regardless  of  the  form  he  has 
chosen,  has  rendered  his  thought,  observation,  or  invention,  in  a 
manner  at  once  ample,  delicate,  judicious,  intrinsically  sound  and  fine; 
who  has  spoken  to  all  in  a  style  unique,  yet  clear  to  all;  new  without 
neologism,  modern  though  ages-old,  easily  contemporary  of  all 
times.129 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  two  critics  is  one  of  spirit.  They  are  of  different  "fam- 
ilies of  minds." 

Brunetiere's  "Qu'est-ce  qu'un  classique?"  sums  up,  in  striking 
form,  its  author's  attempt  to  codify  his  conception  of  the  French 
Classical  tradition.  Is  is  the  nexus  of  his  Histoire  de  la  litterature 
frangaise  classique,  and  the  base  of  all  the  work  of  his  middle  pe- 
riod. Such  a  fixed,  central  credo  did  much  to  unify  his  attitude 
and  judgments.  It  even  contributed  towards  that  impersonal 
criticism  for  which  he  always  strove.  To  judge  a  work  by  certain 
preconceived  conditions  or  laws  unquestionably  entails  the  advan- 
tages just  mentioned.  But  the  chief  matter  is  the  soundness  of 
those  laws. 

Now  it  is  an  arbitrary  distinction  to  separate  classic  from 
superior.  Brunetiere  himself  does  not  succeed  in  maintaining  it, 
and  one  could  adduce  frequent  examples,  in  his  works,  and  even 
in  this  essay,  of  the  "confusion"  which  he  reprehends.130  Shake- 
speare and  Montaigne  have  long  been  considered  Classics.  By 
what  right  does  Brunetiere  turn  words  from  their  common  signi- 
ficance ? 


129  Causeries   du   lundi,   Paris,    Gamier,    3«    edition,    vol.    Ill,    [n.d.],    p.    42. 

"°For  instance-   in  the  same  essay    (p.   359),   he   lists   national   independence   as   one  of 
the     five  requisites,"  and  adds:     "this  explains  why  small  states  have  no  great  writers." 

For  that  matter,  it  would  seem  that  to  set  up  an  author  as  a  model  is  in  itself  a  decree 
of  superiority. 
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Because  they  are  not  "models"  which  may  safely  be  imitated, 
he  replies.131  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  "Classic"  is  synonymous 
with  "model."  Such  was  the  idea  of  La  Harpe  and  the  neo-classical 
group.  It  was  probably  that  of  the  Pleiade,  also,  who  felt  con- 
fusedly that  all  the  Ancients  were  to  be  imitated.  But  it  was  not 
that  of  Boileau,  who  certainly  felt  that  Pindar  and  Sappho  were 
Classics,  but  who  did  not  advocate  imitating  them.  It  is  true  that 
Brunetiere  did  not  agree  with  Boileau  in  his  admiration  of  the 
Greeks. 

There  is  the  etymological  argument.  Brunetiere  defines  the 
word  "Classic"  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  "un  ecrivain  a  1'ecole  du- 
quel  on  peut  toujours  se  mettre."132  This  is  too  pedantic  and  far- 
fetched. Sainte-Beuve  is  obviously  nearer  the  truth  when  he  finds 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  to  refer  to  the  superior  class. 

The  greatest  fallacy  in  Brunetiere's  conception  of  a  Classic  is 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Far  from 
clarifying  his  definition  of  a  Classic,  it  only  confuses  matters.  In 
another  essay  on  the  same  subject,133  he  amplifies  the  same  ideas. 
Yet  one  is  not  convinced.  He  says,  for  example,  that  Lamartine, 
Hugo,  and  Musset  will  never  be  Classics,  for  the  perfection  of  the 
language  was  past  when  they  wrote.134  (We  must  remember  that 
the  seventeenth  century  was  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  the 
language.)  Yet  he  tells  us  that  the  Classics  of  the  novel  are  found 
in  the  eighteenth  century.135  It  should  be  noted  that  he  habitually 
places  the  masterpieces  of  the  novel  in  the  eighteenth  century, — 
and  they  are,  of  course,  the  same  novels.136  And  then:  "when 
this  perfection  has  once  been  attained,  it  cannot  be  surpassed."137 
But  it  is  obvious  that  if  Brunetiere  himself  cannot  maintain  the 
dualism,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  take  it  seriously. 

Another  grave  defect  of  his  "scientific"  conception  is  the  prac- 
tise of  judging  by  externals.  Who  would  believe  that  a  Classic  is 
determined  by  its  date?  Or  by  the  convergence  of  two  or  more 
forces?   Yet  this  is  what  his  definition  really  means. 

131  EC,  III,  301. 
183  Ibid.,   357. 

133  EC,  III,  "Classiques  et  romantiques."  The  essay  "Qu'est-ce  qu'un  classique?" 
seems  merely  to  be  a  summary  of  this,  in  outline  form. 

134  EC,   III,   312. 
133  Ibid.,    310. 

138  Those  of  Prevost  and  Rousseau.  In  his  later  years  he  was  inclined  to  give  the  palm 
to  Balzac.  Cf.  EC,  VII,  "Honore  de  Balzac"  (1899);  and  the  volume  on  Balzac 
(1905). 

137  EC,   III,   311. 
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It  is  certain  that  if  Raphael  had  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  or 
.  .  .  fifty  years  later,  he  would  not  have  been  Raphael.  But  he 
profited  from  the  fact  that  he  lived  when  he  did  live,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially for  this  reason  that  he  is  a  Classic.  It  is  likewise  with  the 
Classics  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  with  our  Classics  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  finally  with  the  Classics  of  Spanish,  Italian, 
English,  or   German  literature.138 

We  have  already  seen  similar  statements  applied  to  Bossuet  and 
Racine.  This  determination  to  "desupernaturalize"  genius  is  the 
most  dangerous  feature  of  the  evolutionary  method.  It  should  be 
repeated  that  it  is  the  danger  of  the  method  in  practise,  since  in 
theory  genius  is  safeguarded  by  the  parallel  with  sudden  muta- 
tion in  natural  history. 

A  last  example  will  serve  to  complete  this  exposition  of  the 
evolutionary  method  in  its  consideration  of  genius.  In  his  essay 
denning  a  Classic,  Brunetiere  enumerates  the  first  three  requi- 
sites; then  pauses  to  anticipate  an  objection:  "But  then  Chape- 
lain  is  a  Classic?  For  he  fulfills  the  first  three  conditions,  and 
to  say  that  he  lacked  genius  would  be  to  abandon  explanation  of  the 
matter.  The  fact  is  that,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  first  appearance 
of  the  work  must  coincide  with  the  perfection  of  the  genre.  .    "139 

Could  anything  be  more  explicit?  Chapelain  is  not  a  Classic 
because  the  genre  Epic  had  passed  the  time  of  its  highest  develop- 
ment. One  immediately  thinks  of  Milton,  who  died  in  the  same 
year  as  Chapelain.  Brunetiere  tried  to  meet  this  objection,  in 
another  chapter,  by  affirming  that  "the  soul  of  the  epic  is  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural,"  and  that  Milton  possessed  this,  while 
Cartesianism  had  made  it  impossible  in  France.140  But  besides 
the  fact  that  the  argument  is  overbold,141  is  it  not  apparent  that 

138  EC,    III,    305. 

130  Histoire  .  .  .  classique,  II,  359.  Such  a  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  Bru- 
netiere's Classicism  was  something  different  from  what  is  usually  understood  by  the  term 
The  dissertation  of  Professor  L.  J.  Bondy  (le  Classicisme  de  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  Balti- 
more, 1930),  gives  a  thorough  and  unprejudiced  exposition  of  its  subject.  Perhaps  its 
only  weakness  is  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  Brunetiere's  evolutionism,  both  philo- 
sophical and  literary.  The  elements  of  his  Classicism  were  undoubtedly  as  Professor  Bondy 
represents  them,  but  it  is  significant  to  note  also  that  Brunetiere  attempted,  by  means  of 
Evolution,  to  define  Classicism  in  terms  of  dynamic  forces,  and  thus  to  modify,  by  the 
authority  of  science,  the  traditional  and  somewhat  sentimental  conception  of  a  static  Clas- 
sicism. 

140  Ibid.,    244.      Brunetiere's    thesis    that    Cartesianism    caused    the    downfall    of    religious 
belief   in    France   is   fundamental    in    his   philosophy    of  history.      Cf.      EC,    IV,    essays   4     S 
6,    7,   8;      V,   essays   2,   3,   4. 

141  It  is  not  proved  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  the  soul  of  the  epic.  It  is  often 
a  problem,  in  epic  poetry,  to  know  whether  such  references  involve  genuine  belief,  or 
whether  they  are  merely  an  artistic  and  conventional  device.  One  may  doubt  that  Virgil 
had  any  profound  belief  in  his  mythology.  The  gods  of  Homer  are  sometimes  treated 
with  scant   respect.      Invocations   of   the   Muses,    for   artistic   reasons,    are    frequent   in    Clas- 
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it  clashes  with  the  preceding  one  ?  And  that  the  critic's  determina- 
tion to  "explain"  everything  in  art  results  in  paradox  and  contra- 
diction, if  not  in  actual  incomprehension? 

To  say  that  an  author  lacks  genius  is  "to  abandon  explanation 
of  the  matter,"  and  the  intellectualist  is  determined  to  leave  noth- 
ing unexplained.  To  say  that  an  author  was  possessed  of  genius 
is  thus  an  admission  of  defeat  for  our  critic.  Consequently  he 
speaks  very  little  of  genius,  present  or  absent.  Not  that  he  denies 
it  to  the  great  names  of  literature;  he  grants  it  to  them,  if  he  is 
hard  pressed,  but  he  hastens  to  add  that,  for  Hugo,  it  "consisted 
in"  adapting  himself  to  his  age ;  for  Prevost,  in  bringing  the  novel 
to  full  consciousness  of  itself ;  for  Buff  on,  in  adding  a  domain  to 
the  realm  of  literature,  and  so  on,  endlessly.  "Whosoever  is  a 
Classic  is  such  in  spite  of  himself,  as  it  were,"  he  says  confident- 
ly.142 And  we  may  add  that  whosoever  is  a  genius  is  such  in  spite 
of  Brunetiere.  The  systematic  and  logical  approach  which  defined 
a  Classic  as  the  convergence  of  certain  forces  of  race,  milieu  and 
moment  (chiefly  the  latter),  has  explained  genius  in  the  same  way, 
and  by  the  same  method.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  tries  to  separate 
Classic  from  superior  art ;  we  have  seen  that  the  distinction  breaks 
down  in  practise,  and  even  in  theory.  It  could  not  be  otherwise, 
for  he  judges  them  both  by  the  same  "laws  of  the  genre,"  sys- 
tematized by  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Emphasis  has  here  been  given  to  the  practise  of  Brunetiere's 
scientific  method  because  it  has  not  always  been  well  described, 
because  it  is  entirely  typical  of  him  and  of  the  over-logical  devel- 
opment of  his  manner,  and  finally  because  it  points  the  way  to 
his  later  development.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  the  theory  to  the  practise,  by  showing  that  the 
theory  admitted  its  own  limitations  ("genius  cannot  be  ex- 
plained"), whereas  the  practise  tended  for  a  time  to  disregard 
them.  In  justice  to  the  critic,  it  should  be  added  that  his  practise 
on  many  subjects  was  sound,  for  the  most  part,  and  at  times 
admirable. 


sical  literature,  and  even  Dante  {Inferno,  II),  employs  the  device.  "Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  the  first  to  compose  Theogonies  and  give  the  gods  their  epithets,  to  allot  them  their 
several  offices  and  occupations,  and  describe  their  forms."  (Herodotus,  Book  II,  Ch.  53, 
trans.    Rawlinson.) 

As  for  the  immediate  influence  of  Cartesian  ideas,  Brunetiere  himself  steadily  main- 
tained that  it  was  greater  in  England  than  in  France.  In  the  latter  country,  he  held  it 
to  have  been  negligible  until  the  quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns    (c/.   preceding  note). 

"aEC,   III,   313. 
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No  paradox  is  intended.  By  his  rational  and  logical  temper, 
Brunetiere  was  constitutionally  unqualified  to  appreciate  and  make 
judgments  upon  the  more  subtle,  esoteric  manifestations  of  poetic 
genius,  but  this  very  temper  usually  preserved  him  from  error, 
for  it  meant  that  his  chief  interests  were  elsewhere.  He  was  pri- 
marily a  literary  historian  and  philosopher,  and  it  is  useless  to 
seek  in  him  the  Saint e-Beuve  type  of  intuitive  aesthetic  perception. 
Brunetiere  admitted  both  types  of  criticism,  though  like  most  men, 
he  considered  his  own  to  be  more  important.  It  is  true  that  for  a 
time  he  believed  it  to  be  complete  and  all-embracing;  this  was 
his  evolutionary  or  second  period,  and  we  have  unreservedly  ex- 
posed its  errors.  But  these  are  fortunately  well  grouped,  and  if 
a  few  titles143  be  deleted,  the  work  of  his  middle  period  stands  out 
as  the  best  he  ever  did.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
articles  at  this  time  were  historical  and  philosophical,  tracing  cur- 
rents of  ideas,  literary  influences,  and  aesthetic  theories.  Such  sub- 
jects lend  themselves  very  well  to  Brunetiere's  evolutionary  treat- 
ment, which  here  becomes  an  excellent  instrument  of  historical 
analysis  and  reconstruction,  with  rigorous  attention  to  chronology. 
Purely  aesthetic  considerations  are  secondary,  and  the  delicate 
questions  of  artistic  personalities,  so  distressingly  intangible  to 
scientific  treatment,  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Almost  all  the 
essays  in  volumes  four,  five,  and  six  of  the  Etudes  critiques,  which 
cover  this  middle  period,  are  of  this  historical  type.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  his  finest  work  is  contemporary  with  some  of  his 
poorest.  Both  are  the  product  of  his  rigorous  method,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  quality  is  directly  traceable  to  the  difference  in  subject- 
matter. 

Such  strict  dependence  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  own 
work  naturally  suggests  that  Brunetiere  was  primarily  concerned 
with  this  element  in  the  work  of  others.  This  is  eminently  true  of 
the  work  of  his  middle  period,  and  his  development  of  the  evolu- 
tion theory  testifies  to  it.  Many  critics  have  made  the  comment 
that  such  a  systematic,  rational  approach  can  grasp  only  the  intel- 
lectual elements  of  a  work  of  art.  A  situation  so  frequently  at- 
tested and  protested  by  competent  minds  needs  no  further  demon- 
stration, but  its  consequences  are  worth  consideration. 

143  Primarily  the  two  volumes  on  lyric  poetry  and  the  volume  entitled  les  Epoques 
du  theatre  francais.  The  latter  has  passages  of  good  analysis,  but  they  can  be  found  in 
better  form,  in  other  parts  of  the  critic's  work.  L' Evolution  de  la  critique  (/' Evolution 
des  genres),  in  spite  of  its  title  and  biological  terminology,  is  only  a  very  clear,  orderly 
history   of    French   criticism, — probably   the   best   available. 
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The  reproach  that  Brunetiere  could  enjoy  a  work  only  in  an 
intellectual  manner,  could  logically  evoke  either  of  two  responses : 
first,  a  defense  of  such  intellectual  treatment  as  the  more  impor- 
tant, if  not  the  sole  correct  one;  second,  an  attempt  to  grant  in- 
creased importance  to  purely  aesthetic  considerations,  and  to  in- 
tegrate them  with  the  intellectual  (scientific,  evolutionary)  treat- 
ment.  Brunetiere,  always  fertile  in  paradoxes,  did  both. 

First  let  us  consider  his  defense  of  the  intellectual  approach 
to  literature  and  judgment  of  it.  His  early  criticism  has  been 
frequently,  and  with  some  justification,  compared  to  that  of  Ni- 
sard.  Now  if  Nisard  was  capable  of  strong  prejudices,  he  was 
yet  endowed  with  genuine  sensitiveness  to  certain  aesthetic  quali- 
ties. The  same  general  statement  may  be  applied  to  Brunetiere, 
though  with  reservations.  His  aesthetic  perceptiveness  is  less 
lively  than  that  of  Nisard,  but  his  logical  analysis  and  argumen- 
tation is  far  superior.  The  splenetic  tone  of  his  campaign  against 
Naturalism  should  not  blind  us  to  the  deeper  qualities  of  his  early 
criticism.    Lemaitre  saw  this  perfectly  in  1883 : 

M.  Brunetiere  is  very  intelligent.  ...  If  he  has  waged  such  a  fine 
battle  against  the  excesses  of  Naturalism  and  japonisme,  it  is  not  be- 
cause he  does  not  realize  perfectly  the  nature  of  these  new  forms  of 
art;  what  sentiment,  what  manner  of  interest  they  satisfy,  and  what 
kind  of  pleasure  they  may  afford.  He  merely  ranks  this  pleasure  rather 
low,  and  does  not  enjoy  it.  Moreover,  he  has  almost  done  justice  to 
Flaubert,  and  he  has  defined  very  exactly  Flaubert's  contribution  to 
the  novel.  This  study  is  lacking  .  .  .  only  in  sympathy.  M.  Bru- 
netiere has  also  indicated  very  well  what  is  new  in  the  art  of  M. 
Alphonse  Daudet,  and  what  impressionism  is.  Has  he  not  granted 
that  M.  Emile  Zola  possesses  simplicity  of  invention,  great  breadth, 
and  force? 

A  Nisard  less  agreeable,  less  elegant,  less  delicate,  but  vigorous, 
militant,  and  far  better  equipped  with  learning,  ideas,  reasons,  and 
philosophic  spirit, — such  is  M.  Brunetiere.144 

We  have  seen  how  the  early  work  of  our  critic,  thus  aptly 
characterized  by  Lemaitre,  developed  his  qualities  of  intellect,  and 
diminished  those  of  feeling.  "He  always  understands,  but  he  does 
not  always  sympathize.  .  .  .    He  comprehends  that  type  of  plea- 

144  Les   Contemporains,   I,    221-222,    223. 
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sure,  but  does  not  enjoy  it."145  As  the  years  passed,  the  dispropor- 
tion was  accentuated.  We  have  only  to  recall  his  reformulation 
of  Classical  precepts,  his  insistence  upon  precision  in  formal  com- 
position, upon  morality  and  reason,  psychology  and  casuistry,146 
his  theory  of  the  commonplace  and  its  corollary  on  literary  inven- 
tion, and  finally,  his  distrust  of  imagination.  Even  his  conception 
of  morality  became  intellectualized.  His  memorable  appeal147  to 
the  public  to  accept  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  as  the  new  re- 
ligion and  basis  of  morality  bears  eloquent  witness  to  his  faith  in 
pure  reason. 

This  natural  disposition  could  not  fail  to  be  reflected  in  his 
attitude  towards  the  problem  of  form  and  content  in  art.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  two  should  not  be  dissociated,  and  that  one 
is  to  be  judged  only  in  its  relation  to  the  other.  It  is  likewise  a 
commonplace  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  critical  practise.  It 
invariably  happens  that  the  one  is  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  the 
other,  depending  upon  the  innate  disposition  of  the  critic.  Even  if 
we  did  not  know  Boileau's  practise,  it  would  be  sufficiently  implied 
in  the  famous  lines, 

Aimez  done  la  raison,  que  toujours  vos  ecrits 
Empruntent  d'elle  seule  et  leur  lustre  et  leur  prix. 

(Art  poetique,  chant  I) 

As  for  Brunetiere,  if  he  naturally  tended  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tion of  Boileau,  the  immediate  influence  of  Nisard  at  first  re- 
strained him.  The  essays  on  Loti,  Daudet,  and  especially  the  long 
study  of  Madame  Bovary,  display  a  balance  rarely  attained  by  the 
critic  in  his  last  years.148  His  analysis  of  Flaubert's  style  and 
structure  is  lucid,  penetrating,  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy. But  that  which  is  unquestionably  lacking,  and  perhaps  this 
is  what  Lemaitre  means  by  "sympathy,"  is  the  intuitive  perception 
and  delicacy  which  distinguish  the  practise  of  Sainte-Beuve.  We 
feel  that  the  latter  has  really  participated  in  the  spirit  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  as  it  were,  identified  himself  with  its  author.     This 


145  Idem.  If  Lemaitre's  statement  be  accepted,  then  Brunetiere  was  the  incarnate  refu- 
tation   of   the   old   saying:      Tout   comprendre,    e'est   tout   pardonner. 

14a  Lemaitre  comments:  "It  is  well  to  esteem  psychology,  but  Brunetiere  makes  a 
great   mystery  of  it."      {Ibid.,  233.) 

147  Third   essay   in   ELC. 

M3  The  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  excellence  of  his  mature  work  (second 
period)  was  of  another  order,  predominantly  intellectual.  There  were,  of  course,  occa- 
sional   reversions    to    his    first    manner. 
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self-effacement  of  the  critic,  to  the  extent  that  he  reincarnates  the 
spirit  of  an  author,  is  the  ideal  of  critical  practise, — the  truest 
realization  of  that  "impersonal  criticism"  which  Brunetiere  never 
attained. 

If  we  would  sum  him  up  in  a  word,  we  could  do  no  better  than 
to  repeat  Lemaitre:  M.  Brunetiere  est  tres  intelligent.  We  have 
seen  that  his  work  became  more  and  more  intellectual  as  the  years 
passed,  and  that  this  rational  temper  was  reflected  by  his  accep- 
tance of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  as  a  substitute  for  religion, 
by  the  formulation  of  the  evolution  theory  as  a  philosophy  of 
literary  history,  and  by  his  more  distant,  theoretical  conception  of 
morality  in  art.  The  very  titles  of  his  essays  are  indicative  of 
this  progress.  Volume  five  of  the  Etudes  critiques  contains  the 
following  essays:  "La  Reforme  de  Malherbe  et  revolution  des 
genres";  "La  Philosophic  de  Bossuet";  "La  Critique  de  Bayle"; 
La  Formation  de  l'idee  de  progres  au  XVIIP  siecle";  "Sur  le 
caractere  essentiel  de  la  litterature  francaise";  "L'Eloquence  de 
Bossuet."  It  seems  evident  that  we  are  at  a  great  remove  from  the 
practise  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  even  of  Taine. 

This  inclination  to  consider  literature  intellectually  was  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  a  natural  disposition,149  but  Brunetiere  was 
stimulated,  by  the  reproaches  of  Lemaitre  and  Anatole  France,  to 
justify  it.  This  he  did  in  all  sincerity,  for  his  philosophy  had  al- 
ways been  resolutely  idealistic,  and  his  pessimism  was  based  upon 
his  contempt  for  the  physical  world.  He  was  truly  a  man  for 
whom  the  visible  world  did  not  exist,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Schopenhauer  only  confirmed  him  in  this  attitude.150  Paul  Her- 
vieu,  for  whom  Brunetiere  had  great  admiration,  and  whose  elec- 
tion to  the  Academy  was  largely  due  to  the  critic,  wrote  in  1907 : 

One  cannot  completely  understand  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  unless  one 
first    realizes   that    his   native    land,    his    constant    habitat,    his    vital 


i4»  "After  I'Ecole  des  femtnes,  re-read  .  .  .  le  Barbier  de  Siville.  .  .  .  But  if  it  sug- 
gests the  slightest  velleity  of  philosophic  reflection  to  you,  I  shall  be  silenced,  and  admit 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  measure  the  value  of  works  of  art  and  literature  by  their  sense 
and  morality.  .  .  .  Let  us  laugh  with  Beaumarchais,  but  let  us  learn  from  Moliere." 
(HL,  I,  91,  92.) 

150  Schopenhauer  writes:  "All  the  arts  and  tricks  [of  style]  .  .  .  are  superfluous  if 
the  author  really  has  any  brains.  .  .  .  The  first  rule  for  a  good  style  is  that  the  author 
should  have  something  to  say;  nay,  this  is  in  itself  almost  all  that  is  necessary."  (Op. 
cit.,  301.)  Brunetiere  wrote  in  1885  (the  time  of  his  initiation  into  Schopenhauer): 
"All  striving  for  style  is  vain  unless  it  have  for  its  object  to  bring  the  idea  to  the 
greatest  degree   of  clarity  that   it   can   attain."     (HL,   III,    67.) 

Assuredly    the   claim    is   not   made   here    that    Brunetiere    got    this    idea    of   style    from 
Schopenhauer,   or  that  the  latter  was   the   first   to   formulate   it.     It  simply  shows   the   com- 
munity of  ideas  of  these  two  rationalists.    And   it   is  entirely   possible   that   the   Frenchman 
was  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of  this  community. 
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milieu,  was  the  land  of  the  abstract.  To  perceive  the  idea,  analyze  it, 
feel  love  or  hatred  for  it;  to  be  moved  by  abstraction,  to  be  impas- 
sioned for  it,  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve  in  it,  such  was  his  instinct,  such 
was  his  role  as  writer  and  citizen,  such  was  his  natural  being.  I  realized 
this  most  keenly  one  day  when,  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Leman  we 
had  climbed  together  to  the  cliffs  at  Naye.  While  in  sheer  physical 
joy  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mountain  peaks, 
and  the  feast  for  the  eye  offered  by  the  snow,  the  colors,  and  the 
whole  panorama,  I  suddenly  realized  that  we  were  no  longer  to- 
gether,— that  Brunetiere  was  elsewhere.  The  spectacle  of  the  outer 
world  scarcely   touched   him,   and   only   by   the   intervention   of   his 


reason 
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Similarly  he  shared  Schopenhauer's  belief  that  style  was  to  be 
judged  only  by  lucidity,  and  tended  to  confuse  stylistic  art  with 
mere  artifice.  The  exaggeration  and  affectation  of  style  in  the 
Goncourt  brothers  was  an  abomination  to  Brunetiere,  and  praise 
of  them  aroused  him  almost  to  fury.  "A  stylist  ...  is  a  man  who 
believes  that  words  were  given  to  us  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The 
consequence  ...  is  inevitable.  .  .  .  Expression  comes  first, 
thought  comes  last,  and  the  form  runs  away  with  the  content."152 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  stylist  is  a  man  who  tries  to  make  us 
admire  his  cleverness.  Only  the  simple  are  taken  in.  Such  a  style 
is  pretentious,  and  its  so-called  dislocations  are  only  barbarisms, 
solecisms,  irregularities.  They  claim  that  this  style  is  used  to 
render  indescribable  sensations  and  profound  sentiments. 

But  .  .  .  psychology  and  even  physiology  would  truly  be  too 
cheap  if  they  involved  merely  using  words  in  incorrect  meanings,  and 
standing  on  its  head  a  sentence  which  was  tolerably  well  balanced 
on  its  feet.  ...  It  is  an  impertinent  paradox  to  hold  yourself  pro- 
found because  you  are  unintelligible.  .  .  .  Great  pretensions  sup- 
ported by  poor  results, — this  has  always  been  called  mediocrity  in 
art.153 

The  distrust  of  far-fetched  or  over-refined  expression  under- 
goes the  usual  evolution  in  Brunetiere's  criticism.  It  was  tradi- 
tional and  instinctive  at  first;  the  next  step  was  to  rationalize  it. 


151  Revue  de  Paris,   February   1,    1907,  p.   502. 

15aRN,  255,  (1882).  Here  is  another  thrust  at  the  Goncourts:  "It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous,  when  starting  out  to  write,  to  propose  to  adopt  a  style  that  is  'simple' 
or  'temperate'  or  'sublime',  but  no  more  so  than  to  set  out  to  be  'supple'  or  'colorful,'  as  is 
done  today."     (HL,  I,  37.) 

153  RN,  258,  259.  Cf.  his  attitude  towards  the  use  of  neologisms  and  slang,  advocated 
as  colorful  and  picturesque:  "The  human  mind  seizes  avidly  every  possible  chance  to 
simplify    the   effort,    always   painful,    of   reflection. 

"...  picturesque    is    only    a   word,    and   I    should    like    to   see   some    reasons.  .  .  .      People 
speak  the  way  they  think."     (HL,   I,  360,   366.) 
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"That  which  can  be  expressed  only  at  the  expense  of  clarity  in 
discourse,  of  good  usage  in  language,  and  of  the  general  manner 
of  speaking, — is  it  truly  worth  the  trouble  of  being  expressed?"154 
He  concludes  that  the  shades  of  sentiment  which  require  such 
contortion  or  distortion  must  be  morbid  or  artificial,  and  may  there- 
fore be  of  interest  to  the  moralist  or  psychologist,  but  not  for  pure 
literature.  If  an  author,  such  as  Marivaux,  insists  upon  bringing 
them  into  the  novel,  he  should  render  them  by  terms  which  are 
"general,  abstract,  and  colorless."155  The  authority  for  this  is 
"the  practise  of  the  masters," — Vauvenargues  and  Prevost. 

The  theories  of  Marivaux  on  the  art  of  writing  are  one  of  the  worst 
expressions  of  individualism  .  .  .  and  self-sufficiency  in  literature. 
They  rest  on  three  principles:  first,  that  everything  that  passes 
through  our  mind  is  worth  being  noted;  second,  that  our  manner  of 
noting  it  is  always  exactly  in  conformity  .  .  .  with  our  manner  of 
feeling  it;  third,  that  the  singularity  of  the  notation  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  novelty  of  the  thought.  These  three  principles  are 
equally  false,  sophistical,  and  dangerous.156 

The  disposition  to  consider  form  and  content  as  separate  en- 
tities is  implied  as  early  as  1881,  with  the  formulation  of  the  theory 
of  the  commonplace,  whence  derives  his  theory  of  literary  inven- 
tion. "Invention  lies  not  in  the  content,  but  solely  in  the  form."157 
But  we  have  analyzed  and  followed  through  his  ideas  on  inven- 
tion and  originality,  and  found  that  in  practise  they  become  purely 
intellectual,  considering  only  a  novelist's  ideas,  and  method  of  dis- 
posing them.  Brunetiere's  insistence  upon  psychology  and  casuistry 
is  another  case  in  point.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  artistic  pleasure 
worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  involve  some  element  of  in- 
struction. A  novelist  should  make  us  think.158  "A  profound 
thinker  may  be  .  .  .  only  a  mediocre  writer.  But  can  a  great 
writer  be  only  a  superficial  thinker,  and  can  his  originality  be 
reduced  to  the  slender  originality  of  a  stylist, —  that  is,  in  plain 
words,  an  assembler  of  words?  ...  if  a  man  writes,  it  is  first  of 
all  to  express  sentiments  or  ideas.  .  .  ."159  "It  is  by  his  expres- 
sion of  general  ideas  that  one  judges  a  writer."160 

154  EC,  III,  175,  (1883).  Cf.   HL,  II,  24,  (1884). 
153  EC,  III,  175. 
15eIbid.,   176. 

157  HL,  I,  47. 

158  Ibid.,    188. 

159  Ibid.,   48. 

160  RN,  124. 
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It  is  true  that  he  occasionally  feels  some  compunctions  at  thus 
making  art  a  matter  of  intellect.  Then  it  costs  him  nothing  to  re- 
state the  traditional  canon  of  interdependence.  And  he  can  state 
it  excellently. 

.  .  .  style  is  .  .  .  something  interior.  It  is  not  the  ornament,  the 
envelope,  the  garment  of  the  idea;  it  is  the  natural  efflorescence  of 
what  is  most  intimate,  profound,  involuntary  or  unconscious  in  our 
manner  of  conceiving  or  understanding  the  things  of  which  we  speak. 
You  may  not  separate  the  form  of  a  great  writer  from  the  content 
of  the  ideas  that  it  expresses;  the  two  are  one  .  .  .  and  by  dis- 
tinguishing them  you  destroy  them.161 

Such  statements  are  not  rare  in  Brunetiere,  and  they  can  be 
found  to  date  from  every  period  of  his  work.  The  discordance  be- 
tween his  various  expressions  on  this  subject  indicates  an  inner 
contradiction  in  the  critic's  conception  of  literary  art.  Or  perhaps 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  it  was  a  contradiction  between  his 
own  personal  preferences  in  art,  and  the  undeniable  fact  that  other 
kinds  are  valid,  legitimate,  even  admirable.  It  is  amusing  to  see  him 
confronted  with  works  of  the  latter  variety.  The  secondary  works 
are  given  summary  disposal.  The  tenuous,  somewhat  feminine 
charm  of  Fenelon's  Telemaque  is  ignored,  and  the  book  is  judged 
with  a  word:  "The  genre  is  false."162  Musset's  On  ne  badine  pas 
avec  Vamour  is  granted  reluctant  praise,  but  his  other  comedies 
find  little  to  recommend  them,  and  not  a  few  are  judged  tiresome. 
When  dealing  with  major  works,  the  critic  avoids  the  issue  by 
treating  them  historically  and  philosophically.163  When  it  comes 
to  actual  judgment,  evolution  and  the  laws  of  the  genre  mercifully 
save  him  from  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  a  personal  preference, 
and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  he  devised  this  system  primarily  to 
suppress  his  own  very  pronounced  preferences.  We  have  noted, 
however,  that  the  system  tended  to  "explain"  everything  by  purely 
historical  considerations,  and  thus  authorized  by  science,  for  its 
author,  at  least,  the  intellectual  and  rational  method  of  treatment 
which  was  naturally  his  from  the  beginning.  Inversely,  it  prac- 
tically stifled  the  aesthetic  considerations  of  the  Nisard  type  which 


1C1EC,  V,   280. 

162  EC,    II,    329. 

163  The  essay  on  Rabelais  is  a  good  example.  Brunetiere  begins  by  saying  that  Rabelais' 
only  superiority  lies  in  his  imagination  and  style,  then  proceeds  to  discuss  his  ideas  and 
influence    (1887).      ("Sur   un   buste  de   Rabelais,"    in   QC.) 
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had  been  evident  during  his  first  period.  We  have  frequently  noted 
the  essay  on  Flaubert  as  a  good  example  of  this.  But  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  author  of  the  essay  on  Flaubert  (1880)  was  incapable 
of  writing  it  ten  years  later.  His  progressive  dislike  of  Flaubert 
can  be  followed  in  three  essays  written  in  1884,  1889  and  1899,164 
as  well  as  in  random  utterances  scattered  throughout  all  the  work 
of  this  period.  This  change  of  attitude  is  important,  and  even 
capital,  because  it  represents  not  merely  a  personal  dislike,  but 
rather  a  reasoned  opposition  to  the  theory  which  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  name  of  Flaubert, — namely  the  theory  of  art 
for  art's  sake. 

A  TEMPORARY  SOLUTION  :    ENDORSEMENT  OF  ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

This  theory  held  a  profound  interest  for  Brunetiere,  and  the 
evolution  of  his  attitude  towards  it  implies  and  objectifies  the 
transition,  in  our  critic,  from  the  pure  rationalist  to  the  social 
meliorist.  To  follow  this  development  is  a  deeply  interesting  and 
enlightening  study.  It  shows  us  how  a  sincere  mind,  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  culture  and  objective  truth,  became  gradually 
drawn  into  the  stream  of  contemporary  life  and  action.  Once 
caught  in  the  current,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  social  role,  or  rather 
duty  to  fulfill.  His  performance  of  this  duty  brought  about  a  re- 
examination of  his  conscience,  followed  by  a  renunciation  of  his 
Schopenhauerian  principles,  of  his  philosophy  of  art,  and  finally, 
of  his  very  mode  of  life. 

The  first  step  was  purely  intellectual.  In  his  struggle  with 
the  problem  of  artistic  form  and  content,  Brunetiere  paradoxically 
tried  to  stay  on  both  sides  of  the  fence :  his  natural  inclination  was 
to  assert  the  superior  importance  of  content,  and  we  have  seen 
that  he  did  so ;  he  also  attempted  to  accept  the  importance  gener- 
ally attributed  to  pure  art,  and  to  reconcile  this  with  his  system. 
His  way  of  doing  this  was  remarkably  simple:  he  declared  that 
art  for  art's  sake  was  admissible  in  poetry,  but  not  in  prose. 

Such  an  arbitrary  and  apparent  misconception  has  been  abun- 
dantly reviled  and  disproved,165  so  we  need  not  pause  to  rehearse 


164  These  essays  are,  respectively:  La  Correspondance  de  G.  Flaubert  (HL,  II),  Le 
Mouvement  UtUraire  au  XIXe  Steele  (NQC),  La  Litterature  europeenne  au  XIXe  siecle 
(EC,   VII). 

165  Notably  by  Jequier,   op.  cit.,   111-125. 
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its  shortcomings.  It  is  more  important  and  useful  to  observe  how 
the  critic  was  led  to  make  such  an  egregious  blunder,  and  what 
circumstances  caused  him  to  renounce  it  shortly. 

It  was  the  rational  approach,  once  more,  which  led  to  this  irra- 
tional theory.  Just  as  he  had  differentiated  the  various  genres,  and 
deduced  the  separate  "laws"  of  each,  so  he  observed  that  poetry 
and  prose  are  separate  and  distinct, — therefore,  he  reasoned,  ame- 
nable to  separate  laws,  and  striving  for  distinct  ends.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  point  of  view.  It  was  not,  however,  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, but  rather  the  result  of  a  long  observance  and  elaboration, 
which  can  be  observed  step  by  step.  The  first  expression  of  it, 
quite  incidental,  was  in  1883.  Speaking  on  his  favorite  subject 
of  literary  invention,  he  remarks  that  "especially  in  poetry  and 
in  the  drama,  superiority  of  execution  is  more  important  than  all 
other  considerations.166  A  year  later,  in  an  essay  on  contempo- 
rary poetry,  he  develops  the  idea  at  some  length.  Form  is  scarcely 
less  important  in  poetry  than  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Some 
dramas  or  novels  endure  in  spite  of  defective  form,  but  this  is 
impossible  in  poetry. 

What  is  more  natural  or  more  legitimate?  If  one  writes  in  verse, 
is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  truth  of  the  content  all 
the   magic,   splendor  and  attraction   of  art? 

.  .  .  verses  .  .  .  express,  at  bottom,  nothing  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  prose,  and  therefore  verse  should  be  evaluated  almost 
solely  by  form. 

But,  since  prose  and  poetry  are  two  things,  they  must  have  sep- 
arate rules  and  laws,  for  if  they  had  the  same  ones,  it  is  only  too 
obvious  that  they  would  be  but  one. 

Form  must  be  religiously  respected  because  in  poetry,  as  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  the  form  is  the  content.167 

From  the  statement  that  form  is  the  major  consideration  in 
poetry,  it  is  only  a  step  to  say  that  it  is  the  sole  consideration,  or 
the  sole  necessity.  One  year  after  the  preceding  quotation,  Brune- 
tiere  had  taken  this  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  position  was 
assumed  even  while  he  was  boldly  proclaiming  the  necessity  not 
only  of  ideas,  but  of  "theses"  in  most  of  the  prose  genres. 


™KL,    II,    76. 

»» Ibid.,    213-214,    218,    223. 
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The  desire  to  convince  and  to  prove  ...  is  perhaps  the  sole  reason 
that  there  is  for  writing  in  prose.  Only  poets  are  permitted  to  com- 
pose when  they  have  nothing  to  say,  and  only  novelists  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  writing  merely  to  "tell  a  story."168 

He  is  not  yet,  however,  so  firm  in  this  belief  that  he  does  not 
backslide  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  a  poet  whom  he  considers  to 
have  had  ideas.   This  poet  is  Lamartine. 

...  if  we  were  just,  we  should  perhaps  attach  less  importance  to 
form,  whose  material  perfection  has  only  too  often  for  its  object 
merely  to  conceal  the  inanity  of  the  content.  .  .  .  And  we  should 
conclude  that,  the  triumph  of  art  being  to  supplement  the  failing  or 
absent  inspiration,  if  not  to  simulate  it  .  .  .  the  poet  may  dispense 
with  being  an  artist,  as  Lamartine  did,  precisely  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  inspired.169 

Observe  how  rational  and  analytical  are  such  statements. 
Why  should  inspiration  be  contrasted  with  perfection  of  form? 
It  seems  clear  that  poetic  form  means  with  our  critic  only  an  elegant 
and  artistic  tour  de  force.  It  is  this  conception  which  enables  him 
to  consider  form  and  content  as  separate  entities,  and  to  prefer 
first  one,  then  the  other. 

His  fondness  for  Lamartine  impels  him  to  train  his  guns  on  the 
contemporary  poets,  who  are  more  concerned  with  artistry  than 
ideas. 

Artists,  in  general  .  .  .  care  little  for  subjects  with  which  the  content 
is  more  important   than   the   art.  .  .  .     They   prefer   petty   subjects. 
.  .  .     And  after  all,  it  is  something  to  be  a  skillful  craftsman;  .  .  . 
it  is  even  a  great  deal,  especially  when  one  lacks  genius. 

They  are  wrong  only  in  setting  themselves  up  as  critics,  and  in 
trying  to  judge  Lamartine  by  rules  too  narrow  for  him.170 

But  when  he  comes  to  Hugo,  he  returns  to  the  other  point  of 
view.  He  comments  on  Hugo's  supremacy  in  rhyme,  rhythm, 
movement.  Some  of  his  finest  poems,  such  as  les  Mages,  signify 
absolutely  nothing,  and  yet  they  leave  you  with  a  vague  impression 
that  defies  definition. 

But  since  this  quality  ...  is  one  of  those  which  elude  the  compe- 
tence of  grammarians,  is  it  not,  for  that  very  reason,  an  eminently 


™Ibid.,   Ill,   66,    (1885). 
wibid.,   243,    (1886). 
™Ibid.,  261,   262.   (1886). 
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poetic  quality,  and  perhaps  the  ''lyric"  quality  par  excellence?  I  am 
tempted  to  believe  so.  We  French  are  in  the  habit  ...  of  expecting 
of  poetry  nothing  save  a  multiplication  of  the  effects  of  which  prose 
is  capable.  But  poetry  has  the  right,  even  in  French,  to  strive  for 
something  more,  and  rhyme  .  .  .  and  rhythm,  by  themselves  and 
for  themselves  .  .  .  are  means  to  this  end.171 

Brunetiere  was  always  very  amenable  to  the  spell  of  superior 
rhetoric,  and  this  is  apparently  what  he  admires  in  Hugo.  This  was 
only  natural,  and  could  be  predicted  from  his  general  preferences 
(Bossuet,  for  instance),  and  from  his  own  rhetorical  style  and  or- 
atorical delivery,  even  if  he  had  not  written  his  "Apologie  pour  la 
rhetorique,"172  and  supported  it  many  times  incidentally.  Rhet- 
oric is  quite  defensible,  and  the  error  lies  only  in  considering  it 
to  be  an  eminently  poetic  and  lyric  quality. 

A  year  after  the  essays  on  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  Brunetiere 
returned  to  the  defense  of  ideas  in  literature,  and  specifically  the 
theory  of  writing  to  prove  a  thesis.  A  lawyer  had  attacked  Dumas 
fits  for  presuming  to  question  certain  laws,  and  for  writing  plays 
in  support  of  his  ideas  on  such  subjects.  The  critic  warmly  de- 
fended Dumas,  and  promptly  raised  the  issue  to  the  question  of 
purposeful  art  in  general. 

In  literature  as  in  law  .  .  .  words  are  mere  trifling  when  they  do  not 
serve  for  the  expression  of  thought.  .  .  .  Without  thought  there  is  no 
poetry,  however  "plastic"  it  may  be,  which  is  equal  to  a  marble  statue 
in  its  appeal  to  the  eye, — nor  is  there  any  description  which  is  as 
effective  as  a  landscape.  .  .  .  Have  not  our  theorists  of  art  for  art's 
sake  forgotten  this? 

But  .  .  .  not  only  in  history  and  in  criticism  (that  goes  without 
saying),  but  in  poetry  itself  perhaps,  and  in  the  novel,  and  above  all 
in  the  drama,  I  know  of  no  writer  worthy  of  the  name  who  did  not 
more  or  less  propose  to  "prove"  something,  and  consequently  .  .  . 
who  did  not,  as  we  say,  maintain  a  thesis.173 

As  examples  he  adduces  Moliere's  greatest  comedies,  and  makes 
it  clear  that  to  maintain  a  thesis  means  to  have  or  to  develop  ideas. 
Not  that  the  drama  is  a  school  or  a  tribune ;  it  should  both  amuse 
and  carry  thought.  And  the  dramatist  should  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  situations  and  ideas  which  he  advances. 


mIbid„    286-287,    (1886). 
172  Found    in    ELC. 
1T3QC,    173,    174,    (1887). 
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The  fine  indifference  for  which  that  unlucky  Flaubert  has  been  so 
much  praised  is  the  attitude  of  an  ass,  in  three  letters,  and  is  per- 
mitted only  to  artists  whose  sole  talent  .  .  .  consists  in  stringing 
words  together.174 

This  declaration  surely  seems  unequivocal.  But  thirty  days 
later  he  defended  Gautier  against  the  assaults  of  Scherer  and 
Faguet,  who  had  reproached  "le  bon  Theo"  for  being  impervious 
to  thought.  Gautier  had  no  ideas  on  the  great  questions,  Bru- 
netiere  admitted,  and  then  raised  the  issue  as  to  the  need  of  the 
poet's  having  them. 

And  when  he  has  ideas  on  such  matters,  are  they  not  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help?  It  is  an  open  question.  .  .  .  But  if  it  is  enough 
that  a  poet  have  ideas  about  his  art,  none  had  clearer,  more  personal, 
and  frequently  more  intolerant  ideas  than  Theophile  Gautier, 

The  question  of  form  is  perhaps  of  secondary  importance  in 
prose, — though  even  this  could  be  debated  at  length, — but  in  verse 
it  is  capital.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  language  such  as  ours.  .  .  . 
In  poetry  as  in  painting,  if  the  craftsmanship  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  art  .  .  .  even  less  can  these  two  be  distinguished 
from  poetry  itself,  since  the  invention  of  a  so-called  poetic  prose  has 
left  no  difference  between  the  prose-writer  and  poet  save  that  of 
facture.  And  in  a  time  when  all  that  is  said  in  verse  could  equally 
well  be  said  in  prose,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  form  more  impor- 
tance than  it  had  ever  had  ...  or  abolish  verse.175 

Therefore  we  should  be  grateful  to  Gautier  for  his  "supersti- 
tion of  form."  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset  had  taken  too  many 
liberties.  Gautier's  impersonal  attitude,  his  complete  submission 
to  the  subject,  and  his  strict  fidelity  of  observation  are  un-romantic 
influences,  and  for  all  these  we  should  thank  him. 

...  [he]  incarnated  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake,  and  to  have 
incarnated  a  doctrine  ...  is  not  a  little  thing. 

...  no  one  has  ever  seriously  denied  that  the  arts  of  painting  and 
music  were  their  own  self-contained  justification  and  sole  end.  Now 
it  is  asked  if  the  same  is  true  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  reply  is 
easy.     Yes,  for  poets,  art  may  be  its  own  end,  and  if 

Les  quatrains  de  Pibrac  et  les  doctes  tablettes 

Du  conseiller  Mattheiu 
are  in  verse,  that  is  a  mistake.   Let  them  be  turned  into  prose!    But 


™Ibid„   177. 

™Ibid.t    196-7,    201,    202,    (1887). 
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for  all  the  other  writers,  and  for  all  the  other  genres, — even  novelists 
and  dramatists  ...  art  cannot  be  its  own  end.  ...  It  is  a  mistake  to 
apply  the  same  principles  to  prose  and  to  verse.  .  .  .  Verse  is  written 
for  "diversion," — take  the  word  in  its  highest,  noblest  sense;  prose  is 
written  for  "action,"  and  I  use  the  word  ...  in  its  widest  signifi- 
cance.176 

Thus  the  Rubicon  has  finally  been  crossed,  after  considerable 
bridge  building,  and  occasional  velleities  to  turn  back.  The  passage 
is  its  own  comment,  and  the  rational  approach  which  dictated  it 
is  obvious. 

It  should  be  noted  that  after  tossing  this  sop  to  the  "theorists 
of  art  for  art's  sake,"  Brunetiere  felt  more  at  liberty  to  belabor 
the  same  doctrine  in  other  branches  of  literature.  The  distinction 
between  "diversion"  and  "action"  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
Henceforth  he  will  place  increasing  emphasis  upon  literature  as 
"a  form  of  action," — except  in  poetry.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
the  critic  who  maintained  that  poetry  is  "diversion"  and  that 
thought  is  a  "hindrance"  to  it,  was  not  gifted  truly  to  appreciate 
it.  The  application,  already  mentioned,  of  the  evolutionary  system 
to  French  lyric  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  points  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Brunetiere  held  to  his  acceptance  of  art  for  art's  sake  in  poetry 
only  a  few  years,  and  even  during  this  period  he  felt  some  mis- 
givings. One  year  after  the  essay  on  Gautier,  he  published  his 
first  article  on  the  Symbolists,  and  his  attitude  was  favorable. 
Critics  of  Brunetiere  have  frequently  expressed  astonishment  that 
in  view  of  his  rationalist's  temper  and  avowed  dislike  for  all  that 
is  mystical  or  even  slightly  obscure,  he  should  have  treated  them 
sympathetically.  Their  wonder  is  increased  when  they  note  that 
all  the  other  major  critics,  with  Lemaitre  and  A.  France  in  the 
lead,  were  treating  the  new  school  with  disdain,  mirth,  or  alarm. 
There  was  doubtless  more  than  one  reason  for  his  unwonted  kind- 
liness, and  the  desire  to  appear  broad-minded  was  probably  the 
least.  We  have  already  heard  M.  Giraud  admit  that  Brunetiere's 
espousal  of  literary  evolution  was  in  part  determined  by  a  willing- 
ness to  scandalize  his  contemporaries,  and  to  remove  the  constant 
criticism  that  he  was  a  blind  traditionalist  and  prophet  of  the  past. 
He  somewhat  prided  himself  on  his  "modernity,"  especially  after 

™  Ibid.,    206-8. 
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entering  the  Ecole  Normale.  Another  reason  was  very  probably 
his  fondness  for  contradiction.  Everybody  else  was  denouncing 
Symbolism;  was  there  not  some  piquancy  in  being  its  sole  de- 
fender? But  most  important  is  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  this  new 
school  of  poetry  a  return  to  ideas,  and  the  tradition  of  Lamar- 
tine.177  The  Symbolists  have  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of 
Parnassian  technique,  and  in  this  they  are  right,  for  if  Banville's 
Trait e  were  taken  seriously,  poetry  would  be  a  mere  matter  of 
word- juggling.  They  want  to  put  ideas  and  sentiments  into  verse 
and  this  is  right.  And  finally  they  are  rebelling  against  a  material- 
istic Naturalism  which  recognizes  only  the  exterior  of  things.  The 
name  "Symbolist"  carries  this  idea.  And  this  again  is  right.  As 
yet  they  have  not  developed  the  positive  side  of  their  program. 
They  will  strive  to  attain  the  effects  of  music,  and  this  is  legiti- 
mate.178 They  must  be  careful  not  to  take  too  many  liberties  with 
poetic  form.  But  the  greatest  danger  is  that  they  may  separate 
art  from  life.  "The  more  one  thinks  of  it,  the  more  it  seems  .  .  . 
that  literature,  in  particular,  must  be,  in  the  future,  not  only  an 
imitation  or  translation  of  life,  but  indeed  a  form  of  action."179 
This  is  what  the  Symbolists  should  try  to  make  of  poetry,  "for 
the  purpose  of  words  is  to  express  ideas,  and  ideas,  in  turn, 
should  be  translated  into  acts.  .  .  .  And  finally,  man  was  not 
made  for  art,  but  art  for  man."180 

This  is  his  real  conviction  in  the  matter,  and  it  largely  ex- 
plains his  sympathy  for  the  Symbolists.  And  although  it  is  true 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  considering  them  to  be  poets  of  ideas,181 
it  is  significant  that  he  took  them  for  such.  It  is  even  probable 
that  he  unconsciously  endowed  them  with  his  own  desires.  His 
acceptance  of  art  for  art's  sake  had  been  wrung  from  him  against 
his  better  judgment  and  desires,  and  he  hastened  to  encourage  a 
new  movement  which  seemed  to  promise  a  reconciliation  of  poetic 
form  with  ideal  content. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  war  upon  the  "superstition 
of  form"  in  the  prose  genres.  It  had  long  been  a  truism  to  say  that 


177  The   following  exposition    is   condensed   from   NQC,   310-28,    (1! 

178  This  is  not  the  least  surprising  statement  of  the  essay.  After  what  we  have  already 
heard  him  say  on  the  subject  of  "transpositions  of  art,"  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should 
accept   this  one. 

179  NQC,   326. 

180  Ibid.,   328. 

181  Not  that  he  found  any  real  ideas  in  them;  he  deplored  their  incomprehensibility. 
But  Symbolism  was  then  at  its  height,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  something, — and  specifically, 
a  poetry   of  ideas, — might   come   of  it. 
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"nothing  lives  save  by  the  perfection  of  form,"  and  he  had  more 
than  once  repeated  it.   Now  it  seemed  too  much  of  a  concession. 

For  it  is  an  error  to  believe  that  only  "well  written"  works  endure 
for  posterity;  there  are  also  strongly  thought  works,  and  above  all 
those  which  are  strongly  felt,  so  to  speak.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
himself  in  love  when  writing  Zaire,  Voltaire  keenly  felt  and  vividly 
expressed  the  power  of  love.182 

It  might  be  objected  that  his  example  is  badly  chosen,  but 
doubtless  the  remark  will  stand.  The  name  of  Lamartine  would 
serve  better,  and  we  have  seen  that  Brunetiere  used  it.  But  he 
had  considerable  fondness  for  Voltaire's  tragedies,  and  frequently 
defended  them.  Those  who  objected  to  the  great  number  of  sen- 
tentious expressions  to  be  found  in  them,  are  rebuked. 

[If  such  phrases]  are  frequent,  they  are  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
general  interests  .  .  .  which  are  one  of  the  objects  of  Classic  tragedy, 
and  the  proof  is  that  one  would  perhaps  find  more  of  them  in  the 
tragedy  of  Corneille.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  do  not  know  that  any  law  of 
his  art  has  condemned  the  dramatic  poet  to  the  role  of  a  mere  en- 
tertainer of  the  public.  .  .  .  Because  it  can  not  be  said  that  tragedy, 
or  comedy  should  prove  something,  by  no  means  does  it  follow  that 
they  may  not  teach  anything.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  of  Voltaire  was 
the  great  cause  of  his  success  as  a  dramatist,  the  very  essence  of  his 
innovations,  and  the  source  of  his  pathos.183 

His  consideration  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  leads  him  to  make 
a  new  distinction  in  the  matter  of  form  and  content.  He  dis- 
tinguishes an  artist  from  a  poet;  the  former  is  merely  a  skilled 
technician,  whereas  the  latter  has  ideas.  A  great  writer  must  pos- 
sess good  sense  and  ideas.184  Voltaire  comes  under  this  category. 
We  have  already  seen  the  same  reasoning,  if  not  the  same  phrase- 
ology, applied  to  Lamartine.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  Brune- 
tiere is  considerably  surer  of  himself  when  speaking  of  good  sense, 
than  when  judging  the  aesthetic  value  of  poetry. 

I  should  scarcely  dare  to  say  that  .  .  .  their  style  will  ultimately 
save  the  melodramas  of  Hugo  \Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias]  from  the  dis- 
dainful oblivion  in  which  Voltaire's  tragedies  now  rest.  For  .  .  . 
it    was   likewise    the    style     of     Voltaire  .  .  .  which     Marmontel,     La 


183  EC,    IV,    298,    (1888). 
™XVirie   sitcle,   66,   67,    (1888). 
lf»Ibid.,   26. 
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Harpe,  Diderot,  Geoffroy,  Lemercier  and  Joseph  de  Maistre,  not  to 
mention  Lessing  and  Goethe,  admired  more  than  all  the  rest. 

...  it  is  certain  that  bad  verses  have  never  been  good  ones.  Yet 
who  will  answer  for  it  that  we  should  not  still  to-day  be  admiring 
the  Odes  of  Lebrun,  if  we  did  not  know  those  of  Victor  Hugo?  Or 
the  elegies  of  Millevoye  and  Parny,  if  Musset  had  not  sung  his 
Nuits?185 

This  hesitating  tone  is,  however,  very  rare  even  at  this  period. 
In  general  he  preferred  to  speak  forth  boldly  on  this  subject  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  and  support  his  claims  with  examples,  of  which 
a  favorite  was  the  evolution  of  Dumas  fits: 

Though  he  has  continued  to  refrain  from  intruding  himself  in  his 
works,  he  has  not  tried  to  be  impassive.  He  has  worried  less  about 
"avoiding  two  consecutive  genitives,"  than  about  acting  and  about 
propagating  what  he  considers  to  be  the  truth.  He  has  not  re- 
stricted his  role  to  that  of  an  entertainer,  or  mandarin  of  letters, — 
in  short,  he  has  used  words  as  an  instrument  of  thought.  .  .  .  [He  has 
been]  the  very  opposite  of  a  supporter  of  art  for  art's  sake.  .  .  J8Q 

Brunetiere's  association  of  dilettantism  with  art  for  art's  sake 
was  to  be  expected.  With  this  equation  established,  we  may  ex- 
pect some  very  definite  conclusions  to  follow: 

In  spite  of  our  dilettantes,  it  is  all  up  with  the  doctrine  of  art  for 
art's  sake.  It  will  not  arise  from  its  ruins,  for  it  is  too  aristocratic, 
and  besides  it  is  not  the  expression  of  the  dignity  of  art,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  maintained,  but  rather  a  conception  equally  false  of 
art  and  of  life,  for  it  tends  to  isolate  one  from  the  other,  and  by  doing 
so,  it  falsifies  both.  Art  and  life  must  be  mingled,  or  art  will  be 
only  word- juggling,  and  life  only  a  function  of  animality.  Since  they 
must  be  mingled,  art  must  be  conceived  as  an  imitation  of  nature  and 
of  life.  .  .  .  And  finally,  this  imitation,  whether  by  dramatists,  novel- 
ists or  poets,  must  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  indulgence,  if  not  of  charity. 
This  condition  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  others,  or  rather,  if  there 
were  degrees  of  necessity,  I  should  say  that  it  is  more  so.187 

We  should  note  the  insistence  upon  "mingling  of  art  and  life." 
Art  is  life,  and  life  is  action;  this  syllogism  is  the  theme  for  all 
the  variations  of  the  next  five  years.  Subsequent  developments 
would  indicate  that  it  finally  ceased  to  satisfy  him,  for  at  length 

™Ibid.,   82,    83. 
186  NQC,    244. 
™Lbid.,    251-252. 
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he  practically  deserted  the  field  of  art  for  the  field  of  action.    But 
for  the  present,  at  least,  it  is  his  obsession. 

The  attack  on  art  for  art's  sake,  we  must  suppose,  does  not 
include  poetry,  for  two  months  later  he  restated  his  sanction  of 
this  theory  in  pure  poetry.188  Here  again  he  hesitates  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  drama,  and  is  inclined  to  consider  Racine's  tragedies 
as  expressions  of  art  for  art's  sake.  He  concludes  that  it  may  be 
acceptable  in  tragedy  and  drama,  but  not  in  comedy.  But  five 
months  after  this  he  retracts  the  sanction  just  accorded  the  drama, 
and  justifies  this  new  point  of  view  by  considerable  logic.189  As 
Lemaitre  says:190  "If  he  makes  a  mistake,  it  is  for  good  reasons 
firmly  deduced." 

But  such  intellectual  legerdemain  could  not  go  on  indefinitely. 
After  identifying  art  for  art's  sake  with  dilettantism,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  immorality,  he  could  not  fail  eventually  to  perceive  what 
a  monstrous  paradox  he  was  supporting.  He  was  slow  to  give  it 
up,  just  as  he  had  been  slow  in  adopting  it.  His  admiration  for 
Leconte  de  Lisle  was  at  first  a  restraining  factor.  Certainly  the 
great  leader  of  the  Parnassians,  with  his  Classic  style,  stoic  pessi- 
mism, impersonal  treatment  and  lucid  expression  seemed  well 
suited  to  fulfill  the  requirements  Brunetiere  imposed  on  modern 
poetry.  And  the  critic  admired  him  almost  to  the  point  of  rev- 
erence. Yet  Leconte  de  Lisle  was  acknowledged  the  foremost 
exponent  of  art  for  art's  sake  in  poetry,  so  the  critic  concluded 
that  the  doctrine  was  acceptable  there. 

The  advent  of  the  Symbolists  was  one  factor  which  led  to  a 
changed  point  of  view.  They  set  out  to  do  the  very  opposite  of  all 
that  the  Parnassians  had  done,  and  if  Brunetiere's  support  of  them 
was  in  some  respects  a  contradiction  of  his  previous  point  of  view, 
we  have  seen  that  it  was  not  merely  capricious.  It  implies  a  return 
to  his  idea  of  what  poetry  should  be,191  as  well  as  a  development 
of  his  hopes  as  to  what  it  might  become.  It  is  a  complex  problem,— 
this  attempt  to  follow  the  inner  workings  of  a  mind  so  reticent  as 
was  that  of  Brunetiere, — at  least  in  personal  matters.  It  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  himself  see  clearly  where  he  was  going,  and  his 
paradoxes  and  contradictions  are  ample  proof  of  the  fact.    This 


mELC,    223-224. 

180  Ibid.,    277-279,    (1890). 

100  Les   Contcmporains,    I,    220. 

101  That    is,    a    poetry    of    ideas,    primarily. 
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much,  however,  seems  clear:  his  sympathetic  reception  of  the 
Symbolists  indicates  a  growing  restlessness,  and  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  all  things  cannot  be  expressed  in  neat  generalities, 
— in  short,  that  pure  intellect  has  its  limits.  His  second  essay  on 
Symbolism  indicates  this. 

.  .  .  any  Naturalistic  aesthetic  is  necessarily  somewhat  narrow,  incom- 
plete, and  mutilated.  It  reduces  the  object  of  art  to  the  imitation  of 
nature,  and  when  doing  so,  it  forgets  this:  that  there  are  arts  which 
are  not  imitative. 

It  follows  that  one  whole  part  of  art  is  something  else  and  some- 
thing more  than  an  imitation  of  nature 

...  a  Naturalistic  aesthetic  is  even  more  superficial  than  narrow. 
Does  it  not  .  .  .  imply  that  there  is  nothing  behind  nature?  This 
is  neither  proved,  nor  probable. 

...  on  all  sides  we  are  surrounded  by  shadows  and  mystery.  The 
unknowable  grips  us:     in  eo  vivimus,  movemur  et  sumus. 

Parnassian  technique  was  forged  ...  at  about  the  same  time  and 
for  the  very  same  purpose  as  the  aesthetic  of  Naturalism.  ...  It 
suggests  nothing  more  than  what  it  says.  What  it  tries  to  express, 
it  expresses  completely;  but  it  expresses  only  what  can  be  completely 
expressed.192 

The  point  of  view  here  is  unmistakable.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
retreat  from  the  resolute  intellectualism  which  we  have  so  fre- 
quently noted. 

This  is  to  be  associated  with  the  development  of  his  philosophy. 
The  bleak  pessimism  of  his  earlier  years  was  an  intellectual  matter, 
tinged  with  the  humanitarian  considerations  of  Auguste  Comte 
and  George  Eliot.  This  early  preoccupation  with  social  questions, 
however,  was  abstract,  somewhat  bookish,  and  tended  to  spend 
itself  in  the  elaboration  of  aesthetic  theories,  such  as  the  parallel 
between  determinism  and  a  weakened  conscience,  and  the  theory 
of  casuistry  as  the  very  soul  of  the  modern  novel.  We  have  noted 
that  the  disposition  to  reduce  the  novel  to  psychology,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  mere  logic-chopping,  is  not  without  significance.  It  is  the 
theorist's  approach  to  social  and  moral  problems. 

The  theorist  was  brought  down  to  earth  by  the  perception  of 
contemporary  problems.    This  is  apparent  as  early  as  1882,  when 


192  ELC,    137-139,    140,    (1891). 
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he  comments  upon  the  famous  utterance  of  Renan:193  "We  are 
living  on  a  remnant  of  virtue."  Brunetiere's  reaction  is  immedi- 
ate and  eloquent: 

Have  you  ever  wondered  whence  came,  during  the  last  few  years  .  .  . 
this  preoccupation  with  the  future  of  morality?  And  the  multiple 
efforts,  amid  the  present  disorder  of  philosophic  doctrines,  to  consti- 
tute the  laws  of  conduct  upon  new  bases?  ...  It  is  because  people 
feel,  as  M.  Renan  says,  that  we  are  merely  subsisting  upon  a  rem- 
nant of  virtue."  .  .  .  We  are  living  in  the  social  edifice  erected  in  a 
past  age  by  its  social  prejudices  .  .  .  heriditary  traditions  .  .  .  and 
its  "narrowness  of  mind," — since  that  is  what  M.  Renan  has  called 
it,  and  I  admit  that  I  should  prefer  the  term  "blind  devotion  to 
duty."  But  when  that  "breadth  of  mind"  which,  by  comprehending 
all,  explains  all,  shall  have  triumphed  over  the  old  narrowness;  when 
hereditary  traditions  shall  have  disappeared  forever  .  .  .  and  when 
finally  we  shall  have  freed  mankind  from  all  social  prejudices,  one 
may  well  wonder  what  will  become  of  morality,  in  its  turn,  and  what 
laws  will  govern  conduct,  or  whether  there  will  even  be  any  laws.194 

This  page  is  not  the  expression  of  a  pure  critic,  but  rather 
that  of  a  social  moralist.  "The  social  problem  is  a  moral  problem," 
is  a  phrase  which  he  liked  to  repeat  in  his  last  years,  and  if  he  had 
not  invented  the  phrase  at  this  time,195  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
touched  by  the  idea.  Henceforth  the  social  problem  was  of  increas- 
ing interest  to  him,  and  his  progressive  distrust  of  art  for  art's 
sake  was  motivated  by  the  conviction  that  "art  must  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  life,"  and  that  the  famous  doctrine  of  art  for  art's 
sake  did  just  that.  It  meant  lawlessness  and  anarchy,  for  it  ab- 
stracted art  from  all  restraint.  If  art  is  the  expression  of  society, 
he  reasoned,  then  it  must  have  the  sanction  of  society.  Moreover 
it  exerts  an  action  upon  society,  for  "words  express  ideas,  and 
ideas  are  the  beginnings  of  actions."196  This  again  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  social  mission  of  art.  "If  the  function  of  art  is 
not  moral,  it  is  social,  which  is  about  the  same  thing."197  For  him 
they  were  unquestionably  the  same  thing.  "The  social  problem 
is  a  moral  problem." 
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•  Discours   et    conferences,    Paris,    Calmann    Levy,    1895,    p.    108. 

104  RDM,    June    15,    1882,    3e    periode,    tome    LI,    pp.    943-944. 

105  It  is  the  title  of  a  German  book  which  he  first  read  some  years  later:     The   Ziegler, 
Die  soziale  Frage  eine  sittliche  Frage,  Stuttgart,   Goschen,    1891. 

196  Cf.   supra,   note    180. 

107  DC,   I,    108.    Cf.,  also,   ELC,   294. 
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The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  "discovered"  by  Brunetiere 
shortly  after  the  essay,  just  quoted,  on  Renan,  seemed  to  supply 
the  basis  for  the  new  morality,  or  rather  a  new  basis  for  the  old 
morality.  His  acceptance  of  this  philosophy  was  complete,  and  ex- 
tended over  several  years.  It  allayed  temporarily  the  metaphysical 
struggles, — very  real,  and  very  poignant,  in  Brunetiere, — and  per- 
haps contributed  to  the  intellectual  balance  and  unity  apparent  in 
the  works  of  1889  and  thereabouts. 

The  publication  of  Bourget's  Disciple,  in  1889,  caused  a  tre- 
mendous stir.  Brunetiere  contributed  two  vigorous  articles  in 
support  of  his  friend's  book,  and  committed  himself  definitely  to 
the  opinion  that  a  great  man  in  public  trust,  or  a  great  intellectual 
leader,  is  responsible  for  his  ideas  as  well  as  his  actions.  In  truth 
he  had  always  sympathized  with  this  idea,  but  his  concern  with 
aesthetic  problems  had  temporarily  diverted  his  attention  from  such 
questions,  while  his  positivistic  training  and  pride  in  human  in- 
tellect made  him  loath  to  circumscribe  the  province  of  reason.  This 
acceptance  of  Bourget's  thesis  is  the  beginning  of  a  revolt  against 
pure  intellectualism,  and  his  sympathetic  reception  of  the  Symbol- 
ists points  in  the  same  direction.  With  a  little  boldness,  one  might 
find  a  similar  spirit  in  the  second  article  on  Schopenhauer  ( 1890) . 
Here  he  views  sympathetically  the  "renaissance  of  idealism"  about 
him,  and  rebukes  his  fellow-critics  for  ridiculing  some  of  its  strang- 
est manifestations,  such  as  neo-Buddhism.  Yet  he  maintains  his 
denial  of  the  supernatural,  though  admitting  that  religions  answer 
to  an  inner  craving  of  the  human  heart,  and  touch  upon  problems 
"which,  though  they  cannot  be  resolved  by  equations,  are  none  the 
less  real  and  grave,  since  they  [religions]  minister  to  other  needs, 
more  universal,  more  profound, — and  more  noble,  perhaps, — 
than  the  need  to  know."198 

How  does  he  resolve  the  difficulty?  By  an  appeal  to  believe  in 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  pessimism: 

Let  us  believe  firmly  with  him  that  life  is  bad.  .  .  .  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  mankind  is  bad.  .  .  .  And  let  us  believe  that  death,  so 
long  considered  a  fearful  thing,  is  on  the  contrary  the  true  liberator; 
and  this  will  permit  us  to  face  it  squarely,  to  vanquish  that  cow- 
ardice which  our  fear  of  it  instills  in  our  every  act,  and  if  need  be, 
to  defy  it.    Let  us  believe  it,  because  all  this  is  easy  to  believe;     let 
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us  believe  it  because  all  this  is  salutary  in  practice;     let  us  believe 
it,  finally,  because  all  this  is  now  short,  simple,  and  easily  proved.190 

We  may  believe  that  the  plea,  eloquent  though  it  was,  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  It  may  be  illogical,  and  even  ridiculous,  that  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  but  it  is  generally  true. 
Brunetiere  and  a  few  select  pessimists  might  find  a  rule  of  life  and 
of  conduct  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer,  but  his  public  could 
not. 

One  of  his  friends  wrote  in  1894 : 

How  does  M.  Brunetiere  reconcile  his  radical  pessimism  with  his 
love  of  action?  I  shall  not  try  to  explain  this,  having  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  one  could  reconcile  two  things  so  contradictory. 
The  doctrine  of  annihilation  or  Nirvana  cannot  furnish  to  its  holder 
a  true  principle  of  action,  unless  he  understands  it  in  such  a  subtle, 
contorted  manner  that  ...  it  amounts  to  the  opposite.200 

Brunetiere  had  "reconciled"  them  in  the  essay  of  1890,  but  the 
objection  stands.  In  reality  he  derived  action  from  the  doctrine 
of  Nirvana,  because  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  derive  from  it. 

In  view  of  this  new  direction  of  his  thought,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  had  only  disdain  for  those  artists  whose  main  con- 
cern was  "to  avoid  a  succession  of  two  genitives."  His  onslaught 
against  art  for  art's  sake  was  motivated  by  the  belief  that  literature, 
as  a  highly  important  and  influential  form  of  life  and  of  action, 
was  an  extremely  serious  matter.  His  quarrel  with  the  impression- 
ists was  another  phase  of  his  opposition  to  dilettantism,  or  art  for 
art's  sake,  manifested  this  time  in  criticism.  And  this  distrust  of 
mere  pleasure  or  gusto  in  art  led  him  to  the  other  extreme, — that 
of  ranking  an  author  by  his  ideas  and  action.  "I  call  Bossuet  the 
greatest  of  all  orators,  and  he  is,  for  the  eternal  interests  with 
which  he  deals  in  his  Sermons  are  above  those  considered  by  De» 
mosthenes,  Cicero,  Mirabeau."201 

He  has  clearly  formulated  the  idea  underlying  this: 

Literature  is  not  an  amusement  for  idlers  or  a  diversion  for 
mandarins;  it  is  at  once  an  instrument  of  psychological  investiga- 
tion, and  a  means  of  moral  perfection. 


100  Ibid.,  79,  80,  (1890). 
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To  write  ...  is  to  act  ...  .  and  the  written  word  .  .  .  living  an 
independent  life,  remains  for  men  from  age  to  age  a  model  which 
they  imitate,  an  adviser  which  they  consult,  and  a  teacher  which 
they  heed.202 

It  follows  that  the  important  consideration  in  literary  criti- 
cism is  influence  and  moral  import.  Other  matters  are  secon- 
dary.203 

In  an  article  on  "le  Roman  de  1'avenir,"  he  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  style  which  will  be  used,  and  replies: 

Indeed,  the  question  is  of  little  importance.  .  .  .  Style  .  .  .  has 
perhaps  not  the  power  of  conservation  sometimes  attributed  to  it. 
...  of  all  the  writers  in  our  language  who  have  the  gift  of  ani- 
mating and  vivifying  all  that  they  touch,  there  are  three  outstand- 
ing,— Moliere,  Saint-Simon  and  Balzac, — and  they  are  also  the  ones 
whose  style  has  been  criticized  with  almost  the  greatest  frequency, 
and  with  the  greatest  justification. 

Is  it  perhaps  because  .  .  .  purity  of  style,  in  novel  and  drama, 
is  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  complexity  of  life?  Some- 
times I  am  tempted  to  believe  so.204 

Evidently  the  idea  is  becoming  exaggerated.  It  leads  him  to 
state  the  paradox  that  the  drama  need  not  be  literary,  nor  indeed 
any  genre,  save  lyric  and  epic  poetry.205  The  application  of  the 
theory  is  no  less  startling. 

If  any  work  approaches  the  perfection  of  its  genre  to  the  extent  that 
it  succeeds  in  enveloping  in  its  plan,  if  I  may  say  so,  interests  that  are 
greater,  broader,  more  durable  and  more  general,  then,  in  this  sense, 
Rodogune  is  superior  to  le  Cid  and  Polyeucte.20Q 

Voltaire  is  praised  for  putting  ideas  into  his  tragedies,207  and 
Beaumarchais  is  excused  for  being  "scarcely  literary."208  For  a 
play  can  be  good  drama  and  even  good  art  and  still  not  be  liter- 
ary.209 He  does  not  explain  this  prodigy,  and  for  good  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  denies  the  legitimacy  of  art  for  art's  sake 
in  the  drama,  and  reproaches  Scribe  for  practising  it.210 


202  ELC,    115,    117,    (1890). 

203  This    approaches    Taine's    famous    criterion.      At    this    period    Brunetiere    frequently 
refers   to   it  specifically,   but   is   unwilling   to  endorse   it   wholly. 
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It  would  be  useless  to  prolong  this  series  of  paradoxes  and  con- 
tradictions. Rather  than  attempt  to  "put  into  the  life,  works  and 
ideas  of  a  .  .  .  writer,  more  order,  coherence,  logic  and  continu- 
ity than  he  put  there  himself,"211  let  us  merely  observe  that  Bru- 
netiere  was  confused  and  uncertain  of  his  philosophy  of  art  at  this 
time,  even  as  he  was  confused  and  uncertain  of  his  philosophy  of 
life.  The  connection  between  the  two  was  very  close.  Convinced  of 
the  social  and  moral  function  of  art,  he  was  moving  towards  the 
idea  of  utilitarian  art.  His  natural  sympathies  tended  more  and 
more  to  incline  in  this  direction.  At  first  (about  1887),  restrained  by 
the  presence,  in  history,  of  undisputed  artistic  masterpieces  which 
were  anything  but  utilitarian,  he  sought  a  compromise,  and  this 
was  formulated  in  his  sanction  of  art  for  art's  sake  in  poetry. 
About  1890  he  felt  some  misgivings  on  this  score,  and  expressed 
with  less  frequency  and  less  confidence  his  famous  paradox,  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  new  one  that  the  prose  genres  need  not  be 
literary.  It  was  the  same  idea,  even  less  acceptably  formulated. 
Meanwhile  his  attacks  on  art  for  art's  sake  were  steadily  becom- 
ing more  violent,  and  his  conception  of  artistry  as  mere  artifice 
was  becoming  more  manifest. 

This  increasing  tension  had  to  break  some  time,  and  we  find 
it  completely  expressed  in  the  opening  chapter  to  his  Evolution  de 
la  poesie  lyrique  (1893).  Here  he  formally  denies  art  for  art's 
sake  in  poetry,  as  well  as  in  all  other  branches  of  art. 

.  .  .  there  is  one  position  which  I  shall  not  abandon,  and  without 
ever  identifying  art  and  morality,  I  will  never  admit  .  .  .  that  they 
be  entirely  separated.  .  .  . 

I  almost  admitted  it  some  time  ago.    I  no  longer  admit  it  today. 

.  .  .  I  .  .  .  merely  submit  three  observations  to  the  theorists  of  art 
for  art's  sake.  .  .  . 

I  have  often  heard  them  compare  the  indifference,  or  rather  the 
impassiveness  which  they  claim  for  the  artist,  to  that  ...  of  the 
scientist  in  his  laboratory,  and  they  are  astonished  that  it  is  not  ad- 
mitted that  art,  like  science,  purines  all  that  it  touches.  But  .  .  . 
the  laws  of  science  are  exterior,  anterior,  superior  to  us.  Even  if 
we  did  not  exist,  the  laws  of  astronomy  and  biology  would  doubt- 
less remain  just  what  they  are.  .  .  .  But  what  would  art  be  .  .  . 
and  how  could  one  conceive  of  it,  except  in   relation  to   man? 

2»EC,  VIII,  13. 
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Shall  I  be  called  a  "bourgeois"  if  I  add  that  the  artist  himself  can- 
not exist  .  .  .  except  by  some  social  order.  .  .  ?  Let  us  try  for  once 
to  face  the  facts.  In  order  that  we  may  have  painters  and  musi- 
cians, there  must  be  a  civilization  to  supply  them  with  leisure  .  .  . 
and  art-lovers  to  buy  their  canvases  and  hear  their  symphonies. 

At  this  point,  Brunetiere  develops  his  idea  that  when  society 
prospers,  art  benefits,  and  that  when  one  declines,  the  other  suf- 
fers. 

But    when    two    quantities   increase    or   decrease   together,   and  vary 

simultaneously,  they  are  called  functions  of  each  other.  Art  is  a 
function  of  society. 

If  all  these   observations   are  true   of  the  painter   and   musician, 

how   much   more   true   are   they   of   the  poet!      The    musician  and 

painter  work  .  .  .  with  sounds  and  colors,  or  in  other  words,  with 
forms  .  .  .  which  have  no  precise  meaning  per  se.  .  .  .212 

But  the  poet  works  with  words,  Brunetiere  continues,  and 
however  they  may  be  used,  they  cannot  cease  to  represent  ideas, 
which  in  turn  generate  or  lead  to  acts.  Like  our  acts,  our  words 
have  their  influence.  Whosoever  speaks  or  writes,  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  social  action  thus  committed,  and  must  be 
judged  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  this  self-imposed 
task.  "All  men  must  live,  but  no  man,  to  my  knowledge,  is 
obliged  to  speak  or  write,  and  whosoever  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
do  so  is  eternally  accountable,  for  his  speech  or  his  writing,  to  all 
humanity."213 

In  all  truth,  he  had  implied  as  much  a  few  months  previously, 
in  an  article  on  Baudelaire.214  He  was  never  able  to  speak  with 
restraint  of  "that  mystifier,  combined  with  an  obscene  maniac, 
called  Charles  Baudelaire,"215  and  it  is  possible  that  the  proposal 
to  erect  a  statue  of  Baudelaire,  which  struck  the  critic  as  a  dan- 
gerous manifestation  of  art  for  art's  sake,  determined,  in  part, 
his  decision  to  renounce  the  doctrine. 

...  it  would  be  a  scandal,  or  rather,  a  kind  of  obscenity,  to  see  a 
Baudelaire  of  bronze,  from  the  height  of  his  pedestal,  continue  to 
mystify   our  young  students.  .  .  . 

Far  from  denying  the  poet's  talent  ...  or  the  place  and  inrlu- 
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ence  of  les  Fleurs  du  mal,  [I  admit  that]  the  place  is  considerable, 
and  its  influence  during  the  last  thirty  years  .  .  .  and  even  to-day, 
is  only  too  great. 

Not  to  mention  those  who  systematically  corrupt  morality,  people 
of  to-day  ask  of  those  who  pervert,  degrade,  dishonor  the  very  no- 
tion of  art,  only  that  they  do  it  artistically,  and  by  reducing  to  this 
one  point  the  exigencies  of  their  criticism,  think  they  evince  their 
.  .  .  breadth  of  mind.  But  the  real  truth  is  .  .  .  that  neither  talent 
nor  genius  has  rights  which  do  not  impose  duties.  .  .  .  Since  there 
is  no  book,  even  in  verse,  which  is  not,  in  a  way,  an  act,  our  judg- 
ment of  it  must  consider  its  consequences.  To  recognize  or  even 
admire  talent,  is  one  thing;     to  approve  it  is  another.  .  .  .216 

His  conclusion  on  art  for  art's  sake,  as  represented  by  Baude- 
laire's theories,  is  that 

by  isolating  art,  they  also  isolate  the  artist,  make  himself  his  own 
idol,  and  lock  him  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  ego.  .  .  .  Under  the  pre- 
text of  developing  in  the  direction  of  his  aptitudes,  he  no  longer 
respects  or  spares  anything,  since  there  is  nothing  which  he  does  not 
subordinate  to  himself,  which  is  .  .  .  the  true  definition  of  immo- 
rality.2^ 

He  was  still  capable  of  modifying  his  attitude  somewhat  in 
order  to  spare  accepted  masters  like  Hugo218  and  Leconte  de 
Lisle,219but  henceforth  he  never  completely  abdicated  this  point 
of  view.  In  fact  he  exaggerated  it  for  a  time,  and  it  became  posi- 
tively anti-literary  in  occasional  utterances,  such  as  the  too-fa- 
mous lecture  "l'Art  et  la  morale"  (1898).  His  temporary  ac- 
ceptance of  art  for  art's  sake  had  served  for  a  time  to  postpone 
enthusiasm  for  a  "social  and  moral"  literature.  His  ultimate  de- 
nial of  the  doctrine,  in  painting  and  music  as  well  as  in  all  litera- 
ture, precipitated  him  into  regrettable  excesses. 

As  we  look  back  over  this  second  period  of  Brunetiere's  career, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  how  all  its  phases,  even  those  in  seeming 
contradiction,  may  be  reconciled  by  an  understanding  of  the  man's 
nature,  and  of  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  We 
have  noted  that  he  was  primarily  a  moralist  and  rationalist. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  is  the  latter  who  had  the  upper  hand  from 

216NELC,   134,   142-3.    (September   1892.) 
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1885  to  1890,  and  the  moralist  who  after  that  date  gradually  came 
to  the  fore.  It  was  the  rationalist  who  determined  the  laws  of  each 
genre,  and  in  solemn  magistracy,  administered  them  to  all  liter- 
ature, present  and  past.  It  was  the  rationalist  again,  who  codified 
these  laws  by  the  system  of  evolution,  into  whose  inflexible  mold 
he  forced  the  whole  literary  history  of  France.  And  it  was  the 
rationalist,  finally,  who  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer 
as  the  fulfillment  of  the  "craving  to  believe,"  and  accepted  it  "be- 
cause it  is  easy  to  prove." 

But  the  moralist  could  not  remain  satisfied  with  these  intellec- 
tual structures.  If  there  is  insistence  here  upon  the  dualism  or 
even  the  antagonism  of  the  moralist  and  the  rationalist  in  Brune- 
tiere,  it  is  because  his  own  mind  worked  in  this  way.  He  saw 
*3l11  problems  as  acute  antinomies,  and  the  very  distinctions  he  made 
tended  regularly  to  assume  the  form  of  warring  contradictions. 
Such  are  art  and  science,  reason  and  religion,  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual, form  and  content,  prose  and  poetry,  beauty  and  truth,  and 
finally,  art  and  morality.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
problems  here ;  the  present  concern  is  merely  our  critic's  approach 
to  them.  The  superior  critic, — a  Horace  or  a  Sainte-Beuve, — re- 
solves the  problem  by  finding  the  via  media  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion; the  skeptic,  like  Renan  or  Anatole  France,  allows  one  half 
to  cancel  out  the  other  half ;  but  the  pure  rationalist  sacrifices  one 
extreme  to  the  other.    This  was  the  manner  of  Brunetiere. 

We  have  seen  how  he  became  dissatisfied  with  his  rational  solu- 
tions, and  how  these  misgivings  increased  after  1890.  It  was  the 
age-old  struggle  between  the  head  and  the  heart.  Finally,  in  the 
autumn  of  1894,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  his  memorable  visit  to 
to  the  Vatican.  This  was  the  decisive  step  in  the  humbling  of  his 
reason,  and  the  progress  thus  begun  was  to  be  continued  until  five 
years  later  he  could  say,  with  Pascal,220  "Humiliez-vous,  raison 
impuissante  .  .  .  Ecoutez  Dieu." 
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THE  MORALIST 

Reaction  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of  action,  and  only  the  conser- 
vative is  content  with  immobility.  Progress  implies  motion  com- 
bined with  direction,  and  this  direction  tends  not  always  straight 
ahead.  It  is  determined  by  experience,  and  by  vision  which  can 
see  both  backward  and  forward.  The  laudator  temporis  acti  is  a 
man  of  greater  vision  than  most  of  his  fellows,  for  he  at  least  is 
not  afflicted  with  that  myopia  which  limits  the  perception  to  hie  et 
nunc.  To  praise  the  past  he  must  perforce  have  known  it,  and 
knowledge  is  a  very  precious  thing  at  all  times.  Action,  experience, 
and  knowledge, — no  mean  equipment  for  the  despised  "reaction- 
ary" !  A  new  direction  and  a  broader  vision  are  all  that  are  needed 
to  make  him  a  man  of  progress. 

Brunetiere  fought  to  the  death  against  the  "idea  of  progress," 
and  perhaps  this  has  contributed  to  the  somewhat  superficial  opin- 
ion that  he  was  a  reactionary.  The  term  is  justified  only  in  the 
specific  instances  of  his  reversal  on  the  religious  question,  and  his 
attitude  towards  certain  political  matters,  such  as  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair. For  a  brief  period,  too,  he  wavered  on  moral  issues.  Then 
his  vision  cleared,  he  found  his  bearings,  and  when  he  finally  re- 
turned to  criticism,  he  steered  a  steady  course  until  he  came  to  port. 

The  dramatic  suddenness  of  the  "Bankruptcy  of  Science" 
scandal  has  suggested  to  some  observers  that  the  critic  suddenly 
"saw  the  light,"  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  Pascal  or  Dante.  This 
is  surely  false.  Brunetiere's  vision  was  not  apocalyptic ;  it  was  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  contemporary  chaos,  illumined  by  the  clear  les- 
sons of  history.  The  warning  of  Renan  was  in  his  ears :  "We  are 
living  on  the  shadow  of  a  shadow.  On  what  will  people  live,  after 
us?"1  But  Renan  had  declined  in  seriousness  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  and  his  recent  death,  followed  by  that  of  Taine,  had  seemed 
to  symbolize  the  end  of  "Scientism."    The  confused  but  hopeful 
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stirrings  of  the  renaissance  of  idealism  bore  witness  to  the  chang- 
ing trend  of  thought.  The  new-learned  sense  of  history  seemed 
clearly  to  show  that  no  civilization  could  endure  if  not  rooted  in 
something  durable.  There  was  a  growing  consciousness  of  need 
for  change,  but  first  of  all  the  need  was  for  a  leader. 

The  meteoric  rise  and  brillance  of  Brunetiere's  career  in  the 
early  'nineties  seemed  providential.  For  us,  at  forty  years'  re- 
move from  those  events,  an  effort  is  required  to  appreciate  his  po- 
sition. The  rapid  succession  of  honors  and  offices  which  were 
offered  him  was  equaled  only  by  the  public  acclamation  at  his  lec- 
tures. We  must  not  be  astonished  that  he  believed  the  public  to  be 
ready  to  consider  him  as  its  leader. 

His  willingness  to  assume  this  role  implied  enormous  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  as  well  as  indomitable  courage  and  not  a  small 
measure  of  ambition.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  ascribe  his 
overt  assumption  of  leadership  to  personal  ambition  and  vainglory. 
The  personal  motive  was  certainly  present,  but  he  was  moved 
largely  by  the  stimulus  of  his  own  spiritual  needs,  their  poignancy 
increasing  through  a  long  and  fruitless  quest.  He  had  passed 
through  Catholicism,  humanitarian  positivism  and  Schopenhauer's 
pessimism,  and  now  his  heroic  power  of  will  was  shaken  by  dis- 
couragement. Always  a  convinced  admirer  of  Christianity,  the 
only  obstacle  to  faith  was  rationalism.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  exclaimed :  "That  great  Bossuet,  whom  I  admire  so  much !  How 
I  suffer  not  to  be  able  to  follow  him !" 

The  influence  of  Leo  XIII  may  be  considered  decisive.  He 
seems  to  have  been  at  once  a  man  of  genius  and  a  brilliant,  kindly, 
winsome  personality.  And  assuredly  he  did  not  "convert"  Brune- 
tiere  at  their  first  meeting  (or  perhaps  at  any  of  their  meetings), 
but  he  convinced  the  critic  that  a  program  of  active  support  and 
collaboration  would  be  permissible  and  highly  beneficial.  Their 
personal  relations  were  of  course  a  private  matter  which  Brune- 
tiere  was  at  pains  to  keep  in  utmost  secrecy ;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  conversation  of  November  1894  was  only  one  of  several, 
and  there  is  definite  evidence  that  he  felt  himself  supported  by  the 
Pontiff.2 


2  CI.  DC,  II,  259-264.  Here  he  states,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  latest  en- 
cyclical has  confirmed  the  ideas  for  which  he  has  been  campaigning. 

In  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Mathieu,  he  expresses  his  elation  at  the  encouragement  given 
by  Leo  XIII  in  a  private  audience.  Brunetiere  requested  an  opinion  concerning  the  reason- 
ing which  had  aroused  the  charge  of  fideism,  and  the  Pope  replied:  "Et  moi,  je  vous  donne 
la  mission  de  continuer."   (RDM,  6e  periode,  tome  LVIII,  Aug.   1,   1920,  p.  452.) 
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Granting  the  immediate  influence  of  these  factors,  we  must 
nevertheless  note  the  importance  of  Brunetiere's  historical  sense. 
Just  as  it  was  Burnouf's  comparative  studies  of  religions  which, 
by  the  critic's  own  admission,  retarded  his  conversion  by  fifteen 
years,  so  was  the  constant  relation  of  religious  faith  to  social  pro- 
gress, as  he  saw  it  in  history,  the  driving  motive  which  drew  him 
irresistibly  to  a  revealed  religion.  The  convergence  of  all  these 
influences,  combined  with  the  moral  crisis  of  his  time,  led  him 
finally  to  sacrifice  his  pride  of  intellect  to  the  "need  to  believe," 
and  to  urge  his  countrymen  to  follow  his  example. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  insistence  upon  his  religious  ideas  will  not 
be  considered  excessive.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that 
the  ideas  of  the  critic  were  always  in  direct  dependence  on  the 
ideas  of  the  philosopher.  If  ever  there  was  a  philosophic  critic, 
it  was  Brunetiere,  and  the  criticism  of  his  last  period  varied  as  a 
function  of  his  ethics. 

The  decisive  step,  then,  was  the  humbling  of  his  resolute  ration- 
alism. Generalizing  from  his  own  case,  as  he  was  quite  justified  in 
doing,  and  from  that  of  the  positivists,  he  said,  speaking  of  Comte : 

He  lacked  two  things, — two  things  which  are  only  one.  He  lacked 
the  courage  to  admit  the  falsity  of  his  so-called  "law  of  the  three 
states"  .  .  .  and  he  lacked  a  little  humility.  To  lack  humility,  as  you 
know,  alas,  might  be  called  the  great  heresy  of  modern  times,  and  if  all 
heresies  are  in  truth  only  the  doctrinal  development  of  a  vice  in- 
herent in  human  nature,  then  the  great  vice  of  our  century,  or  even  of 
the  last  few  centuries,  is  pride.  Of  the  story  of  genesis  we  have  re- 
tained only  the  words  of  the  serpent:    Et  eritis  sicut  Dii.s 
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The  significance  of  Brunetiere's  "reaction"  lies  in  his  renuncia- 
tion of  Cartesian  rationalism, — in  affirming  with  Pascal  that  "the 
heart  has  its  reasons  which  the  reason  does  not  know."  After  once 
taking  this  step,  however,  he  proceeded  to  develop  the  "reasons 
of  the  heart"  in  a  thoroughly  pragmatic  manner,  to  the  constant 
irritation  of  the  theologians,  Protestant  and  Catholic.  First  of  all, 
having  declared  reason  to  be  the  enemy  of  faith,  he  identifies  the 
latter  with  the  irrational.4  "Reason  is  not  the  reason  of  belief," 
he  reiterates,  and  he  steadily  maintains  that  the  mysteries  of  dogma 

*  Ibid.,  I,  338-339,   (1898). 

*Cj.   SR,    59n;    DC,    I,   296n;    II,    190-191. 
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cannot  be  proved.5  In  the  famous  article  of  1895  he  asserted  that 
the  whole  problem  depended  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

When  once  this  question  is  settled,  all  the  others  follow,  without 
excepting  that  of  revelation,  or  of  the  supernatural  .  .  .  and  as  long 
as  it  is  not  settled,  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
And  in  either  case  [accepting  or  denying  Jesus'  mission  or  his  mir- 
acles], exegesis,  whether  orthodox  or  rational,  must  have  inwardly 
made  its  decision  .  .  .  even  before  starting  its  investigations.  In 
other  words,  it  can  find  in  its  conclusions  only  what  it  contains  in 
its  premises,  and  the  major  is  always  an  affirmation  or  negation  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.6 

He  doggedly  maintained  this  position  to  the  end.  But  since  he 
also  held  that  the  divinity  of  Christ,  like  the  other  mysteries,  can- 
not be  proved,  his  whole  system  rested  on  an  act  of  faith,  as  he 
readily  admitted.  This  in  turn  was  accomplished  by  the  will, — a 
combination  of  will  and  good  will.  His  own  action,  and  his  state- 
ment on  Auguste  Comte,  illustrate  the  point  of  view.  He  feels  that 
the  old  saying,  On  croit  ce  qu'on  pent,  should  be  revised  to  read, 
On  croit  ce  quon  veut.  Returning  to  the  subject,  he  insists:  "To 
believe  that  one  must  believe,  and  to  strive  to  believe,  and  of  this 
very  effort  towards  belief  make  the  basis  of  our  belief, — no,  I 
repeat,  that  is  not  a  naivete.  .  .    !"7 

To  the  theologians  who  objected  that  his  reasoning  was  not 
orthodox,  he  argued  ad  hominem : 

.  .  .  there  are  several  ways  which  lead  to  belief,  and  consequently,  to 
religion.  One  may  believe  for  purely  intellectual  reasons,  as  in  the 
olden  days  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  perhaps  Pascal.  But  without  go- 
ing so  far  back,  I  could  name  three  great  writers  .  .  .  who  surely 
did  not  believe  for  the  same  reasons, — I  mean  for  reasons  of  the  same 
order, —  namely,  the  author  of  le  Genie  du  christianisme,  the  author  of 
les  Soirees  de  Saint-Petersbourg,  and  the  author  of  I'Essai  sur  Vindij- 
fSrence  en  matiere  de  religion.  One  may  believe,  like  the  first,  for  sen- 
timental or  (Esthetic  reasons.  .  .  .  One  may  believe,  like  the  second, 
for  political  reasons,  and  they  are  as  good  as  some  others.  ...  Or  one 
may  believe,  like  Lamennais,  for  social  reasons.  .  .  .  Need  I  add  that, 


5  DC,  I,  302.  Cf.  SR,  passim.  A  friend  called  Brunetiere  "the  least  mystical  of  minds," 
and  felt  called  upon  to  defend,  at  some  length,  the  latter's  peculiar  type  of  apologetics. 
(Etienne  Lamy,  le  Correspondant,  Dec.  25,   1906,  tome  225,  p.    1161   et  seq.) 

aSR,  31-32n.    (1895).  Cf.  DC,  II,  38-42,    (1900),  and  DC,  III,  219,   (1904). 

7  DC,  I,  329,   (1898). 
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at  the  present  time,  if  religion  or  religions  have  won  back  souls,  that 
it  has  done  so  in  this  manner?  That  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  win  many  more?  That  nothing  is  more  in  agreement  with  the 
teachings  of  history;  that  never  has  there  been  a  genuine  religion 
which  did  not  originate  in  a  social  movement;  whose  propagation  .  .  . 
was  not  caused  by  social  circumstances;  and  whose  inner  force  or 
fecundating  germ  .  .  .  did  not  consist  essentially  in  its  social  nature?8 

This  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Brunetiere's  long  intro- 
duction to  Balfour's  Bases  of  Belief  (French  edition  1896),  and 
it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  critic  was  still  smarting  from  the  re- 
probation of  Mgr.  d'Hulst.  The  historical  point  of  view  is  note- 
worthy, and  especially  so  the  emphasis  on  "social  reasons,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Lamennais.  It  seems  indeed  that  Brunetiere  was 
at  this  period  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  great  exponent 
of  Catholic  Socialism.  In  1895,  three  months  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Apres  une  visile  an  Vatican,  he  republished  this  article  in 
pamphlet  form,  augmented  by  many  footnotes  in  which  he  replied 
to  his  assailants. 

Two  months  later,  in  the  course  of  an  address  at  Nantes  on 
"le  Genie  breton,"  he  praised  Lamennais  for  his  courage  in  holding 
to  his  generous  ideals  of  socialism. 

When  he  broke  with  the  Church,  it  was  not  he  who  turned  back; 
it  was  the  Church  which,  for  reasons  of  political  expediency,  refused 
to  follow  him.  Both  were  within  their  rights!  But  as  for  him,  when 
he  died  an  infidel, — you  remember  in  what  grief  and  solitude, — it 
can  be  said  and  it  should  be  said  that  he  was  still  faithful  to  himself, 
and  thus  a  worthy  compatriot  of  the  Breton  Abelard  and  of  the  Celt 
Pelagius.9 

A  footnote  to  the  printed  form  of  this  address  promises  a 
complete  study  of  Lamennais  in  the  near  future.  It  never  ap- 
peared. We  may  assume  that  as  the  critic  approached  conversion 
he  came  to  feel  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  continue  to  make  an 
issue  of  the  matter.  The  last  direct  reference  to  Lamennais  is 
found  in  the  Manual  (1898),  where  a  consideration  of  the  man 
was  inevitable.    Brunetiere's  expression  here  is  more  moderate: 

.  .  .  perhaps  nobody  in  recent  times  has  exerted  a  more  considerable 
influence  on  the  history  of  religious  ideas. 


8QA,   416-417,    (1896).     The   italics  are   Brunetiere's. 
9  DC,    III,    19-20. 
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[His  ideas  were]  the  starting  point  of  the  movement  which  has  since 
come  to  be  known  as  "Liberal  Catholicism." 

Rome,  for  reasons  of  which  she  alone  was  judge, — though  they 
were  not  without  their  political  value  in  1836, — refused  to  follow  his 
lead.  .  .  . 

Lamennais'  error  .  .  .  consists  in  his  having  desired  to  establish 
between  the  two  terms  religion  and  democracy  an  identity  which 
would  render  them  always  convertible,  while  it  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  be  a  pure  democrat,  should  the  Church  refuse  to  admit  this 
identity.10 

It  seems  evident  that  Brunetiere  found  both  precedent  and  in- 
spiration in  Lamennais.  Though  he  abandoned  his  defense  of  the 
man,  he  continued  to  support  the  idea  of  a  social  Catholicism,  and 
this  is  really  the  central  motive  of  his  entire  campaign.  It  was  a 
truly  humanitarian  fervor  which  animated  the  orator  of  the  Dis- 
cours  de  combat.  The  natural  reticence  of  the  man  usually  re- 
strained him  from  sentimental  effusions,  but  when  people  per- 
sisted in  misunderstanding  him,  he  spoke  out  very  clearly.  His 
article  Apres  une  visit e,  for  instance,  had  provoked  a  great  many 
stupid  "refutations,"  and  finally,  on  the  day  of  the  banquet, 
Brunetiere  inserted  a  few  well-chosen  words  in  a  morning  news- 
paper : 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  proving  that  the  dogmas  of  religion  have  not 
"invented  printing,  or  the  telescope,  or  dyestuffs."  .  .  .  But  the  sole 
problem  is  to  determine  whether  the  progress  of  morality  has  or  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science.11 

He  goes  on  to  speak  feelingly  of  the  "poverty  of  the  work- 
ing class  [in  Paris],  which  stirs  all  hearts  with  indignation,  shame, 
and  disgust  with  civilization,"  of  "working  girls  driven  to  prosti- 
tution," of  the  plight  of  coal  miners,  stokers  on  transatlantic 
steamships,  and  other  victims  of  "the  progress  of  science."12 

Similar  expressions  are  not  infrequent,  and  they  are  invariably 
associated  with  his  program  for  Catholic  action.13 


10  Manual,  420,  421,  422. 

"  Le  Figaro,  April  4,    1895. 

An  interesting,  well-written,  but  sometimes  uncritical  account  of  Brunetiere's  career 
is  the  recent  book  of  Jacques  Nanteuil:  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  (Collection  "les  Maitres  d'une 
generation"),   Paris,   Bloud  et   Gay    [1933]. 

In  view  of  the  stormy  opposition  which  Brunetiere's  attempted  "concordat  between 
science  and  religion"  aroused,  among  scientists  as  well  as  Churchmen,  M.  Nanteuil  aptly 
remarks  (p.  93).  that  the  first  fruit  of  Apres  une  visite  was  a  concordat,  never  since  de- 
nounced,  between  the  Church   and  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes. 

12  Le  Figaro,  April  4,    1895. 

13  ".  .  .  progress,  the  economic  and  industrial  progress  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  has 
created  new  duties  for  us  by  creating  new  forms  of  physiological,  social  and  moral  misery. 
These  words  do  not  exaggerate  my  thought,  or  the  situation.    For  my  part,   I   never  felt  a 
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We  should  remember  that  Brunetiere  was  solicited  to  speak 
before  clubs  of  working-men,  and  that  these  contacts  served  stead- 
ily to  develop  his  sympathies  for  their  interests, — moral,  social, 
political.  The  progression  is  easily  followed.  Speaking  in  1903  to 
a  large  Catholic  gathering  which  included  many  representatives  of 
the  upper  clergy,  he  took  a  bold  stand : 

We  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  word  socialism.  ...  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  believe  merely  that  it  stands  for  vulgar  ambition  and 
greed.  It  is  something  else.  There  are  just  complaints  and  just  de- 
mands. .  .  .  New  forms  of  misery  ...  the  mine,  the  factory,  make 
of  man  a  machine  or  a  cog  in  a  wheel.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to 
admit  that  socialism  is  nothing  other  than  the  expression  of  the  uni- 
versal unrest  caused  by  the  new  conditions  of  labor.  Do  not  answer 
that  we  can  do  nothing  about  these  conditions,  or  very  little.  For  I 
should  reply  to  you  that  socialism  is  the  refusal  to  admit  that  the 
laws  of  political  economy  are  laws  of  steel  and  bronze,  to  be  con- 
sidered immutable  and  fatally  ineluctable;  on  the  contrary,  intelligence 
was  given  to  us  only  to  adapt  these  laws  to  the  exigencies  of  humanity. 
Christians  can  believe  this  with  the  socialists.  .  .  ,14 

It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  evangelism  could  not  be  uniformly 
popular  with  the  French  Catholic  party.  Brunetiere's  ideal  of 
' 'Catholic  action"  was  not  the  ideal  of  the  Action  frangaise.  While 
it  is  true  that  he  avoided  the  excesses  of  Lamennais,  and  made  oc- 
casional reservations  in  the  doctrine,  such  as  affirming  the  principle 
of  private  property,  nevertheless  his  sympathies  were  strongly  on 
the  side  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  his  public  controversy  with 
Georges  Renard  he  argued  that  the  ideals  of  Catholicism  were 
practically  identical  with  those  of  socialism,  and  he  called  for  a 
concerted  effort  to  attain  the  reforms  which  they  desired  in  com- 
mon. It  was  a  bold  and  generous  effort,  albeit  somewhat  chimeri- 
cal, for  he  greatly  underestimated  the  difficulties  of  doctrinal  detail. 
Objections  of  this  nature  he  was  inclined  to  dismiss  as  mere  quib- 
bles. "It  would  be  a  kind  of  crime  ...  to  divide  people  .  .  .  for 
reasons  of  exegesis  or  geology."15 


greater  pang  of  grief  than  when  I  read  one  day  in  a  German  book:  'During  long  strikes,  in- 
fant mortality  diminishes  in  the  working  class,  despite  privations  of  all  kinds,'  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  wife  and  mother  can  then  remain  at  home.  I  ask  you,  is  not  this  simple  fact 
enough  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  brow  of  the  most  indifferent?  .  .  .  Catholic  action 
has  always  been  social  and  will  continue  to  be  such,  but  it  is  more  obviously  and  constantly 
social  when  it  must  operate,  as  in  these  days,  at  a  time  of  social  revolution."  (DC,  II, 
108,   109.) 

"DC,  III,  154-155,  (1903).    CJ.  QA,  375,  (1905). 
15  Cj.  supra,  p.   54,  note  98. 
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He  was  pleading  in  the  name  of  immediate  practical  necessity, 
and  was  greatly  annoyed  when  Churchmen  rebuffed  him  in  the 
name  of  theology.  "Whenever  it  is  a  question  of  pentrating  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  complex  phenomenon,  it  is  useless  if  not  dangerous 
to  devote  oneself  to  minute  matters  of  detail," — such  is  the  epi- 
graph to  his  Evolution  de  la  poesie  lyrique.  "The  social  question 
is  a  moral  question,"  he  repeated  unwearyingly,  "and  the  moral 
question  is  a  religious  question."16  This  syllogism  underlies  the 
campaign  of  his  last  ten  years,  in  literature  and  in  dogma.  It  was 
little  wonder  that  he  grew  impatient  with  formalistic  specialists 
who  boggled  at  endorsing  his  program  because  it  made  short  shrift 
of  their  specialties.  Theologians,  scientists  and  philosophers  re- 
peatedly rebuked  him  for  his  "ignorance"  or  heedlessness  in  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  their  respective  fields,  and  for  questioning 
the  autonomy  and  supremacy  of  each.  Brunetiere  replied,  with 
more  or  less  impatience,  that  he  was  working  not  for  any  one 
group  but  for  society. 

...  all  wisdom,  as  the  author  says,  consists  only  in  aiding  one's  fel- 
lows. For  it  is  not  man  who  is  made  for  art,  or  for  literature,  or  for 
politics  or  even  for  religion,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  religion,  politics, 
literature,  and  art  which  are  made  for  man.17 

To  theologians  who  reproached  him  for  his  modernistic  apolo- 
getics, he  answered  ironically: 

I  am  only  too  happy  when  adversaries,  who  ought  to  be  my  allies, 
since  we  are  all  fighting  for  the  same  cause,  do  not  acuse  me  of 
being  a  Kantian  or  a  Comtist, — accusations  which,  in  their  opinion, 
could  truly  be  called  capital. 

Come  now!  Can  we  honestly  efface  Comte  and  Kant  from  the 
history  of  human  thought?  Do  you  think  that  they  could  have  en- 
joyed their  enormous  success  if  they  had  not  in  some  degree  merited 
it, — I  mean,  if  there  were  not  an  essence  of  truth  mingled  with  their 
errors?  And  do  you  think  that  our  cause  is  much  advanced  by  de- 
nying them,  so  to  speak,  in  globo?18 

Brunetiere  was  only  too  eager  not  to  "deny"  modern  thought, 
for  the  reason  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  only  thought  which 
mattered, — at  least  for  modern  purposes.   Since  he  had  himself  ap- 

18  C).  SR,   87-92;    EC,   VII,   293. 

"EC,   VI,   302,    (1895).     Brunetiere   is  referring  to   Montaigne. 

MDC,    III,    197n.,    (1904), 
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proached  and  joined  the  Church  for  "social  reasons,"  he  felt  that 
these  motives  were  the  ones  which  would  most  appeal  to  his  con- 
temporaries. Hence  the  peculiarly  modern  flavor  of  his  apologetics, 
and  the  seemingly  exterior  arguments  which  he  employs.  "The 
purely  intellectual  reasons  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet"19  were  all 
well  enough  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  Brunetiere  makes  it 
clear  that  those  days  of  happy  simplicity  are  past.  His  lecture  on 
"les  Difricultes  de  croire"20  is  quite  revealing  in  this  regard.  There 
are  the  difficulties  raised  by  modern  geology  and  geography,  by  his- 
tory and  epigraphy,  by  philosophy  and  Biblical  exegesis. 

All  was  simple  before  the  dawn  [of  modern  learning.]  .  .  .  Ra- 
tionalistic exegesis  has  been  the  great  cause  of  religious  doubt  in  our 
age,  and  I  must  add  that  it  will  continue  to  be  so  until  we  have  met 
and  vanquished  it  on  its  own  ground,  which  is  that  of  erudition.21 

It  follows  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  rehearse  the 
arguments  of  the  traditional  apologetics : 

I  do  not  deny  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  "rational  apologetics,"  whose  de- 
monstrative force  or  value  I  do  not  disdain,  if  you  insist  on  my  saying 
so,  but  I  do  say  that  beside  it  [the  old  apologetics]  there  is  place  for 
a  "practical  apologetics,"  and  I  believe  that  for  the  moment  it  is  the 
latter  which  should  concern  us  most,  since  the  former  is  admitted  to  be 
completed. 

If  we  did  not  do  this  ...  we  should  surely  seem  to  flee  from  bat- 
tle. It  is  not  those  who  already  believe  whom  we  must  convince  .  .  . 
but  those  who  hesitate  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple.  Shall  we 
merely  say  to  them  that  their  "difficulties"  are  nonexistent?  At  least 
not  without  trying  to  prove  it!  And  how  shall  we  succeed  if  we  do 
not  begin  by  examining  their  difficulties  with  their  eyes?  To  do  so  is 
not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty.  The  time  is  past  when  you  could 
impute  the  incredulity  of  minds  to  the  corruption  of  hearts.  .  .  .22 

It  is  evident  that  he  is  no  longer  the  resolute  traditionalist  of 
le  Roman  naturaliste.    He  has   descended   from  the  heights   of 

19  QA,  416. 

20  DC,   III,   (1904). 

21  Ibid.,    187. 

22  Ibid.,  197-198.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note  that  the  point  of  view  here  exposed 
shows  clearly  that  he  did  not  have  a  "seventeenth-century  soul,"  and  that  was  not  "converted 
by  Bossuet." 

"For,  to  reply  that  they  [modern  difficulties]  have  been  resolved  by  the  old  apolo- 
getics ...  is  a  most  dangerous  illusion.  Nobody  is  more  respectful  of  tradition  than  I  .  .  . 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  truth  is  incapable  of  evolution,  and  even  if  it  were,  .  .  .  error 
surely  is  not  .  .  .  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Luther,  Calvin,  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Augustine  .  .  .  never 
knew  of  them  [our  modern  difficulties].  We  must  do  what  they  would  have  done  in  our 
place, — follow  our  adversaries  to  their  own  ground,  and  .  .  .  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons."    {Ibid.,   194.) 
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speculation,  and  become  a  leading  actor  in  contemporary  struggles. 
The  perspective  has  changed,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  should  bulk  larger  to  the  man  who  finds  himself 
in  their  midst,  struggling  with  them  daily,  attempting  to  lead  his 
cohorts  through  their  ranks. 

This  address,  "les  Difncultes  de  croire,"  has  a  natural  comple- 
ment in  another  oration,  "les  Raisons  actuelles  de  croire"  (Lille, 
1900),  in  which  he  announced  that  he  was  at  last  a  convert  to  Cath- 
olicism. To  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  look  askance  at  his 
title,  or  subject,  he  replied: 

In  apologetics,  as  well  as  in  history,  we  must  consider  the  succes- 
sion and  the  diversity  of  epochs.  This  is  the  principle  of  modern  criti- 
cism. It  is  the  whole  doctrine  of  evolution.  .  .  .  The  very  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  from  age  to  age,  requires  and  will  continue  to  require 
apologetics  to  be  renewed.  There  will  always  be  reasons  for  believing 
more  up-to-date  than  others;  there  will  always  be  [reasons]  more 
suited  than  others  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  hour!23 

If  it  seems  that  he  is  granting  too  much  to  progress  or  change 
and  that  such  an  attitude  is  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
immutability  which  we  associate  with  dogma,  he  replies  that  we 
have  played  directly  into  his  hand,  and  he  triumphantly  brings 
forth  his  trump  card, — Evolution.  The  discoveries  of  science  are 
postulated  on  the  principle  of  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  indeed  these  laws  are  the  very  condition  of  scientific 
progress.  "Gentlemen,  if  this  is  the  case  with  scientific  progress, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  true  of  religious  progress  ?  Why  .  .  . 
should  the  immutability  of  dogma  restrict  the  progress  of  apologet- 
ics?"24 The  dogmas  do  not  change,  but  there  is  an  evolution,  from 
age  to  age,  in  the  nature  of  the  minds  which  receive  or  conceive 
them.  The  apologetics  of  Pascal  and  Chateaubriand  differ  greatly ; 
that  is  because  each  was  adducing  the  reasons  of  his  own  day  to 
justify  belief  in  the  eternal  truths  of  Church  dogma.25 

After  this  introduction  the  orator  announces  that  he  will  ad- 
duce his  own  "present-day  reasons,"  which  are  of  three  kinds: 
philosophical,  social  or  moral,  historical. 

The  philosophical  reason  is,  in  essence,  the  impotence  of  human 
reason  to  solve  the  great  problems,  such  as  the  immortality  of  the 

23  DC,   II,    10,    11. 
2iIbid.,   13-14. 
25  Cj.  ibid.,   14-15. 
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soul,  and  human  origin  and  destiny.  Such  problems  are  simply 
beyond  the  competence  of  philosophy.  Yet  we  must  have  an  answer. 
"Time  flies,  there  is  the  need  to  act,  and  the  perplexity  of  knowing 
how  to  act.  I  choose  the  hypothesis  .  .  .  which  appears  to  me  .  .  . 
to  satisfy  best  the  longings  of  human  nature  and  the  exigencies  of 
social  action  which,  moreover,  rests  on  the  authority  of  revelation 
ation."26 

The  social  reason  is  the  dependence  of  democracy  upon  Chris- 
tianity. Democracy,  the  inevitable  order  of  modern  society,  con- 
sists in  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  which  in  turn  are  only 
a  "laicization"  of  Christian  morality.  Historically  and  philosophic- 
ally speaking,  they  have  existed  and  can  exist  only  in  and  by 
Christianity.  Left  to  science  or  philosophy,  they  change  their 
nature  and  disappear.  Thus  the  ideals  of  democracy  can  be 
realized  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

The  historical  reason  is  the  inability  of  Biblical  exegesis  to  dis- 
prove the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  failure  of  histor- 
ical studies  to  refute  the  transcendence  of  Christianity.  The  sole 
problem,  on  which  all  the  others  depend,  is  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  the  historical  sciences  have  proved  their  inability  even  to 
consider  this  question.27 

Arriving  at  this  point,  the  orator  makes  it  clear  that  the  only 
step  remaining  is  not  a  matter  of  reason,  but  an  act  of  faith. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  avoid  one  of  the  worst  confusions  that  has  been 
invented  by  modern  criticism.  The  provinces  of  faith  and  knowledge 
are  quite  distinct:  I  do  not  believe  that  two  and  two  make  four,  .  .  . 
I  know  it.  .  .  .  Fides  est  argumentum  rerum  non  apparentium.28 

With  this  explanation,  he  gives  us  his  profession  of  faith : 
"What  I  believe  ...  go  ask  it  of  Rome  !"29 

With  such  an  introduction  to  the  principal  ideas  of  the  orator, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  other  "discours  de  combat"  are  little 
more  than  variations  or  developments  of  the  above  themes.  "La 
Renaissance  de  l'idealisme"30  and  "les  Motifs  d'esperer"31  discuss 
the  trend  of  recent  and  contemporary  thought,  and  find  the  outlook 
encouraging  for  Catholicism.   "Le  Besoin  de  croire"32  is  exposed 

28  Ibid.,  22. 

21  Summarized    from   ibid.,    16-42. 

2H  Ibid.,   43,   44. 

2U  Ibid.,  43. 

30  DC,    I,    (1896). 

31  DC,  II,   (1901). 
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in  similar  historical  vein  as  an  innate  craving  of  the  human  heart 
for  certitudes  above  the  realm  of  reason.  "L' Action  catholique" 
and  'T Action  sociale  du  christianisme"  develop  Brunetiere's  dear- 
est idea,  that  "the  social  problem  is  a  moral  problem"  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  meet  and  solve.33  "Le  Progres  religieux" 
proves  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  adapts  itself  to  changing  con- 
ditions by  virtue  of  evolution,  whereas  any  "laicization"  of  this 
spirit,  as  in  "l'ldee  de  solidarite,"  is  certain  to  fail.34  The  bitter 
feelings  aroused  by  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  the  Separation  are 
reflected  in  several  violently  partisan  addresses  which  seem  to 
generate  more  heat  than  light.35  Their  provocative  belligerence  is 
excessive,  even  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  overwrought  spirit 
of  that  day,  and  the  orator  sometimes  indulges  in  personalities 
which  are  in  questionable  taste.  Alas  for  the  lofty  impersonality 
of  ten  years  before ! 

A  few  addresses  of  a  semi-literary  nature  recall  from  time  to 
time  the  former  vocation  of  the  orator.  "La  Modernite  de  Bossuet" 
seeks  to  prove  that  the  ideas  of  Bossuet  are  of  contemporary  in- 
terest ;  "l'ceuvre  de  Calvin"  is  a  skillful  piece  of  apologetics  which 
tactfully  convicts  its  Calvinist  audience  of  deforming  the  true 
doctrine  by  a  purely  rational  approach  which  leads  them  into  indi- 
vidualistic and  aristocratic  errors ;  "l'oeuvre  critique  de  Taine" 
stresses  the  long  search  for  a  criterion  which  finally  led  to  the 
repudiation  of  positivism  in  favor  of  an  ethical  principle.36  Poli- 
tics, education  and  American  democracy  are  the  subjects  of  his 
other  public  addresses,  all  more  or  less  tinged  with  religious  con- 
siderations. Literary  criticism  was  distinctly  a  secondary  interest 
during  the  years  of  the  Discours  de  combat  (roughly  1895-1904), 
which  was  the  verbal  commentary,  so  to  speak,  of  his  work  of 
formal  apologetics :  Sur  les  chemins  de  la  croyance. 

This  projected  trilogy,  by  which  Brunetiere  set  great  store,  was 
to  be  a  modernist  revision  of  Pascal's  Pensees.  Acting  on  his  oft- 
expressed  opinion  that  the  Church  should  fight  the  enemy  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  on  their  own  ground,  Brunetiere  bases 
his  argument  on  the  positivism  of  Comte,  the  "unknowable"  of 
Spencer,  the  evolution  of  Darwin  and  Schopenhauer's  pessimistic 


32  DC,  I,   (1898). 

33  Respectively   DC,   II,    (1901),   and   DC,   III,    (1903). 

34  DC,  II,   (1902),  and  ibid.,   (1900).  Cf.  "la  Facheuse  equivoque,"    (1904),  in  QA. 

35  Some  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  QA,  which  is  really  another  volume  of  DC 

36  Respectively   DC,   III,    (1900);    DC,   II,    (1901);    ibid.,    (1902). 
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philosophy  of  the  will.  The  element  of  synthesis  is  the  author's 
pragmatic  application  of  these  elements  to  the  various  problems  he 
considers.37 

EVOLUTION   AND   DOGMA 

Astonishment  has  sometimes  been  expressed  at  his  continuing 
to  profess  the  doctrine  of  evolution  after  joining  the  Church.  We 
have  seen  that  it  was  no  mere  affectation  of  "modernity"  which 
made  him  do  so,  but  a  profound  conviction  that  the  Church  could 
not  afford  to  let  itself  appear  an  obstacle  to  progress  in  any  field, 
but  especially  in  the  realm  of  science.  In  this  spirit  he  reproached 
the  timidity  of  fellow-apologists  who  unwittingly  put  their  cause 
in  such  an  unfavorable  light : 

I  cannot  understand  .  .  .  what  certain  theologians  think  they  will  gain 
by  blinding  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  question  and  to  the  reality 
of  the  conflict,  caused  by  "false  science,"  as  they  say,  between  science 
and  religion.  They  should  begin  by  proving  such  science  to  be  "false," 
and,  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  tried  to  do  so,  and  for  good 
reason. 

In  this  connection,  they  should  give  up  that  kind  of  argument 
which  tries  to  prove  the  truth  of  religion  by  showing  that  great 
mathematicians  and  illustrious  physicists  have  believed  in  it.  It  is 
only  too  easy  to  answer,  on  the  one  hand,  that  other  chemists  and 
mathematicians,  no  less  great  or  illustrious,  did  not  believe  in  it,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  great  scientist  is  not  ipso  facto  a  great 
Churchman.  ...  I  do  not  see  what  they  expect  to  gain  by  such  ar- 
guments, nor  if  they  are  out  of  date,  what  reasons  they  have  to  use 
them.38 

These  are  the  words  of  a  modern  mind  thoroughly  conversant 
with  contemporary  thought,  and  indelibly  impressed  by  a  life-long 
devotion  to  Darwin  and  his  methods. 

A  very  honorable  man  .  .  .  has  reproached  me  with  being  "only 
an  evolutionist  and  a  positivist."  I  believe  he  was  wrong  in  reproach- 
ing me  for  it,  but  he  was  right  in  qualifying  me  thus.  Since  Descartes, 
France  has  had  no  thinker  more  original  and  profound  than  A.  Comte, 
and  England  has  had,  since  Newton,  no  scientist  more  illustrious  than 
Darwin,  and  no  doctrine  of  greater  consequences.  I  do  admire  Dar- 
win and  Auguste  Comte!  I  admire  them  so  much  that  after  spending 
thirty  years  of  my  life  in  "converting  them  into  blood  and  sinew,"  as 


37  Cf.  his  disproof  of  relativism,  in  ELC,  I,   7-9,  and  CC,  32  et  seq. 
MDC,    III,    182n. 
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an  old  author  says,  I  have  decided  to  spend  what  life  I  have  left  in 
forming  a  new  apologetics  from  their  works.  .  .  .39 

Such  expression  is  unequivocal.  Brunetiere's  mentality  has  not 
changed  since  his  conversion,  and  if  he  undertakes  a  justification 
of  his  new  belief,  it  must  perforce  take  the  form  of  the  rational 
dialectics  which  he  had  used  in  his  literary  criticism,  and  which  had 
reached  its  logical  development  in  the  theory  or  system  of  the 
evolution  of  the  genres.  Sur  des  pensers  anciens  faisons  des  raison- 
nements  nouveaux, — such  might  have  been  his  device  in  apolo- 
getics and  in  criticism.  The  theory  of  the  commonplace,  the  theory 
of  literary  invention,  the  system  of  the  evolution  of  the  genres, 
were  so  many  modernistic  justifications  of  the  prescriptions  of 
tradition.  Only, — and  this  is  the  important  point, — the  emphasis 
has  now  shifted  from  the  past  to  the  present.  A  free-thinker  like 
Faguet  and  orthodox  Churchmen  like  Mgr.  Elie  Blanc  were  in 
accord  in  criticising  Sur  les  chemins  de  la  croyance  as  being 
dangerous  in  its  stress  on  modernism.  It  is  all  very  well  to  "recon- 
cile" the  Church  Fathers  with  Comte  and  Darwin,  but  the  merit 
ceases  to  be  one  when  it  appears  that  the  Fathers  were  merely  the 
forerunners  or  precursors  of  contemporary  thought.  The  apolo- 
gist has  fallen  into  his  own  trap,  and  the  perifidious  "evolution" 
has  turned  out  to  be  only  the  theory  of  progress,  in  disguise. 

Let  us  merely  recall  Brunetiere's  "social  reasons"  for  joining 
the  Church,  and  his  declaration  that  belief  was  achieved  by  an  act 
of  faith,  conditioned  by  the  will.  The  dogmas  are  then  accepted 
implicitly,  as  of  "another  order," — not  rational  and  therefore  ir- 
rational. It  is  evident  that  the  intellectualist  has  made  "no  sacrifice 
save  perhaps  a  little  of  his  pride,"40  and  that  his  apologetics  will 
be  essentially  a  matter  of  dialectics.  He  repeatedly  insisted  that 
"dogma  in  no  wise  restricts  one's  freedom  of  thought,  save  in  mat- 
ters of  dogma,  which  is  natural  enough,"41  and  he  pushed  this 
idea  so  hard  that  he  seemed  disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of 
the  exegesis  of  Renan  and  Loisy,  with  the  reservation  that  ortho- 


39  Ibid.,  IT,  3n.,  (1900).  However,  it  was  not  merely  Brunetiere's  evolutionism  and 
positivism  which  caused  his  apologetics  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  but  also  his  "American- 
ism," and  his  sympathy  for  democratic  and  socialistic  reforms.  These  tendencies  aroused 
suspicion  abroad,  as  well  as  in  France.  Cf.  Louis  Arnauld,  "Sur  les  idees  de  M.  Brunetiere," 
Revue  Canadienne,  January  1,  1907,  43e  annee,  tome  LII;  also,  Edgar  Renaud,  "l'Evolution 
du  concept  de  science  chez  Brunetiere,"  Wissen  und  Leben,  October  1,   1908,  III  Band. 

40  Cj.   SR,   92. 

41  DC,  III,  224.  He  adds:  "We  are  free,  absolutely  free,  to  think  as  we  please  of  the 
politics  of  Julius  II  and  of  Sixlus  V.  We  are  free  to  curse  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,   and   the  massacre   of  Saint  Bartholomew's."    {Ibid.,   228.) 
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dox  exegesis  should  interpret  the  same  texts  differently.42  No  re- 
flection on  his  high  purpose  or  sincerity  is  intended.  After  making 
his  profession  of  faith,  with  the  motives  noted  above,  he  added*. 
"I  have  other  reasons,  more  personal  and  more  intimate  !"43  Since 
he  has  said  so,  the  matter  is  settled,  and  Mgr.  d'Hulst  was,  doubt- 
less, too  severe  when  he  said  that  the  critic  confused  faith  with 
"the  visions  of  a  fanatic,"  or  with  a  "sacred  delirium."44 

It  is  not  Brunetiere's  faith  that  is  in  question,  or  his  sincerity, 
but  solely  the  nature  of  his  influence.  Beset  by  the  moral  crisis  of 
his  day,  he  came  to  Catholicism  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  and  after 
finding  it,  attempted  to  influence  his  compatriots  to  adopt  it.  Keenly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  he  had  himself  overcome  after  a  long 
struggle,  he  tried  to  adapt  modern  rationalism  to  the  Church.  If 
he  succeeded  only  in  adapting  the  Church  to  modern  rationalism, 
then  he  was  ill-advised.  Competent  authorities  felt  that  such  was 
the  case;  and  work  on  the  trilogy  ceased  after  only  one  volume 
had  appeared. 

Thus  it  was  Brunetiere's  intransigent  Darwinism  which  finally 
proved  to  be  his  undoing  in  this  field.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
he  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  because  of  long  habit  and 
affection.  That  is  true,  but  more  than  that,  it  offered  a  plausible 
and  "scientific"  manner  of  solving  the  ubiquitous  dilemma  of  the 
One  and  the  Many,  in  all  the  forms  which  it  assumes.  Variations 
and  apparent  contradictions  in  the  teachings,  politics,  apologetics 
of  the  Church  are  explained  as  the  evolution  of  dogma,  which  is 
immutable  in  substance,  but  whose  meaning  and  application  is 
progressively  elaborated  and  elucidated  by  successive  interpreta- 
tions. Morality,  likewise,  is  absolute  and  unchanging,  and  its  ap- 
parent contradictions  in  time  and  space  are  considered  as  evolu- 
tion or  adaptation.45  Truth  evolves,  and  so  does  error.46  The 
whole  march  of  modern  civilization,  with  its  ceaseless  flux  and 
phenomenal  change,  becomes  unified,  ordered  and  intelligible  by 
the  principle  of  evolution.  The  very  words  we  speak  are  sub- 
ject to  this  constant  agitation;  insensibly  they  change  until  our 
trust  in  them  is  betrayed. 


42  SR,   27-31;    DC,   III,   182-188,   211. 

43  DC,   II,  45. 

44  C).   supra,   p.    55. 

45  DC,   I,   323-324.     Brunetiere  is   here   trying  to   refute   Pascal's    "Verite   au   de<ja    des 
Pyrenees,  erreur  au  dela."     {Pensies,  ed  Brunschvicg,   vol.   II,  p.   216.) 
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In  general,  men  have  a  horror  of  thinking,  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent the  march  of  ideas,  or  the  evolution  of  words.  Since  the  move- 
ment of  ideas  is  almost  always  more  rapid  than  the  transformation 
of  language,  the  same  words,  after  a  few  years,  continue  perhaps  to 
have  the  same  sound,  but  they  rarely  express  the  same  ideas.  They 
may  even  signify  the  opposite!  We  have  poured  new  wine  into  old 
bottles.  And  that  is  why  it  is  not  merely  wise  to  verify  and  re- 
examine from  time  to  time  the  meaning  of  old  words,  but  truly  we 
cannot  understand  each  other  except  on  this  condition.47 

Considered  alone,  such  expression  seems  only  the  paradoxical 
development  of  the  commonplace  phenomenon  whose  study  is 
known  as  semasiology.  But  considered  in  the  light  of  the  critic's 
general  trend  during  his  last  years,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
Brunetiere  became  hypersensitive  to  the  spectacle  of  flux  and 
change.  Small  wonder  that  he  clung  to  evolution!  Showing  all 
things  to  be  at  once  caused  and  causative,  it  is  the  application  of 
the  principle  that  nothing  is  created  or  lost,  but  all  is  trans- 
formed. It  introduces  an  element  of  order  and  coherence  into 
the  very  principle  of  phenomenal  flux,  and  enables  the  observer 
to  dominate  this  welter  of  swirling  change,  whereas  otherwise  he 
would  himself  be  implicated  in  it,  dominated,  annihilated.  Evolu- 
tion and  free  will, — this  was  Brunetiere's  refutation  of  A.  France's 
relativism,  and  it  likewise  motivated  his  philosophy  of  history,  and 
his  rationalization  of  literature. 

Being  purely  rational  and  "natural,"  however,  it  offered  no 
ethical  solution  of  human  problems,  and  it  could  indeed  be  logically 
interpreted  as  a  justification  of  the  principle  that  might  makes 
right.  It  was  essentially  this  dilemma  which  brought  the  critic 
finally  to  approach  Christianity,  for  it  alone  seemed  to  offer  the 
obligation  and  sanction  of  the  moral  law  which,  being  human,  could 
not  be  justified  by  natural  law.  The  very  fact  of  its  being  super- 
natural or  irrational,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  acceptance  by  the  critic,48  now  seemed  to  him  its 
great  superiority.  The  only  step  remaining  was  the  act  of  faith, 
and  we  have  seen  how  this  was  achieved. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  saw  no  reason  to  abjure  the  phi- 
losophy which  had  served  him  so  well  throughout  his  career,  and 
whose  only  defect  was  its  moral  inadequacy.    Since  this  fault  was 


« Ibid.,  II,  52. 
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now  remedied,  he  looked  back  upon  his  work,  felt  that  it  was  good, 
and  proposed  to  go  forth  and  preach  his  doctrine  to  the  public.  It 
was  only  natural,  then,  that  he  should  resent  attacks  upon  it  by 
the  theologians,  especially  since  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  their 
cause  a  service  by  lending  it  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  author- 
ity, which  were  assuredly  valuable.  Thus  it  was  that  when  Mgr. 
d'Hulst  wrote  a  circular  letter  denouncing  the  teaching  of  evolu- 
tion at  the  College  de  France  and  the  Sorbonne,  asserting  that 
such  doctrines  "left  no  place  for  God  and  Christ,"49  Brunetiere 
answered  vigorously  in  defense  of  himself  and  his  doctrine.  "The 
doctrine  of  evolution  contains  nothing  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  teachings  of  the  Church,"  he  replied  flatly,  and 
marshalled  corroborative  statements  from  Father  Zahm  and  Rus- 
kin.50  "If  we  are  sincere,  it  is  not  faith  or  the  Bible  which  might 
make  us  feel  some  humiliation  in  descending  from  the  ape,  and 
by  the  ape  from  some  still  less  aristocratic  ancestor ;  it  is  our  pride 
and  vanity."51  On  the  authority  of  Darwin,  Haeckel  and  Renan 
he  finds  in  Genesis  the  spirit  of  evolution  and  the  principles  of 
differentiation  and  progressive  development.  Quotations  from 
Cardinal  Newman  and  Saint  Vincent  de  Lerins  are  produced  to 
show  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  precedents  in  the  purest 
orthodoxy,  and  Brunetiere  takes  leave  of  the  subject  with  the 
victorious  manner  of  one  who  has  given  his  opponent  a  good  lesson. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  assert  that  he  abandoned 
evolution  in  his  latter  years.52  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  as  he  became  more  concerned  with  contemporaneity  in  all  its 
manifestations,  he  placed  increasing  stress  on  evolution  as  a  means 
of  analysis,  classification  and  organization.  The  more  one  is  impli- 
cated in  the  perpetual  devenir,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  a  sense 
of  perspective,  direction,  order.  Our  minds,  by  introspection,  can 
make  abstraction  of  ourselves,  and  following  the  sinuous  develop- 
ments of  our  thoughts  and  states  of  mind,  catch  sight  of  self  as 
self  evolves  to  self : 

What  the  man  of  action, — whether  by  word  or  by  pen, — should 
fear  least  of  all,  is  that  he  may  "repeat  himself,"  especially  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  scarcely  ever  "repeats  oneself."   One  may,  indeed, 


4a  Quoted  from   Brunetiere,   EC,  VI,  3. 

50  Ibid.,    10.     Brunetiere   apparently   read   Father   Zahm    in    the   original:    J.    A.    Zahm 
Evolution  and  Dogma,   Chicago,   McBride,    1896. 
nIbid.,    5. 
52  CJ.  T.  Delmont,   op.  cit.,  passim,  2nd  Bondy,  op.  cit.,  pp.   149-154. 
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say  the  same  things,  but  ...  in  another  way,  and  then  are  they 
truly  the  same  things?  "You  play  the  same  ball,"  as  Pascal  said, 
"but  you  place  it  better."  And  if  this  were  not  true,  of  what  use  to  us 
would  be  .  .  .  life,  and  experience,  and  reading  and  reflection?  Note 
too,  how  much  new  significance  is  acquired  by  our  ideas,  even  those 
which  we  consider  most  personal  ...  by  being  adopted  by  other 
people,  who  develop  and  unconsciously  modify  them  in  the  process  of 
adapting  them  to  their  own  minds.  Things  evolve,  we  evolve  with 
them,  our  ideas  evolve  with  us.53 

The  writer  of  these  lines  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  ideas 
of  his  own  age,  and  was  not  a  contemporary  of  Bossuet,  as  tra- 
dition represents  him.  M.  Bourget  has  told  us  of  Brunetiere's 
youthful  admiration  for  Darwin,  and  one  of  our  critic's  earliest 
articles  for  the  Revue  bleue  was  entitled  "l'Evolution  du  trans- 
formisme."  The  projected  Histoire  de  la  litter  ature  frangaise 
classique,  scarcely  begun  when  interrupted  by  the  death  of  its 
author,  was  to  be  a  monumental  application  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion to  three  hundred  years  of  literary  history.  The  permanence 
of  this  doctrine,  both  as  a  method  and  as  a  philosophy,  constitutes 
the  unity,  in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word,  of  Brunetiere's  entire 
work.  It  is  doubtless,  also,  the  distinctive  feature  of  his  criticism, 
contributing  a  homogeneous  texture  to  qualities  of  disparate  sub- 
stance. 

"SOCIAL  AND  MORAL"  ART 

Although  the  literary  criticism  of  Brunetiere's  last  decade  is 
integral  with  his  preceding  work  as  regards  method,  yet  in  spirit 
and  direction  it  veered  sharply  with  the  course  of  his  philosophical 
and  ethical  gropings.  The  most  general  and  evident  of  these  changes 
is  to  be  found  in  his  conception  of  the  function  of  art.  After  ac- 
cepting for  a  time  (about  1890)  the  idea  of  art  for  art's  sake,  he 
gradually  receded  from  such  an  attitude,  in  proportion  as  his  in- 
terests became  less  bookish  and  abstract.  His  increasing  concern 
with  the  humanitarian  problem  could  scarcely  fail  to  affect  his 
ideas  about  art,  and  the  publication  of  Apres  une  visite  marked 
a  definite  change  in  his  philosophy  of  art  as  well  as  in  his  ethics. 
The  most  obvious  effect  of  this  was  the  change  of  vocation.  He 
left  the  Ecole  Normale  for  six  years  and  his  literary  production 
dwindled  sharply;  the  Etudes  critiques,  in  which  he  collected  his 
best  work,  shows  a  virtual  gap  of  about  nine  years. 

53  FX,  VI,   1-2. 
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Closer  examination  reveals  that  the  break  in  1895  might  have 
been  somewhat  expected  The  two  volumes  of  Essais  sur  la  li- 
terature contemporaine  show  some  scattering  dates  of  the  late 
"eighties,  and  the  bulk  of  them  were  written  between  1890  and  1895. 
In  1889  Brunetiere  assumed  the  role  of  dramatic  critic  for  the 
Revue.  The  extended  polemic  with  Lemaitre  and  A.  France,  in 
the  early  'nineties,  was  ostensibly  concerned  with  critical  methods, 
but  Brunetiere  quickly  enlarged  it  to  a  discussion  of  the  function 
of  art.  Throughout  these  years  just  preceding  1895  there  is  ev- 
ident an  increasing  seriousness,  or  shall  we  say  rather  a  growing 
concern  with  social  and  moral  problems,  whether  in  literature  or 
in  life. 

After  1895  these  considerations  were  paramount.  "Art  has  its 
object  or  its  purpose  outside  and  beyond  itself,  and  if  this  object 
is  not  precisely  moral,  it  is  social,  which  is  about  the  same  thing."54 
Impressionistic  criticism  and  art  for  art's  sake  are  merely  two 
forms  of  dilettantism,  "and  dilettantism,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is 
the  death  both  of  all  art  and  all  morality."55  "L'Art  et  la  morale" 
(1898),  from  which  these  quotations  are  taken,  displays  an  ascetic 
distrust  of  all  art,  "since  in  order  to  reach  the  mind  it  is  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  mediation,  not  only  of  the  senses,  but  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  senses."56  The  artist  must  consider  not  merely  the 
pleasure  to  be  communicated,  but  also  the  message  he  delivers,  for 
words  express  ideas,  and  ideas  are  the  motives  or  the  beginnings 
of  actions.  For  the  critic  to  "make  of  the  beauty  of  things  the 
measure  of  their  absolute  value  [is]  an  eminently  immoral  ten- 
dency."57 The  orator  concludes  that  art  is  a  social  force,  which 
with  religion,  science,  and  tradition  shapes  contemporary  life.  To 
exert  a  sane  and  healthy  influence  these  forces  must  be  equilib- 
rated. Art  need  not  "punish  vice  and  reward  virtue,"  but  it  must 
not  neglect  its  social  function ;  "its  true  morality  is  the  faithfulness 
with  which  it  performs  this  function."58 

This  theory  is  developed  scores  of  times  by  the  critic,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  reproaches  its  transgressors,  and  the  au- 
thorities whom  he  quotes,  show  clearly  the  humanitarian  motives 
which  animate  him.   He  admits  readily  that  the  social  function  of 
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art  is  relatively  recent, — a  development  of  modern  democracy 
which  has  brought  the  great  public  into  contact  with  literature. 
This  change  has  not  merely  increased  the  scope  of  the  writer's 
influence ;  it  makes  his  obligation  sacred  and  mandatory.  Literature 
is  no  longer  a  "diversion" ;  it  is  an  arm,  and  a  form  of  action. 

[These  circumstances]  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  evade  the  re- 
sponsibilities devolving  upon  him  as  a  result  of  so  many  social  changes. 
Neither  will  they  permit  him  to  isolate  himself  in  a  haughty  disdain  of 
opinion,  and  if  he  affects  the  pretension  of  writing  only  for  an  elite, 
he  will  be  punished  ...  by  the  sterilization,  as  it  were,  of  his  effort, 
and  by  the  fruitiessness  of  his  work.  He  will  not  be  an  amuser,  but 
neither  will  he  be  a  dilettante.  ...  He  will  be  esteemed  only  for 
the  utility  of  his  social  function,  and  perhaps  he  will  protest,  from 
the  height  of  his  ivory  tower,  against  this  base  and  utilitarian  concep- 
tion of  literature,  but  he  will  not  be  heeded,  or  even  heard.  Or  if 
perchance  he  is  heard,  he  will  be  told  that  of  all  forms  of  aristocracy, 
intellectual  aristocracy  is  the  most  unjustifiable  in  principle,  and  the 
most  dangerous  in  fact,  whenever,  instead  of  using  its  talents  to  help 
the  masses,  it  takes  advantage  of  a  superiority  which  is  due  only  to 
chance, — like  the  voice  of  the  tenor  or  the  strength  of  the  porter, — 
to  aggravate  the  differences  between  it  and  the  rest  of  humanity.59 

Elizabeth  Browning,  George  Eliot  and  Wordsworth,  Tolstoy 
and  Dostoyefsky,  Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  Hauptmann  and  Wagner, 
Dumas  fits  and  Bourget  are  all  cited  as  proving,  by  precept  or 
example,  the  socialization  of  modern  art. 

The  intensity  of  this  feeling  is  so  great  that  it  leads  him  into 
regrettable  excesses  of  severity  for  those  authors,  even  the  Clas- 
sics, whose  natural  bent  was  to  write  in  lighter  vein,  and  he  is  in- 
clined to  indict  one  whole  movement  of  French  literature  on  this 
count. 

Ribald,  jovial  and  lewd, — [one  can  see]  ...  all  the  brutality,  the 
baseness,  the  vile  rascality  of  our  old  Fabliaux,  and  since  they  are,  as 
such,  the  expression  of  the  esprit  gaulois,  then  alas!  it  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  Has  it  not  been  said  that  laughter  is  often,  only  a  form  of 
unintelligence  ?  But  that  even  more  often  it  may  be  a  form  of  impu- 
dence or  vulgarity,  our  Fabliaux  would  be  enough  to  show  .  .  .  But, 
in  our  Fabliaux,  our  storytellers  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  dis- 
guise it  [obscenity]  .  .  .  rather,  they  take  pleasure  in  displaying  it. 
This  is  precisely  what  distinguishes  them  from  foreigners  .  .  .  Deliver 

59  EC,   VII,   290. 
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us  from  the  esprit  gaulois,  if  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Fabliaux, — and  it  is.60 

"The  least  Gallic  of  Frenchmen"61  then  proceeds  a  step,  ex- 
tending his  censure  to  a  large  portion  of  modern  French  literature. 

.  .  .  Corneille  belongs  .  .  .  with  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  to  the  small 
number  of  those  of  our  great  writers  who  protect  us  from  the  re- 
proach, made  frequently  by  foreigners,  of  levity,  indifference  to  the 
great  questions,  gauloiserie  and  immorality.  Have  you  never  been 
appalled  at  the  thought  of  what  our  literature  would  be  if  .  .  .  these 
names  were  lacking,  and  we  had  .  .  .  only  the  author  of  Pantagruel 
and  that  of  les  Essais,  and  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine,  or  indeed,  the 
author  of  Candide  and  that  of  le  Neveu  de  Rameau?  Then  we  should 
be  merely  the  amusers  of  Europe,  qualified  only  to  arouse  laughter.62 

But  these  writers  are,  after  all,  entitled  to  leniency  in  this 
connection,  for  in  their  day  literature  had  not  developed  its  social 
nature,  and  its  serious  duties  as  the  mentor  of  the  masses  had  not 
yet  been  proclaimed.  It  is  for  modern  culprits  that  Brunetiere 
reserves  his  heavy  artillery. 

...  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  by  the  end  of  our  century 
"literature"  has  ceased  to  be  a  diversion,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
revert  to  that  nature.  Doubtless  there  will  always  be  vulgar  amusers, — 
writers  of  vaudevilles,  producers  by  the  gross  of  detective  stories  or 
music-hall  songs  .  .  .  But  they  will  be  outcasts;  they  will  cease  to  be- 
long to  "literature";  there  will  be  no  more  Labiches  elected  to  the 
Academy,  and  no  more  national  funerals  for  such  as  Beranger.  Their 
value  will  be  purely  commercial;  they  will  "divert"  their  contempo- 
raries just  as  barmen  serve  them  drinks.  Their  kind  of  talent  will  not 
be  esteemed  above  that  of  a  good  cook,  and  they  will  be  "artists,"  in 
their  way,  but  they  will  not  be  writers.63 

This  distinction  between  artists  and  writers  is  not  merely  a 
petulant  boutade,  and  the  critic  maintained  it  for  several  years. 
A  similar  distinction,  for  poetry,  is  made  between  artists  and 
poets.64  The  poet  is  inspired,  shows  some  disdain  for  technique, 
and  is  more  concerned  with  the  message  he  wishes  to  communi- 
cate. The  artist  owes  less  to  inspiration  than  to  study,  is  much 
more   scrupulous   concerning  metrical   form,   and  his   content  is 
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likely  to  be  trivial  or  at  best,  merely  accessory.65  Lamartine  is  a 
poet ;  Hugo  an  artist.  Later  in  the  century,  Sully  Prudhomme  is 
a  poet ;  Heredia  is  an  artist.  In  the  Classical  period,  La  Fontaine, 
Racine  and  Boileau  were  artists;  Moliere  and  Corneille  were 
poets.  Racine  and  Boileau  changed  somewhat  as  they  grew  older, 
but  La  Fontaine  remained  an  artist.  Life  was  only  a  spectacle  for 
him,  and  therefore  his  judgment  of  society  was  warped.  His 
1  'great  immorality"  was  to  have  treated  vice  casually.66 

The  distinction  in  terms  is  obviously  not  merely  academic. 
Jt  is  germane  to  the  dilemma,  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
of  the  relationship  of  form  to  content.  Brunetiere's  admission  of 
art  for  art's  sake  had  been  expressed  with  the  greatest  reluctance, 
at  the  time  of  his  most  intellectual  interests ;  now  that  he  had  pro- 
claimed literature  to  be  "a  form  of  action,"  he  could  no  longer 
grant  so  much  importance  to  artistry.67  The  social  or  moral  in- 
fluence was  now  his  main  concern,  and  it  is  evident  that  excessive 
attention  given  to  technique  tends  to  minimize  the  author's  inter- 
est in  content.  The  examples  of  Flaubert,  the  brothers  Goncourt, 
Gautier,  Baudelaire  and  others  serve  to  prove  this.  More  than 
that,  their  constant  preoccupation  with  the  minutiae  of  refined  ex- 
pression tends  to  develop  in  them  a  disdain  or  scorn  for  the  un- 
initiated masses  who  cannot  appreciate  or  perhaps  even  compre- 
hend such  subtleties.  Thus  started,  the  rift  widens  between  ar- 
tist and  public  until  artistry  becomes  a  quintessential  jargon,  and 
artists  are  a  coterie  of  mandarins,  exacting  admiration  from  the 
public,  and  giving  in  return  only  contempt. 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake  leads  to  the  separation 
of  art  from  life,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  interest,  to  the  iso- 
lation and  impotence  of  the  artist,  to  the  stultification  of  art  itself. 
It  is  the  artist  who  is  to  blame  for  all  this,  and  his  guilt  is  the 
greater  because  he  has  perverted  those  talents  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  employ  for  social  ends. 

The  distinction  between  artists  and  poets,  or  writers,  was  orig- 
inally made  (in  the  early  'nineties)  as  a  concession  to  authors 
or  poets  whose  talents  made  them  virtuosos  rather  than  thinkers. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  and  the  critic's  humanitarian  preoccu- 

a5EPL,    II,    194. 

69  EC,  VII,  68. 

67  Brunetiere's    reasoning,    as   set    forth    in    this    paragraph    and    the   next,    is    condensed 
from  DC,  I,  97-103. 
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pations  increased,  he  came  to  feel  that  only  the  more  serious  forms 
of  literature  were  defensible,  and  it  was  this  disposition  which 
motivated  his  outburst  concerning  Labiche  and  Beranger.  The 
later  prose  works  of  Musset  are  censured  as  frivolous,  trivial, 
witty  and  outdated.68 

Brunetiere's  systematic  censure  of  all  lighter  forms  of  art 
suggests  that  he  is  losing  his  sense  of  balance,  together  with  his 
sense  of  humor.  In  truth,  he  had  always  been  somewhat  deficient 
in  this  sense,  and  the  modicum  of  it  which  he  had  possessed  in 
former  years  seems  to  have  been  swept  away  by  his  humanitarian 
fervor.  One  longs  for  a  lighter  touch,  even  in  his  best  work,  and 
the  only  form  of  humor  to  be  found  there  is  a  rather  ponderous 
irony  which  in  later  years  gave  way  to  open  denunciation.  His 
solicitude  for  a  democratic  or  popular  literature  makes  him  espe- 
cially severe  toward  the  artist  who  poses  as  a  man  of  the  people 
and  who  capitalizes  his  popularity  for  personal  or  political  ends. 
Such  an  artist  was  Beranger. 

[The  truth  is]  that  he  could  hardly  have  displayed  more  unfair- 
ness, perfidy  and  cunning  than  he  did  in  his  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Restoration.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  more  skillfully 
to  flatter  passions, — which  Beranger  does  not  seem  to  have  shared  him- 
self,— as  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  to  more  ingenious  account, 
with  a  view  to  sowing  suspicion  and  hatred,  a  more  shallow  or  more 
ignoble  philosophy,  or  a  more  indecent  suggestiveness.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  further  afield  for  the  reasons  of  Beranger's  popularity, — 
reasons  moreover  which  are  its  justification, — if  this  taste  for  sug- 
gestiveness, this  refusal  to  think,  and  this  spirit  of  opposition  for  the 
sake  of  opposition  are  unfortunately  among  the  most  assured  char- 
acteristics that  are  included  in  the  expression  "gauloiserie."69 

In  justice  to  Brunetiere  it  should  be  said  that  he  gives  precise 
references  for  each  phrase  of  this  indictment,  that  he  still  grants 
Beranger  "an  infinite  amount  of  artistry,"  and  that  this  article  in 
the  Manual  is  the  only  treatment  of  this  poet  to  be  found  in  the 
entire  work  of  the  critic.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  always  was  most 
interested  in  the  great  figures  in  the  world  of  literature,  and  sel- 
dom stooped  to  demolish  a  third-rate  writer  unless  a  fellow-critic 
was  attempting  a  "rehabilitation."  In  such  cases  the  writer  and 
the  critic  were  promptly  put  in  their  place,  for  Brunetiere  would 


os  EPL,    I,    282-283. 
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admit  of  no  recourse  from  the  proscriptions  of  tradition.  But  he 
felt  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism  to  make  a  cruel  and 
summary  execution  of  an  inoffensive  business-man  of  letters,  as 
Lemaitre  did  in  the  case  of  Georges  Ohnet.  A  wag  might  interpose 
that  Brunetiere  was  incapable  of  such  refined  cruelty,  and  that  is 
doubtless  true.  He  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  heart  to  belabor 
an  honest  man  of  acknowledged  insignificance.  Or  rather  he  did 
not  do  so  until  late  in  his  career,  when  his  moral  convictions  made 
him  find  danger  where  others  might  find  only  harmless  relaxation. 
In  general  it  can  be  said  that  he  much  preferred  to  study  the 
greatest  writers,  and  the  number  of  first-rate  authors  to  whom  he 
has  not  devoted  at  least  one  article  could  be  numbered  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  He  liked  to  believe  that  "by  writing  well  of  a 
few  extraordinary  men,  one  becomes,  as  it  were,  somewhat  akin  to 
them."70  That  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  gentleman  of  letters,  a 
spirit  none  too  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Brunetiere. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gentleman  of  letters  was  some- 
what obscured  by  the  orator  of  the  Disc  ours  de  combat.  The 
gravity  and  social  bearing  which  he  demanded  of  literature  were 
lacking  not  only  in  certain  authors,  but  in  whole  literary  move- 
ments or  epochs,  and  the  critic  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  them 
without  restrictions.  The  Italian  Renaissance,  French  art  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  and  a  large  part  of  the  French  Renaissance 
he  indicted  for  their  antisocial  and  immoral  nature,  because  of 
their  dilettantism,  individualism,  and  paganism.  The  most  fre- 
quent and  outright  denunciations,  however,  are  lavished  upon  the 
art  and  civilization  of  ancient  Greece. 

We  have  seen  that  he  often  reproached  Boileau  for  his  "super- 
stition of  Greek  antiquity,"  and  particularly  for  his  admiration  of 
Pindar.71  Up  to  1890  our  critic  went  no  further  than  this.  The 
absence  of  other  positive  pronouncements  on  the  subject  has  doubt- 
less caused  historians  to  overlook  this  element  in  Brunetiere's  con- 
ception of  art.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  could  fail 
to  perceive  the  lack  of  such  an  important  and  customary  part  of  a 
French  critic's  equipment,  especially  when  one  recalls  the  tra- 
dition of  Cousin,  Sainte-Beuve,  Nisard,  Taine,  Renan  and  Anatole 
France,  not  to  mention  Boileau  and  his  followers.    The  Classic 


™ELC,   130. 

71  Cj.  supra,  p.  145. 
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tradition  was  for  Brunetiere  the  Latin  tradition,  and  even  this  he 
was  inclined  to  consider  merely  as  a  "discipline."72  There  is  sig- 
nificance in  his  very  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  tradition, 
and  likewise  in  his  conception  of  sixteenth-century  literature  as 
being  simply  the  "preparation"  for  that  of  the  seventeenth,  which 
in  turn  was  Classic  and  superior  by  reason  of  its  freedom  from 
foreign  influences,  ancient  and  modern.73  With  no  intention  of 
playing  on  words,  it  should  be  said  that  his  "classicism"  was  strict- 
ly modern  and  indigenous,  and  that  for  a  "traditional"  critic  his 
traditionalism  was  strangely  mingled  with  his  nationalism. 

NATIONALISM    AND    CATHOLICISM 

He  always  felt  that  a  national  literature  could  flourish  only  if 
self-reliant  and  somewhat  insulated  from  contact  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  other  literatures.  This  distrust  was  somewhat  relaxed 
in  the  middle  'nineties,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  French 
could  profit  from  the  social  and  humanitarian  spirit  of  the  Rus- 
sian novel,  the  Scandinavian  drama,  and  their  congeners  in  Eng- 
land. This  attitude  was  well  expounded  in  1895,  in  "le  Cosmopoli- 
tisme  et  la  litterature  nationale,"74  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and  con- 
vincing articles.  This  disposition  was  short-lived,  however,  for  the 
critic  was  soon  caught  up  by  the  passions  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and 
the  rabid  nationalism  which  it  engendered  in  him  was  reflected  in 
all  his  work  of  this  period.  An  essay  on  a  similar  subject,  but 
dated  four  years  later,  clearly  indicates  the  reaction.75 

It  will  perhaps  be  wondered  what  connection  could  exist  be- 
tween the  Dreyfus  affair  and  Brunetiere's  judgment  of  Greek  art. 
The  answer  is  simply  that,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  con- 
fused a  great  many  things  at  this  time.  He  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  Baudelaire  and  Praxiteles  are  both  guilty  of  dilettantism. 
Patriotism,  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  the  function  of  litera- 
ture and  of  art, — all  are  inextricably  commingled  and  confused  in 
the  mind  of  the  critic.  From  Lamennais  he  got  the  idea  of  a  secret 
affinity  between  democracy  and  Catholicism,  and  with  a  heedless- 
ness and  unrestraint  quite  unclassical  he  pushed  the  idea  to  danger- 
ous consequences.    It  was  thus  that  he  antagonized  the  Catholic 


72  Cf.  the  lecture  "le  Genie  latin,"   (DC,  I);    "Pour  les  humanites  classiques,"    (Q\) : 
"la  Question  du  latin,"    (HL,  III). 

73  Cf.   "Qu'est-ce   qu'un   classique?"   in   Histoire  .  .  .  classique,   vol.    II. 
«  EC,    VI. 

73  EC,   VII,   "la   Litterature  europeenne." 
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Monarchists,  and  the  free-thinkers  among  the  democrats  and  so- 
cialists. The  bitterness  of  his  attacks  on  Renan  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  Renan  was  both  an  "aristocrat"  and  an  enemy  of  Cath- 
olicism.76 His  reversal  of  opinion  on  Balzac  is  not  without  relation 
to  these  considerations.  He  attacks  Voltaire  for  his  aristocratic 
disdain  of  Catholicism  as  having  been  "always  composed  of  the 
lowest  rabble,"  and  good  only  to  make  his  servants  obedient  and 
honest.  The  poets  of  the  Pleiade  are  reproached  for  being  aristo- 
cratic dilettantes,  and  the  representatives  of  ancient  Greece  re- 
ceive no  praise  for  their  democracy,  for  it  was  "founded  on  slav- 
ery, therefore  on  force  and  iniquity."77  Their  spirit  was  anything 
but  democratic,  and  therefore  "their  world  was  not  so  good  as 
ours."78  Not  only  their  social  order  and  politics,  but  also  their  re- 
ligion and  ethics,  their  sculpture  and  literature  are  disparaged. 
Their  religion  was  an  adoration  of  the  energies  of  nature. 

What  is  Bacchus  if  not  the  apotheosis  of  gluttony,  and  what  is 
Mercury  if  not  the  deification  of  guile?  What  is  Juno  if  not  the 
deification  of  pride,  and  Venus  if  not  the  apotheosis  of  debauch? 
They  are  more  than  that,  I  grant  you, — obscure  and  profound  sym- 
bols, whose  depth  and  poetry  I  do  not  overlook.  But  they  are  that, 
too! 

Timeo  Danaos.  One  cannot  be  too  distrustful  of  the  Greeks;  and  who 
can  tell  how  many  dangerous  errors  have  been  diffused  throughout 
the  world  by  this  race  of  glib-tongued  sophists?  .  .  .  Plato  ...  is,  to 
speak  precisely,  only  the  greatest  of  sophists  .  .  .  79 

After  this,  one  can  anticipate  that  the  critic  will  make  it  not 
merely  a  matter  of  logic,  but  of  national  honor,  to  rank  Bossuet 
above  Demosthenes,,  Hugo  above  Pindar,  and  so  on.  Almost  the 
only  Greeks  who  find  mercy  at  his  hands  are  Aristotle,  Homer, 
Thucydides  and  Sophocles. 

Similar  to  his  association  of  Catholicism  and  democracy  is  his 
assimilation  of  Catholicism  with  nationalism.  He  deplores  the 
excessive  devotion  of  the  Pleiade  to  the  Ancients,  and  he  finds  too 
much  of  the  dilettante  in  the  early  work  of  Ronsard,  who  was 
"not  only  far  from,  but  the  antipodes  ...  of  the  Romantic  poets," 
and  perhaps  not  even  a  lyric  poet.80   But  then  the  critic  turns  to 


76  Cf.   Cinq  lettres  sur  Ernest  Renan,   Paris,   Perrin,    1904,  p.   66   and  passim. 
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the  Disc  ours  des  miser  es  de  ce  temps,  whose  combination  of  fer- 
vent nationalism  and  Catholicism  he  cannot  resist,  and  he  sets 
about  a  rehabilitation  of  these  poems, — one  of  the  very  few  he 
ever  attempted.  He  is  proud  that  Ronsard  the  dilettante,  the 
"voluptuous  and  melancholy  epicurean,"  has  resisted  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Protestants,  and  rallied  to  the  defense  of  Church 
and  country.  "He  is  a  Frenchman  first  of  all,  and  now  it  is  time  to 
say  something  more :  it  is  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  that  he  is 
a  Frenchman  that  he  is  ...  so  resolutely  Catholic."81 

.  .  .  partisan  spirit,  in  our  histories,  has  represented  all  three  of  them 
[Marot,  Rabelais,  and  Marguerite  de  Navarre],  to  be  much  more 
"Protestant"  than  they  really  were.  They  were  not  very  ardent  Cath- 
olics, but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  them  to  have  been  fervent 
Huguenots.  Ronsard,  at  least,  was  not  ashamed  to  be  a  "Cath- 
olic". .  .  82 

The  critic's  sympathy  for  the  cause  Ronsard  was  pleading 
leads  him  to  exaggerate  the  literary  value  of  this  work,  which  is 
characterized  "an  important  date  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture."83 Likewise,  he  denounces  the  "individualism"  of  the  Greek 
spirit,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  Latin  or  French  spirit : 

.  .  .  quite  at  variance  [with  the  Greeks],  the  great  preoccupation  of 
the  Latin  spirit  has  always  been  to  tend  to  universality,  and  I  should 
say  to  catholicity,  if  this  word  were  not  Greek,  and  if  I  did  not  fear 
it  to  be  equivocal.  But  is  it  indeed  equivocal?  We  have  remained 
faithful  to  the  Latin  spirit  and  likewise  to  the  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
and  is  that  due  only  to  historical  chance? 

It  certainly  is  not  due  to  chance,  and  neither  is  it  if,  as  I  have 
said  and  as  I  cannot  repeat  too  often:  "France  is  Catholicism,  and 
Catholicism  is  France!"84 

As  a  result  of  this  assimilation  or  identification,  he  maintains 
that  a  loyal  Frenchman  cannot  oppose  Catholicism,  and  that  to 
do  so  makes  him  an  "enemy  of  the  French  spirit."85 


81  EC,  VII,   11,   12. 
»2Ibid.,  17. 

83  Ibid.,  26.  Similarly:  "Its  historical  interest  is  equalled  only  by  its  very  great  lit- 
erary importance."  (Ibid.,  1.)  Still  bolder  is  this:  "If  one  preferred  a  Ronsard  less  in- 
spired by  antiquity;  of  a  style  less  learned  but  of  no  less  quality;  who  was  as  great  in 
satire  as  he  was  in  the  hymn  or  the  sonnet,  one  would  find  him  in  the  Discours  des  miseres 
de  ce  temps."     (Ibid.,  24.) 

84  DC,  I.  264-265  and  n.    Cf.,  also,  DA,  281. 

85  DC,   I.    198. 
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Pacifists  and  internationalists,  individualists  and  "aristocrats" 
(in  the  philosophical,  rather  than  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word),  are  likewise  branded  as  "enemies  of  the  French  spirit."86 
He  makes  the  identification  of  patriotism  and  Catholicism  so  com- 
plete that  he  attributes  to  both  a  similar  origin  and  justification  in 
mysticism.  The  renegade  of  Cartesianism  now  associates  rational- 
ism with  selfishness,  and  from  the  fact  that  patriotism  cannot  be 
justified  rationally  he  deduces  the  sanctity  of  the  principle,  and  its 
similarity  to  religion. 

...  if  patriotism  were  proved  to  be  contradictory  to  the  proofs  of 
"reason,"  or  to  the  impulsions  of  "nature,"  then  Gentlemen  ...  so 
much  the  worse  for  nature,  and  reason  would  be  wrong!  It  would 
not  be  the  sole  example  that  could  be  cited,  and  it  would  merely  be 
another  proof  that  "the  heart  has  its  reasons  which  the  reason  does 
not  know."87 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  critic  should  apply  the  term 
"sacrilegious"  to  Lamartine's  Marseillaise  de  la  paix,88  and  de- 
nounce a  large  part  of  Ronsard's  best  work.  Brunetiere  was  in- 
fluential in  the  Ligue  de  la  Patrie  Frangaise  at  this  time,  and  he 
had  lost  his  sense  of  perspective.  The  Dreyfus  affair  and  the  im- 
pending separation  of  Church  and  State  had  keyed  up  many 
Frenchmen  to  such  a  high  pitch  that  clear  thinking  was  almost  im- 
possible. As  a  leader  of  one  faction,  Brunetiere  was  drawn  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  and  his  somewhat  violent  nature  did  the  rest. 
Patriotism  was  confused  with  religion  and  politics;  words  and 
deeds  were  motivated  not  by  reflection,  but  by  emotions  and  pre- 
judices. Brunetiere  produced  less  literary  criticism  at  this  period 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  what  little  he  accomplished  in  this  field 
is  tinctured  with  his  controversial  spirit.  It  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  for  he  had  always  been  inclined  to  attribute  more  im- 
portance to  substance  than  to  form,  and  now  with  his  recently 


86  Ibid.,  163.  C}.,  also:  "les  Ennemis  de  l'ame  francaise."  "l'ldee  patrie,"  "la 
Nation  et  l'armee,"   in  DC,   I;    "le  Mensonge  du  pacifisme,"   in   QA. 

Despite  denials  by  his  most,  enthusiastic  admirers,  it  seems  certain  that  Brunetiere's 
extra-literary  activities  at  this  period  alienated  a  considerable  number  of  readers.  "By  throw- 
ing himself  into  the  affray  ...  he  created,  between  himself  and  a  notable  portion  of  the 
thinking  public,  an  abyss  that  nothing  could  bridge.  .  .  .  One  cannot  with  impunity  make  so 
great  a  blunder  in  such  serious  matters."  (P.  van  Tieghem,  Revue  du  mots,  March  10,  1907, 
pp.  374-375.)  His  words  and  acts  at  this  time  were  frequently  tactless  and  impetuous,  and 
thereafter  "blundering,"  if  one  assumes  that  he  wished  to  retain  his  position  as  "acknowledged 
ruler  of  contemporary  criticism."  (Jules  Combarieu,  les  Annates,  Feb.  7,  1897,  15e  annee,  n° 
711,  pp.   84-85.) 
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pronounced  declaration  that  literature  should  be  primarily  a  social 
and  moral  force,  an  arm,  a  means  of  propaganda,  it  was  inevitable 
that  his  criticism  should  give  prominence  to  such  considerations. 
The  passions  of  current  controversy  stimulted  a  tendency  already 
preponderant,  imparting  to  the  criticism  of  this  time  the  political 
and  philosophical  prejudices  in  which  the  critic  so  firmly  believed. 
His  feelings  seemed  to  reach  their  highest  pitch  about  the  year 
1900,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  this  is  the  date  of 
the  essay  on  Ronsard.  Likewise,  the  Manual  (1897),  excellent 
though  it  is  for  its  organization,  symmetry  and  continuity,  is  weari- 
some at  times  for  its  zealous  preaching  of  "social  solidarity"  and 
the  social  function  of  literature.  The  book  is  only  too  obviously 
contemporary  with  "l'Art  et  la  morale,"  and  certain  writers  come 
off  rather  badly,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Beranger.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  we  may  say  that  political  and  religious  considera- 
tions affected  his  criticism  only  for  a  brief  period,  and  that  they 
declined  after  1900.  The  "social"  point  of  view,  however,  per- 
sisted to  the  end,  and  likewise  the  theory  of  literary  evolution. 

"EVOLUTION"  AND  "PROGRESS" 

These  two  are  combined,  by  reason  of  his  quickened  interest  in 
contemporaneity,  into  a  more  progressive  and  less  traditional  atti- 
tude towards  literature,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  becomes  confused  with  the  idea 
of  progress.  This  seems  astonishing,  certainly,  when  we  reflect 
that  Brunetiere  repeatedly  warns  against  confusing  them,  and  in- 
deed maintains  that  one  of  the  great  superiorities  of  evolution  con- 
sists in  its  having  supplanted  the  idea  of  progress.  Yet  it  is  indubi- 
table that  the  two  ideas  sometimes  overlap,  and  that  evolution,  like 
almost  any  doctrine,  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  One  may  use 
it  to  look  backward,  as  our  critic  did  in  his  earlier,  more  traditional 
period,  and  thus  use  it  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  past;  one 
may  also  face  in  the  other  direction,  and  use  it  as  a  pathway 
through  the  present,  and  guide  oneself  by  it  into  the  future.  This 
was  Brunetiere's  tendency  in  the  last  years  of  his  career.  His  atti- 
tude towards  Greek  antiquity  indicates  an  altered  point  of  view 
concerning  the  quarrel  of  Ancients  and  Moderns.  This  "tradi- 
tional critic"  had  defended  only  the  French  tradition  of  letters, 
and  his  defense  was  surely  less  rigid  than  one  is  usually  led  to 
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suppose.  He  was  also  an  historian,  and  when  finally  he  emerged 
from  the  past  into  the  living  spectacle  of  contemporary  events,  he 
felt  fully  the  thrilling  stir  of  modern  life,  its  sorrows,  aspirations 
and  ideals.  Looking  back  over  the  vast  panorama  of  human  his- 
tory, he  noted  the  social  changes  that  have  been  effected, — the  rise 
of  democracy  and  Christianity,  and  all  their  attendant  develop- 
ments. Evolution,  merely,  or  progress?  The  answer  seemed  in- 
escapable. And  so  we  find  the  democratic  and  humanitarian 
Brunetiere  approaching  the  idea  of  progress  as  early  as  1893.  His 
first  approach  is  timid  and  suspicious,  for  here  he  is  not  studying 
progress  in  general,  but  the  old  eighteenth-century  theory  of  hu- 
man perfectibility.  He  rejects  the  determinism  of  a  sociologist 
who  deduces  that  wars  are  inevitable,  as  shown  by  history,  and  he 
replies : 

If  progress  consists  ...  in  developing  in  us  what  is  most  human,  and 
consequently  in  reacting  against  what  is  impulsive  in  the  suggestions 
of  our  nature,  we  can  transform  the  struggle  between  races  from  a 
sanguinary  rivalry,  as  it  formerly  was,  into  an  almost  peaceful  one.89 

A  cautious  beginning  indeed !  One  year  later,  in  an  essay  on 
Leconte  de  Lisle,  he  reproaches  the  poet  for  thinking  that  beauty 
was  the  sole  reality,  and  for  finding  it  only  in  Greece. 

If  I  were  to  discuss  his  ideas  here,  I  should  reproach  him  for  a  little 
injustice  to  the  Romanticists,  and  a  little  superstition  of  antiquity. 
Twenty  centuries  have  not  elapsed  .  .  .  without  profit  for  humanity, 
or,  consequently,  for  art  itself.90 

He  finds  a  "family  resemblance"  between  the  French  writers 
who  best  knew  and  loved  the  Greeks, — Ronsard,  Racine,  Fenelon, 
Chenier.  But  Racine  loved  them  best  of  all,  and  his  works  are 
most  deeply  impregnated  with  their  spirit, — which  does  not  prevent 
his  tragedies  from  being  superior  to  those  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles ! 

.  .  .  without  entirely  deciding  the  question,  I  will  say  that  the  Hellen- 
ists, in  general,  seem  to  reason  ...  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  the 
world  from  Sophocles  to  Racine.  This  might  be  admissible  in  archi- 
tecture or  even  in  sculpture!  .  .  .  But  as  for  painting,  the  extreme 


89NELC,   290. 
90  Ibid.,    163-164. 
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ugliness  of  a  few  Greek  vases  permits  one  to  believe  that  no  Zeuxis 
or  Apelles  need  bow  to  Correggio  or  Leonardo,  and  in  literature  it 
would  be  very  extraordinary  if  two  thousand  years  had  rolled  by 
without  bringing  anything  to  a  Racine  which  had  not  been  equally 
possessed  by  a  Euripides  or  a  Sophocles.91 

Perrault  or  Fontenelle  could  not  express  the  idea  better.  One  is 
not  surprised,  then,  to  hear  Brunetiere  say  that  Racine's  tragedy 
declines  when  his  inspiration  becomes  thoroughly  Greek  (in 
Phedre),  and  that  the  poet  repented  and  withdrew  from  the  stage 
when  he  realized  the  gravity  of  his  error.92  The  two  ideas, — the 
superiority  of  modern  literature  and  that  of  modern  morality, — are 
distinct  but  closely  related  in  the  critic's  mind.  Racine  erred  both 
morally  and  artistically. 

This  idea  of  the  superiority  of  modern  art  becomes  so  strong 
that  Brunetiere  is  inclined  to  condemn  any  literary  imitation.  He 
welcomed  the  advent  of  the  Symbolists,  but  he  ridiculed  a  budding 
"ecole  romane,"  saying  that  they  were  looking  backward.  "You 
cannot  turn  back  the  course  of  time,  and  we  can  learn  nothing  to- 
day from  Ronsard  and  Ba'if ,  and  even  less  from  Sceve,  Marot  and 
Heroet."93  Similarly,  the  subject  of  Lamartine's  Jocelyn  inspires 
more  profound  and  more  poetic  expression  in  the  verse  of  Sully 
Prudhomme:  "One  realizes  that  since  1837  times  have  changed. 
M.  Sully  Prudhomme  exemplifies  this  evolution  of  sensibility  and 
this  progress  of  introspection."94  The  two  words  are  used  here  as 
synonyms,  it  should  be  noted.  It  is  this  same  spirit  which  often 
makes  him  speak  patronizingly  of  the  criticism  of  Nisard  and 
Sainte-Beuve :  "One  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  chronology 
of  works  than  was  done  in  the  time  of  Sainte-Beuve,"95  he  says 
at  one  time,  and  in  similar  spirit  he  hints  broadly  that  criticism  be- 
gan only  with  Taine.96 

Brunetiere's  preoccupation  with  the  present  certainly  contrib- 
uted to  this  new  attitude  towards  the  past,  and  the  Darwinian  prin- 
ciple of  progressive  differentiation  seems  to  have  been  a  factor  in 
the  change.97   He  frequently  comments  on  the  complexity  of  mod- 

91  ETF,  122n.  Similarly  he  condemns,  as  childish  and  vulgar,  the  dramatic  devices  of 
mistaken  identity  and  recognition,  sanctioned  by  Aristotle.  "This  philosopher  .  .  .  may 
praise  his  recognitions  as  much  as  he  pleases.  .  .  .  We  have,  as  our  authority,  all  the  ex- 
perience of  history  which  he  did  not  have."   (Ibid.,  218  ct  seq.)  Cj.,  also,  Manual,  p.  411. 

02  Cj.   DC,   I,   94-97. 

M  EPL,   II,   255. 

"<  J  bid.,   211. 

95  EC,    VIII,    118.     Similar   expressions   are   common. 

0fl  Ibid..  VI,  36. 

97  Cj.   DC.  II,   281. 
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ern  life,  and  especially  of  modern  thought  and  knowledge.  "Every- 
thing was  so  simple"98  in  the  time  of  Bossuet,  and  again  he  says," 
"Young  men,  remember  that  the  days  of  'the  sweetness  of  life'  are 
past !"  Perhaps  it  was  this  feeling  which  made  him  proclaim  that 
henceforth  literature  must  be  a  form  of  action.  At  all  events,  the 
thought  of  his  last  period  was  largely  concerned  with  contempo- 
rary problems,  and  even  his  treatment  of  Classical  French  litera- 
ture became  strongly  colored  by  these  considerations.  "Of  the 
past  ...  let  us  retain  only  what  is  necessary,  indispensable,  or 
simply  useful  for  the  explanation  of  the  present,"100  and  as  for 
history,  we  should  consider  only  those  principles  and  events  whose 
repercussions  are  still  felt,  whose  influence  is  still  active,  and 
which  must  be  judged  by  considerations  of  the  present  moment. 
"There  is  no  history  save  of  living  things,  and  all  the  rest  is  only 
erudition."101 

DEMOCRACY   IN   STYLISTICS 

The  evolutionary  method  of  criticism  is  retained,  but  the  idea 
of  progress  makes  itself  felt  in  added  emphasis  upon  that  "law  of 
the  genre"  which  decrees  that  "nothing  which  has  been  acquired 
must  be  lost."102  The  critic's  increasing  concern  for  the  demo- 
cratic and  social  function  of  literature  is  evident  in  the  annotations 
(1896)  to  the  later  editions  of  his  Epoques  du  theatre  frangais. 
Here  he  is  seen  to  be  reacting  against  his  former  respect  for  ar- 
tistic style  and  philosophic  content.  He  tells  us  that  "all  genres 
save  lyric  and  epic  poetry  can  get  along  without  ideas  and  even 
without  style."103  And  again:  "A  play  can  dispense  with  being 
literary  and  still  be  good  drama,  and  even  good  art."104  Musset's 
plays  are  literary  art,  but  not  dramatic  art.105  This  idea  is  pressed 
harder  as  time  goes  on. 

Faithfulness  of  imitation  is  .  .  .  the  essential  merit  in  representing  life, 
and  doubtless  one  can  attempt  to  include  more  than  this  in  a  comedy, 
but  scarcely  the  vainglory  of  "writing  well."   Le  Distrait,  Turcaret,  le 


88  DC,  III,  187. 
"DC,  II,   120. 

100  Histoire  .  .  .  classique,  vol.  IV,  p.  xi.    Cf.  CC,  60n. 
101NELC,  280.    Cf.  EPL,  I,  21. 

loa  ETF,  392.    Cf.  ibid.,  5:     "To  merit  our  attention,  a  literary  work  must  have  added 
something    to    the    history    of    its    genre." 

103  Ibid.,  45n. 

104  Ibid.,  336. 

105  Ibid.,  382. 
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Glorieux,  le  Mediant  are  rather  well  written  comedies,  and  they  do 
honor  to  their  authors,  but  perhaps  less  honor  to  French  drama,  and 
their  coldness  may  well  derive  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
too  well  written.106 

The  general  idea  of  this  paradox  is  that  the  written  or  literary 
style  is  artificial,  and  that  naturalness  of  expression  is  attained 
only  by  using  the  spoken  style.  Not  merely  naturalness,  but  also 
vividness,  reality,  directness  and  simplicity.  These  virtues  he 
finds  in  certain  of  the  great  French  Classic  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  refused  to  be  trammeled  by  narrow  theories. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  to  be  found  in  our  text-books  on  rhetoric 
is  that  one  should  not  write  as  one  speaks,  and  assuredly  this  is  cor- 
rect, if  one  speaks  badly.  But  if  one  speaks  well,  what  motive  can 
there  be  to  write  otherwise  than  one  speaks?  In  the  time  of  Moliere 
they  did  not  think  that  there  could  be  any.107 

Bossuet  and  Pascal,  Moliere  and  Saint-Simon  all  used  a  "spoken 
style,"  and  in  this  lies  the  effectiveness  of  their  expression.  Le  nes 
de  Cleopatre,  s'il  eut  ete  plus  court,  toute  la  face  de  la  terre  aurait 
change.108  That  is  truly  the  finest  manner  of  expression,  says 
Brunetiere,  for  it  conforms  exactly  to  the  movement  of  the 
thought.  He  does  not  explain  why  it  was  that  Pascal  found  it  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  proofs  for  his  Provinciales  as  many  as  fifteen 
times,  and  it  truly  seems  that  "spoken  style"  is  less  exigent.  Nev- 
ertheless he  maintained  the  paradox,  and  he  expressed  it  with  in- 
creasing confidence  and  force  as  time  went  on.  "It  is  not  a  're- 
form' of  syntax  which  is  needed,  but  a  'counter-reformation,' — 
I  mean  the  suppression  of  the  rules  which  have  declared  Moliere 
incorrect  and  La  Fontaine  irregular."109 

The  example  of  La  Fontaine  is  frequently  invoked : 

His  sentence-structure  is  as  free  and, — it  is  necessary  sometimes, 
— as  "incorrect"  as  is  required  by  the  desire  to  be  immediately  under- 
stood by  everybody.    His  language  is  that  which  is  spoken  at  Paris, 


106  EC,  VII,  120.  Names  more  illustrious  are  marshaled  to  urge  the  same  idea:  "No 
preoccupation  was  more  foreign  to  him  [Moliere],  or  rather,  when  he  seems  to  have  let  him- 
self be  concerned  with  it,  as  in  his  Garcie  de  Navarre,  this  is  precisely  the  time  when,  per- 
haps, he  wrote  least  well.  I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  [preoccupation]  less  familiar 
to  Pascal  or  to  Bossuet.  When  one  believes  that  one  has  something  essential  to  say,  one 
asks  of  words  only  to  aid  in  saying  it."   {Ibid.,   130.) 

""Ibid.,   102. 

108  Quoted    from   Brunetiere,   ibid.,    105. 

109  Ibid.,  53. 
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as  well  as  at  Versailles,  and  his  syntax  has  only  one  rule  or  principle, 
which  is  to  make  the  movement  of  the  style  conform  to  the  movement 
of  the  thought.110 

Quotations  of  this  kind  need  not  be  multiplied,  for  the  idea 
is  quite  clear.  Irregularities  are  "necessary"  for  natural  expres- 
sion, and  only  stylists  and  dilettantes  on  the  one  hand,  or  timid 
pedagogues  on  the  other,  can  have  any  other  conception  of  style. 
One  frequently  finds  jocular  or  patronizing  references  to  text- 
books and  school-masters,  but  it  is  likely  that  Brunetiere  devel- 
oped this  theory  of  style  to  confound  the  partisans  of  art  for  art's 
sake.  Eager  to  establish  a  "social  and  moral"  literature,  wide  in 
appeal  and  democratic  in  spirit,  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  dis- 
credit a  theory  of  art  whose  tendencies  were  just  the  opposite.  For 
this  reason  he  found  it  expedient  to  justify  his  theory  by  the 
precedent  of  the  great  Classics.  At  the  same  time,  since  he  now 
prided  himself  on  "modernity,"  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he 
was  the  champion  of  a  recent  and  modern  form  of  literature. 
There  was  some  inconsistency  in  this,  but  Brunetiere  was  not  the 
man  to  boggle  at  such  a  trifle,  and  he  may  not  even  have  been  con- 
scious of  it,  for  the  fervor  with  which  he  preached  his  new  doc- 
trine admits  of  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Speaking  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  says: 

.  .  .  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Renaissance,  no  century  has  wit- 
nessed a  more  radical  transformation  of  the  very  notion  of  literary  art, 
of  its  object  or  destination,  and  consequently  of  the  means  by  which 
to  realize  it.111 

This  ideal  of  modern  art  he  finds  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Balzac.  There  is  no  more  striking  or  instructive  example  of  our 
critic's  change  of  direction  than  that  which  motivates  his  about- 
face  on  the  subject  of  Balzac's  artistry.  Early  in  his  career  he  had 
severely  criticized  Balzac  for  almost  every  feature  of  his  work 
save  that  of  structure.  He  had  cited  in  contrast, — for  there  are 
always  comparisons  to  support  his  judgments, — the  art  of  Flau- 
bert. But  now  it  is  Flaubert  who  is  decried,  and  Balzac  who  is 
praised.  Brunetiere' s  Honor e  de  Balzac  (1905),  is  vigorous  and 
sympathetic  in  its  complete  endorsement  of  its  subject.    It  is  none 


™Ibid.,  72-73. 
^  EC,  VII,  224. 
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the  less  typical  of  its  author's  last  manner,  and  representative  not 
only  of  his  "less  aristocratic"  conception  of  art,  as  he  liked  to  say, 
but  also  of  the  re-established  balance  and  poise  which  mark  the 
last  two  years  of  his  career. 

Volume  eight  of  the  Etudes  critiques  is  composed  of  essays 
written  in  1904,  1905  and  1906.  Some  of  these  essays  are  excel- 
lent, and  in  general  they  all  show  a  return  to  the  dignified  and  lucid 
spirit  which  had  dictated  the  critic's  best  work  years  before.  The 
passing  of  the  crisis  of  1900,  and  the  critic's  definitive  return  to 
his  first  vocation  (1904),  had  abstracted  him  from  the  overheated 
atmosphere  of  the  Disc  ours  de  combat,  and  returned  him  to  the 
more  serene  domain  of  letters.  His  social  preoccupations  remained 
with  him  still,  but  the  moralizing  fervor  had  disappeared.  The 
disheartening  experiences  of  his  own  campaign  had  perhaps  served 
to  convince  him  that  humanity  could  not  be  morally  regenerated  by 
the  pen.  He  had  for  years  used  the  terms  social  and  moral  as  syn- 
onyms ;  now  he  distinguished  carefully  between  them.  This  dis- 
tinction characterizes  his  final  conception  of  art,  as  it  is  exposed 
at  length  in  the  Hon  ore  de  Balzac. 

ULTIMATE   POINT   OF   VIEW 

The  historian,  seeking  impartially  to  trace  the  currents  of  the 
past,  tends  to  see  them  as  so  many  links  in  a  chain  of  inevitable 
phenomena,  each  one  of  which  is  causative  and  caused.  If  he 
frees  himself  from  all  moral  doctrine  or  prejudice,  the  facts  of 
history  are  accepted  "scientifically,"  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
inevitable  fatality.  And  if  the  historian  thus  searches  the  past  to 
explain  the  present,  he  is  led  to  accept  the  present  philosophically, 
or  rather  fatalistically,  as  the  ineluctable  order  which  is,  and  has 
to  be. 

So  it  was  with  Brunetiere  at  the  close  of  his  career.  Let  us 
recall  that  his  evolutionary  method  was  an  adaptation  of  Taine's 
theory  of  the  moment,  interpreted  as  the  influence  of  works  upon 
works.  The  word  moment  means  momentum,  or  acquired  velocity, 
but  in  common  usage  it  also  translates  the  English  word  "moment." 
This  is  no  mere  chance,  as  is  evident  if  we  reflect  that  the  theory  of 
the  moment  means  also  the  totality  of  the  influences  or  forces 
which  are  operative  at  the  moment  in  question.  It  was  in  this  sense 
that  Brunetiere  finally  interpreted  the  theory,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
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only  a  matter  of  emphasis,  or  point  of  view,  but  nevertheless  this  is 
everything.  It  is  the  difference  between  our  critic's  early  denunci- 
ation of  Balzac  and  his  final  vindication  of  him,  enthusiastic  and 
unreserved. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  pause  for  the  subject  of  Balzac's 
style,  since  we  have  already  noted  Brunetiere's  tardy  approval  of 
"spoken  style."  Let  us  note  merely  that  he  approves  that  of  Bal- 
zac solely  because  of  its  vividness,  and  declares  that  the  old- 
fashioned  idea  of  style,  narrow  and  abstract,  was  inherited  from 
the  Greeks.  We  moderns  have  become  more  exacting,  for  we 
realize  that  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  correctness  which,  like  or- 
thography, can  be  learned  from  books.  It  is  wholly  a  question  of 
giving  the  impression,  or  the  illusion,  of  life.112 

The  central  thesis  of  the  Balzac  is  that  the  novel  is  a  modern 
form  of  art  which  awoke  to  its  true  capacities  and  function  only  as 
a  result  of  the  social  upheavals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  attained  the  development  of  its  potentialities  at  the  hand  of 
Balzac.  The  novel  is  Balzac,  much  as  the  state  was  Louis  XIV. 
Previous  to  Balzac  the  novel  had  floundered  aimlessly,  because  it 
had  been  subjected  to  the  demands  of  a  false  aesthetic,  the  classic 
ideal  of  art  demanding  nobility,  grandeur,  universality,  abstract 
truth.    ''The   [Classical]  novel  was  but  a  dream."113 

Balzac's  originality  lies  in  his  having  realized  that  the  first  law 
of  the  genre  is  to  give  an  objective  representation  of  the  totality 
of  contemporary  life.114  Nothing  is  to  be  rejected  for  any  a  priori 
principle  of  dignity,  idealism,  or  morality.  The  novelist's  sole  duty 
is  to  give  us  a  faithful  picture  of  contemporary  life,  and  to  make 
it  live;  all  the  rest, is  only  "literature."  Even  the  indifference  of 
Balzac  to  the  ugliness  and  vice  which  he  portrays  is  defended  by 
Brunetiere,  refuting  the  censure  of  Le  Breton,  who  had  said: 

Even  if  life  were  as  ugly  as  Balzac  says  it  is,  the  mission  of  a 
man  of  genius  is  ...  to  reconcile  us  to  this  poor  life  so  much 
slandered,  to  give  us  back  our  fine  hopes  and  glowing  illusions;  and  I 
shall  always  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  optimism  of  Corneille  and 
Hugo  is  not  superior  to  the  pessimism  of  Balzac.115 


112  Cf.  ibid.,  299.  The  transition  to  this  ultimate  conception  of  style  dates  from  1896. 
as  is  apparent  in  a  footnote  of  that  date  in  ETF  (page  186),  where  the  critic  expresses 
"remorse"  for  his  earlier  censure  of  Balzac's  style,  and  attenuates  it  somewhat. 

11:1  Balzac,    13  7. 

114  C/.  ibid.,   132-134. 

315  A.  Le  Breton,  Balzac,  I'homme  et  Vceuvrc,  Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1905,  p.  253. 
Quoted  by  Brunetiere,  Balzac,  p.  213. 
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This  plea  for  willful  optimism  in  art  is  condemned  by  Brune- 
tiere as  a  confusion  of  ethics  and  aesthetics : 

The  fact  that  the  truth  is  unpleasant  or  even  unbearable  to  contem- 
plate is  not  sufficient  ground  for  condemning  it  when  it  appears  in 
the  novel. 

The  only  question  is  to  know  whether  the  novel  has,  like  history,  the 
inherent  right  of  representing  life  in  its  entirety  ...  I  say  that 
this  ...  is  the  right  .  .  .  that  Balzac  claimed;  and  he  forever  won 
it  for  the  novel  .  .  .  This  right  ...  is  properly  its  raison  d'etre,  and 
it  could  not  be  disputed  without  bringing  back  this  literary  form  to 
the  mediocrity  of  its  Classical  character.116 

The  conclusion  follows  logically:  "As  regards  the  'morality' 
of  his  novels,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  'moral'  nor  'im- 
moral,' but  simply  what  they  are  and  what  they  had  to  be.  .  .  . 
They  are  ...  as  'moral'  as  history  and  life."117 

This  is  the  expression  of  a  resolute  determinist, — of  the  his- 
torian who  simply  notes  the  facts,  and  traces  their  evolution.  And 
doubtless  the  biographer  of  Brunetiere  would  be  wise  to  imitate 
his  subject's  impersonality  here,  and  attempt  no  explanation  of  the 
critic's  final  abandoning  of  his  belief  in  a  moral  and  moralizing 
literature.  The  only  plausible  explanation  which  presents  itself 
is  the  orator's  lack  of  success  in  his  long  campaign. 

It  has  well  been  remarked  that  Brunetiere's  unreserved,  almost 
truculent  endorsement  of  Balzac's  dismal  picture  of  life  indicates 
a  fundamental  pessimism.  He  had  always  been  a  pessimist, 
and  apparently  he  remained  such  after  his  conversion.  This  belief 
in  the  essential  perversity  and  meanness  of  human  nature  may  well 
have  disposed  him  to  the  "criticism  of  faults"  rather  then  to  "ad- 
mirative  criticism."  Those  who  reproached  him  for  seeking  an 
author's  originality  in  his  precursors  are  right  to  some  extent,  for 
in  literature  one  can  usually  find  what  one  looks  for.  But  in 
Brunetiere  this  disposition  proceeds  from  his  instinctive  pessimism. 
"One  would  be  appalled  [if  one  realized]  how  little  originality 
men  possess,"118  he  tells  us,  and  he  always  fears  that  unqualified 
admiration  betrays  a  certain  guilelessness.  He  tends  to  discover 
selfish  or  jealous  motives  where  others  see  generosity.  Voltaire, 
for  example,  busied  himself  with  the  Calas  family  and  other  un- 


116  Balzac,   214,   215. 

117  Ibid.,   224. 
m  ELC.    19. 
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fortunates  only  after  he  had  determined  that  he  himself  had  noth- 
ing to  lose,  and  a  great  deal  of  favorable  publicity  to  gain.  Rous- 
seau was  no  better,  and  his  diseased  selfishness  ended  in  madness. 
"Voltaire  and  Jean-Jacques,  two  'great  gods'  and  two  sorry  speci- 
mens.  When  I  think  of  the  one,  I  always  prefer  the  other."119 

In  similar  spirit,  he  finds  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  among  the 
Romanticists,  of  whom  he  considered  Sainte-Beuve  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest,  both  in  talent  and  in  jealousy.  He  reiterates  endlessly 
that  Sainte-Beuve's  criticism  of  his  contemporaries  was  frequently 
motivated  by  jealousy,  and  he  even  declares  that  the  long  animosity 
between  the  critic  and  Balzac  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  both  were 
attempting  to  do  the  same  thing,  the  former  with  his  families 
d 'esprit  and  the  latter  with  his  especes  societies, — hence  their  un- 
dying jealousy  !120  And  he  begins  his  speech  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  Sainte-Beuve's  birth  by  saying,  "It  would  be  easy  to  be 
extremely  unfair  to  Sainte-Beuve  by  applying  to  him  his  own  meth- 
od."121 That  is  a  somewhat  perfidious  way  of  reacting  against  sus- 
piciousness. 

It  should  be  added  that  he  ultimately  took  a  more  generous  at- 
titude. Paleologue's  Alfred  de  Vigny  moved  him  to  protest: 
"When  shall  we  have  done  with  writing  the  history  of  the  grands 
ecrivains  de  la  France  with  the  recital  of  their  petitessest"122 

The  Balzac  surely  shows  no  poverty  of  praise,  being  devoted 
to  the  thesis  that  Balzac  was  to  the  novel  what  Moliere  was  to 
comedy.  "Balzac  has  a  right  to  the  name  of  'philosopher'  or  'think- 
er.' "  "There  is  more  verity  in  a  single  gesture  of  Balzac's  Ras- 
tignac  than  in  the  whole  person  of  Julien  Sorel."  "If  it  be  easy  to 
show,  as  I  shall  show,  that  it  is  from  Balzac  alone  .  .  .  that  a 
whole  modern  school  has  borrowed  this  conception  of  history  [de- 
terminism], is  that  not  a  further  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  his 
deep  historical  sense?"123 

Increased  generosity,  then,  is  apparent  in  the  work  of  the 
critic's  last  years,  and  also  a  more  personal,  human  attitude.   After 


11SEC,  III,  262. 

120  EC,  VII,  313.  In  general,  Brunetiere  is  excessively  respectful  of  Balzac's  scientific 
pretensions.    C).,  also,  EC,  VI,   108-109. 

121  Le  livre  d'or  de  Sainte-Beuve,  p.  iii. 

122  ELC,  48  (1891).  In  this  case,  Brunetiere  is  defending  not  only  the  dignity  of  art 
in  the  person  of  Vigny,  but  also  the  motives  of  pessimism.  He  denies  indignantly  that  the 
affair  with  Marie  Dorval  caused  the  poet's  pessimism,  and  insists  that,  although  such  things 
can  make  a  man  "melancholy,  misanthropic,  unsociable;  they  do  not  make  him  a  pessimist. 
The  source  of  pessimism   is  higher."     (Ibid.,  43-44.) 

123  Balzac,  282,   184,   120-121. 
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stoutly  maintaining  for  thirty  years  that  Bossuet  was  the  greatest 
of  all  French  writers,  the  critic  finally  relents,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  study  of  Bossuet's  rival,  and  exclaims :  "Bourdaloue  is  not 
inferior  to  Bossuet, — he  is  merely  different!"124  Not  infrequently 
he  is  carried  away  by  his  admiration  for  an  author,  granting  him 
praise  that  he  withdraws  a  month  later.125  ''Never  were  there 
greater  poets  than  those  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  he  exclaims,126 
and  makes  it  clear  that  the  word  never  is  really  meant.  He  re- 
tracts some  of  the  harsh  things  he  has  said  of  the  Naturalistic 
novel,  grants  its  historical  importance  and  necessity,  and  suggests 
that  some  day  it  will  be  considered  as  significant  as  Dutch  paint- 
ing.127 

The  attitude  of  historical  determinism  which  prompted  our 
critic  finally  to  take  such  an  interest  in  modernity,  and  to  grant 
so  much  to  its  manifestations,  led  him  to  reformulate  his  attitude 
towards  tradition.  It  was  no  longer  enough  to  say  that  a  great 
Classic  is  "easily  the  contemporary  of  all  ages"  ;128  that  is  merely 
an  empty  phrase  to  the  determinist,  who  cannot  rest  until  he  has 
found  why  a  very  old  work  still  appeals  to  us.  Brunetiere  was  al- 
ways impatient  with  inflated  emptiness  of  phrase,  and  early  in  his 
career  he  took  pains  to  puncture  those  which  he  still  found  float- 
ing about. 

To  call  Bossuet  Vaigle  de  Meaux  ...  is  not  a  manner  of  honor- 
ing Bossuet,  but  a  means  of  sparing  oneself  from  having  a  personal 
opinion  on  Bossuet.  Now  this  is  quite  permissible,  I  admit;  only, 
the  metaphor  has  the  serious  drawback  of  giving,  to  those  who  use 
it,  the  illusion  of  having  an  opinion  on  Bossuet.129 

Brunetiere  always  attempted  to  give  definite  reasons  for  his 
judgments,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  developed  his 
method  of  evolution,  which  by  precise  comparison  and  classification 
could  determine  the  innovations  or  "contributions"  of  a  given  work 
or  writer.  For  a  time  he  was  so  sure  of  this  method  that  he  as- 
serted it  to  be  of  greater  precision  and  value  in  criticism  than  in 


124  EC,   VIII,   179. 
123  EPL,  passim. 
i2o  ££    yjj     223 

127  Ibid.,   273-274.     Cf.   DC,   I,   35. 

128  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeries  du  hindi,  Paris.  Gamier,    [n.  d.],  3e  edition,  vol.  Ill,  p.  42. 
12,1  HL,   I,  ?>?>.    Similarly:     "In   my  eyes,   'pessimism,'   and  its  opposite,   'optimism,'  .  .  . 

are  not   general   ideas  on   life,   but   rather   the  refusal    to   have   or   to  express  any   ideas  about 
life."    {Balzac,   277.) 
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natural  history,  and  repeated  attacks  upon  it  served  only  to  make 
him  champion  it  with  greater  boldness. 

.  .  .  people  are  afraid  that  ...  a  definitive  appreciation  of  Cor- 
neille  or  Racine  will  be  established,  an  appreciation  which  can  not 
subsequently  be  set  aside  without  proving  one's  incompetence,  thought- 
lessnes,  or  ignorance.130 

In  his  last  years,  he  did  not  precisely  lose  confidence  in  his 
system,  but  he  interpreted  it  differently,  in  accordance  with  his 
more  recent  version  of  Taine's  theory  of  the  moment. 

The  Impressionists  had  based  their  arguments  on  the  idea  of 
relativity,  and  the  similar  idea  of  the  change  of  mentality  which 
occurs  in  a  group,  or  a  race,  as  time  passes.  Brunetiere  was  not 
disturbed  by  the  first  idea,  which  he  refuted  rather  well,  but  the 
second  was  well  calculated  to  trouble  him.  Early  in  his  career  he 
had  held  with  Racine  that  "reason  and  good  sense  are  the  same 
in  all  ages,"131  but  as  his  historical  sense  developed  he  became 
increasingly  aware  of  the  disparities  of  minds  and  temperaments, 
as  seen  in  history.  The  decline  of  slavery,  for  example,  and  the 
rise  of  democratic  institutions  offered,  he  reasoned,  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  society,  and  of  human  intelligence.  In 
the  world  of  letters,  similarly,  the  reformed  opinions  now  held 
concerning  Voltaire's  tragedies,  or  Bossuet's  "inferiority"  to 
Father  La  Rue,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  progress  of  truth  and 
justice.  In  Brunetiere's  opinion,  however,  such  progress  was  not 
to  be  explained  as  simply  a  change  of  mind,  or  of  heart.  It  was 
not  merely  subjective.  It  was  a  change  in  the  thing  perceived,  as 
well  as  in  the  perceiving  mind. 

Thus  the  stereotyped  phrase :  "We  do  not  see  in  these  Classics 
the  same  things  that  were  seen  in  them  by  their  contemporaries," 
acquires  a  new  significance.  If  we  do  not  "see  the  same  things," 
then  are  they  truly  the  same  ?  As  a  work  continues  to  live  through 


130  EC,  VI,  32.  An  amusing  example  of  his  supreme  confidence  in  abstract  reasoning 
was  related  by  Paul  Desjardins.  Brunetiere  was  interrupted  by  a  reference  to  hydropathy  or 
electrotherapy,  and  "he  replied  that  he  did  not  yet  know  what  they  were,  but  that,  when 
he  did  find  out,  he  would  be  able  to  reason  about  them,  for  when  one  has  universal  prin- 
ciples, one  can  apply  them  to  everything."  (Adolphe  Brisson,  in  les  Annates,  Sept.  29, 
1895,    13e  annee,   n°   640,   pp.    204-5). 

131  Preface  to  Iphigenie 

Brunetiere's  unswerving  devotion  to  these  ideals  of  Classicism  was  motivated,  in  part, 
by  his  belief  in  their  infrequency.  Contrary  to  Descartes,  he  held  that  good  sense  was 
rare, — almost  as  rare  as  genius. —  and  that  what  is  usually  called  "common  sense"  might 
better  be  termed  "common  folly."    (C/.  EC,  VI,  187.) 
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generations  and  through  centuries,  does  it  not  acquire  new  mean- 
ings which  we  read  into  it,  added  allusions  which  the  critics  in- 
terpolate, successive  traditions  which  various  actors,  or  readers,  or 
commentators  impart  to  it  ?  And  doubtless  it  is  still  the  same  play, 
or  poem,  or  novel,  but  it  has  become  enriched  with  the  life  of 
many  years,  and  changed  while  yet  remaining  the  same  thing.132 

This  is  the  idea  of  evolution  again,  but  applied  this  time  to  a 
single  work  or  author.  It  is  contemporary  with  Brunetiere's  idea 
of  the  evolution  of  dogma,  and  the  application  is  very  similar. 
But  the  dogmas  are  abstract  and  impersonal,  as  it  were ;  our  master- 
pieces are  not  anonymous, — so  little  so  that  we  commonly  speak  of 
"reading  Moliere,"  instead  of  "a  comedy  of  Moliere."  What  be- 
comes of  the  author,  when  his  literary  work  evolves?  How  can 
we  say  that  we  "applaud  Moliere"  today,  if  in  truth  we  are  largely 
applauding  our  own  understanding  of  the  play,  the  "modern  in- 
terpretation" of  a  certain  actor,  the  stage  traditions  of  Coquelin, 
and  the  deep  accumulation  of  allusions  and  references  which  have, 
throughout  dozens  of  decades,  attached  themselves  like  barnacles 
to  the  original  structure  until  only  its  vaguest  outlines  can  be  dis- 
cerned,— are  we  indeed  applauding  Moliere? 

There  is  no  difficulty  here,  answers  Brunetiere.  The  fact  that 
the  play  has  so  evolved  with  time  proves  the  greatness  of  the  play, 
and  its  author.  Moliere,  like  all  great  geniuses,  did  not  realize  all 
that  he  put  into  his  work,  and  it  is  just  this  which  makes  him  such 
an  incomparably  great  artist.  Succeeding  generations  have  liter- 
ally discovered  new  beauties  and  new  truths  in  his  work, — - 
which  he  did  not  consciously  put  there, — and  which  his  contempo- 
raries could  not  apprehend.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  great  artist  is 
the  contemporary  of  all  men  and  all  ages.  He  is  the  unwitting 
agent  of  some  superior  force,  and  through  him  we  thus  catch  fleet- 
ing glimpses, — from  time  to  time,  and  according  to  our  capacities, — ■ 
of  the  higher  order  by  which  great  art  is  inspired.133 

This  theory  is,  like  most  of  Brunetiere's  ideas,  evidently 
stressed  to  the  point  of  paradox.  When  he  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  year  1900  one  finds  in  Balzac's  work  a  scientific  value 
which  was  not  apparent  in   1850,  and  of  which  Balzac  himself 


132  ELC,    1-30;    EC,    VIII,    177-178;    ibid.,    VII,    297-298;    DC,    II.    14;    Manual,    viii. 

133  C/.    NELC,    211;    EC,    V,    294-295;    ibid.,    VII,    297-298;    EPL,    II     94-     DC     II 
12-15,   213;    ibid.,   Ill,   48-49;    Manual,   456-459,   488-492. 
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was  unconscious,  then  we  can  only  repeat  with   Moliere's  Phi- 
laminte : 

Mais  quand  vous  avez  fait  ce  charmant  quoi  qu'on  die, 
Avez-vous  compris,  vous,  toute  son  energie? 
Songiez-vous  bien  vous-meme  a  tout  ce  qu'il  nous  dit, 
Et   pensiez-vous   alors   y   mettre    tant   d'esprit? 

(Les  Femmes  savant es,  III,  2.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  a  useful  idea  if  it  is  not  pushed  too  hard. 
Like  all  paradoxes,  it  contains  an  element  of  truth.  And  like  most 
of  Brunetiere's  literary  theories,  it  is  provocative,  ingenious,  and 
profitable  in  that  it  throws  new  light  on  old  questions.  He  had 
set  out,  in  this  case,  to  reconcile  the  Classics  with  the  modern  spirit, 
and  he  ended  by  making  them  more  modern  than  we  are,  unless 
we  can  believe  that  our  ideas  of  today  will  be  the  new  science  of 
fifty  years  hence. 

If  it  was  not  the  idea  of  progress  which  Brunetiere  espoused  in 
his  last  years,  it  was  surely  the  doctrine  of  modernity.  His  dis- 
dain for  the  Ancients,  his  confusion  of  artifice  and  artistry  in 
style,  his  increasing  censure  of  those  writers  who  did  not  keep  up 
with  contemporary  science,134  his  unqualified  endorsement  of  Bal- 
zac, his  belief  that  the  nineteenth  century  had  "radically  changed 
the  very  notion  of  literature,"135  which  was  to  become  a  form  of 
sociology,  or  history,  (it  is  not  quite  clear), — all  display  a  pro- 
found change  of  orientation  in  his  ideas  about  art,  and  it  is  a 
change  which  is  readily  apparent  if  we  recall  the  dogmatism  of  the 
conservative  and  traditional  critic  of  1880,  or  the  abstract  and 
metaphysical  ideas  of  his  work  of  1890.  It  is  not  urged  here  that 
the  man's  ultimate  tendencies  were  of  equal  value  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  middle  period;  it  seems  obvious,  however,  that  they 
represent  a  considerable  progression  over  the  period  of  confusion 
just  preceding.  One  is  justified  in  adding,  finally,  that  the  critical 
principles  of  the  man's  final  period,  like  those  of  all  previous  per- 
iods, were  closely  related  to  his  philosophy,  his  sociology,  and  his 
religion. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Brunetiere  published  a  short  but 
vigorous  article  written  in  his  best  manner,   distinguishing  very 


1S4C/.   ELC,    101-102;    NELC,    169-176,    212-214;    EC,   VII,   309;    Manual,   453. 
135  EC,  VII,  224. 
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carefully  between  the  "periods"  of  the  comedy  of  Moliere.  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  written,  long  before,  that  it  was  "only  too  evident"136 
that  Moliere's  moral  observation  and  high  comedy  had  been  in  con- 
stant progress  until  his  death.  Brunetiere  replied  with  abundant 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  most  critics 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  oversimplify, — to  show  a  Classic  "gran- 
deur and  decadence,"  or  else  a  constant  progress  until  death.  Our 
critic's  conclusion  is  significant  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  his 
own  "evolution,"  and  also  as  the  ideal  by  which  he  himself, — and 
his  biographers, — must  finally  be  appraised: 

Nature  is  more  diverse,  and  above  all,  less  systematic.  There  are 
some  [authors]  who  "find  themselves"  without  any  need  of  "groping." 
.  .  .  There  are  others  who  have  "groped"  all  their  lives,  without  ever 
succeeding  in  "finding  themselves."  And  finally,  there  are  those  who, 
like  Moliere,  having  first  found  themselves,  have  then  almost  lost 
themselves,  then  found  themselves  anew  ...  I  should  like  to  see 
criticism  and  literary  history  take  account  of  all  these  shadings,  for  it 
is  these  which  determine  the  originality  of  the  artist  or  the  writer.137 


138  Portraits  litteraires,  Paris,  Gamier,   1862,  vol.  II,  p.  33. 
137  EC,  VIII,  119. 
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